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IESSONS  will  be  learned  from  busi- 
.  ness  failures  and  financial  crises 
largely  in  the  school  of  experience, 
but  they  will  become  effective  only  through 
the  new  vision  of  youth  who  enter  the 
business  world  after  completion  of  greatly 
expanded  and  enriched  curricula  in  the 
schools  which  prepare  them  for  that  work. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  expansion 
of  curricula  in  schools  of  business  will 
include  greater  emphasis  upon  those 
studies  which  concern  human  relation¬ 
ships — political  science,  economics,  and 
sociology.  These  courses  will  include 
practice  as  well  as  theory,  and  will  be 
|X)inted  toward  definite  application  to  the 
activities  of  market  place  and  office. 

Tomorrow’s  school  of  business  will  be 
expanded  in  time  as  well  as  in  scope. 
From  somewhere  came  early  an  idea  that 
to  prepare  for  the  practical  business  world 
takes  a  much  shorter  time  than  to  acquire 
what  is  called,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase, 
a  “cultural  education.”  Commercial 
schools  have  counted  their  courses  in 
weeks  instead  of  in  years. 

It  should  long  ago  have  appeared  ab¬ 
surd  to  educators  that  students  spend  at 
least  four  years  in  becoming  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  and  class¬ 
ical  learning  necessary  to  enrich  life’s 
meditations  and  appreciations,  and  yet  in 
preparation  to  make  life  a  going  concern 
for  the  individual,  for  the  family,  and  for 
society  they  were  often  required  to  spend 
only  four  months.  Even  now  the  educa¬ 
tional  career  of  the  business  man  and 


woman  more  often  is  much  briefer  than 
that  of  their  associates  who  are  preparing 
for  the  professions. 

The  character  as  well  as  scope  and  time 
of  business  education  will  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  new  needs,  and  so  courses 
must  include  the  ideals  as  well  as  the 
skills  of  business.  They  must  concern 
themselves  not  alone  with  the  individual 
j)erson  and  the  individual  business,  but 
with  the  social  implications  of  business 
practices.  Attention  will  then  be  focused 
upon  these  implications,  as  they  relate  to 
the  whole  world  as  well  as  to  community 
and  nation. 

Some  of  our  present-day  difficulties  are 
due  to  lack  of  consideration  for  the  effect 
of  innovations  upon  the  whole  structure 
of  commerce  and  industry.  Technological 
unemployment  is  one  of  these  difficulties. 
Technical  advances  we  must  have,  but  the 
effect  of  their  introduction  must  be  meas¬ 
ured  and  controlled. 

We  read  that  a  new  mechanical  cotton 
picker  already  perfected  is  being  with¬ 
held  from  use  at  the  present  time  until 
the  thousands  who  pick  cotton  by  hand 
can  make  adjustments  that  will  enable 
them  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  some  other 
way.  Such  foresight  in  other  fields  would 
have  saved  much  suffering  and  would 
have  avoided  the  necessity  for  charity  and 
relief,  the  cost  of  which  discounts  the  in¬ 
creased  profits  that  machinery  brings. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  illustration 
of  the  need  for  ideals  as  well  as  skills 
than  in  the  banking  business.  There  is  no 


doubt  about  American  skill  in  banking.  The 
schools  and  the  inventors  have  combined  to 
make  computation  and  recording  swift  and 
accurate. 

Hut  it  did  not  take  two  w  hole  years  of  the 
business  crisis,  when  3,646  banks  of  the 
nation  failed,  to  show  that  good  banking 
was  far  more  than  a  bookkeeping  business. 
Between  1921  and  1933,  inclusive,  an  average 
of  nearly  900  banks  failed  each  year.  During 
that  same  period,  it  is  said  that  not  a  single 
bank  in  Canada  failed. 

The  difference  may  have  been  due  in 
part  to  corporate  structure,  but  the  Ameri¬ 
can’s  willingness  to  take  a  chance  with  his 
own  and  other  people’s  money  was  partly 
responsible.  We  need  ideals  of  safety  in 
handling  money,  as  well  as  skills,  in  the 
banking  business.  When  the  schools  of 
business  substitute  the  ideal  of  security  for 
that  of  speculation,  we  shall  be  approaching 
the  solution  of  our  economic  ills. 

The  salesman  is  only  one-half  in  a  business 
transaction — the  other  half  is  the  buyer. 
The  business  training  of  the  future  will  in¬ 
clude  the  consumer  as  well  as  those  who  are 
to  manage  and  distribute  the  fruits  of  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  consumer’s  benefit.  Tomor¬ 
row’s  business  school  will  do  something  for 
the  half  of  business  it  now  neglects. 

Tomorrow’s  school  of  business  will  im¬ 
prove  its  methods  along  with  the  character 
of  its  educative  offering,  particularly  the 
methods  of  selecting  and  guiding  and  placing 
students.  Important  advances  have  been 
made  in  these  respects  in  recent  years.  Un¬ 
employment  focused  attention  upon  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  flexibility  as  against  over-specializa¬ 
tion.  “Adaptable”  will  be  an  important 
word  in  the  record  of  the  future  graduate 
of  the  school  of  business. 

The  new  school  of  business  will  be  closer 
to  the  schools  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
to  the  professions  than  the  present  one  is. 
Education  for  business  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  all  education,  because  the  happiness 
of  all  human  beings  depends  so  largely  upon 
economic  success  and  security. 

Economic  disaster  may  be  difficult  to  pre¬ 
vent,  safety  from  its  threats  and  punishments 
may  be  far  in  the  future,  yet  economic  peace 
and  security  are  desirable  goals,  and  business 


education  must  play  a  significant  part  m 
achieving  them.  The  lessons  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  are  good  ones  with  which  to 
begin  in  redirecting  business  education  ' 
toward  that  aim.  ( 

R.  JOHN  EDOAR  COOVER,  Emeritus  I 
Professor  of  Psychology  of  Stanford 
University,  died  at  Palo  Alto,  California,  on 
February  19. 

Born  at  Remington,  Indiana,  in  1872,  he 
studied  at  McPherson  College  and  at  the 
Colorado  State  Normal  School,  Greeley.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
from  Stanford  University.  He  was  principal 
of  public  schools  in  Colorado  and  California 
prior  to  joining  the  Stanford  faculty  in  1910 
as  an  assistant  in  psychology,  advancing  to 
a  full  professorship  in  1930.  He  also  served 
as  associate  professor  of  psychology  at  Johns  • 
Hopkins  in  1927  and  1928. 

Dr.  Coover  is  best  known  for  his  investi¬ 
gations  and  writings  on  psychic  research,  but 
his  early  interests  in  shorthand  and  typing 
led  him  to  investigate  many  phases  of  these 
skills. 

About  1915  he  began  a  series  of  laboratory 
tests  which  contributed  much  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  typing  skill.  He  spoke  and 
wrote  widely  on  the  subject,  and  was  co¬ 
author  of  a  text  emphasizing  the  kinesthetic 
basis  of  typing. 

Many  commercial  educators  will  sense  a 
personal  and  professional  loss  in  Dr.  Coover’s 
passing.  In  extending  its  deep  sympathy  to 
his  w'idow  and  son,  the  Business  Education 
World  wishes  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  scholarly  spirit  that  characterized 
Dr.  Coover’s  contributions  to  our  field. 

Elmer  E.  CHILDS,  pioneer  business  educa¬ 
tor,  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  February, 
at  the  age  of  76.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men 
to  conduct  a  private  business  school  and  one  of 
the  first  to  introduce  touch  typewriting, 

Mr.  Childs  conducted  successful  schools  in 
Holyoke,  Springfield,  and  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  before  found¬ 
ing  the  Childs  Business  College  in  Providence 
in  1911.  He  operated  the  school  until  1925, 
when  he  discontinued  it  to  engage  in  other 
business. 

Mr.  Childs  was  well  known  as  a  penman 
of  exceptional  skill.  I 
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B.E.W.’s  Department  for  Administrators 

Consumer  Education 
In  the  Business  Curriculum 

HENRY  HARAP,  Ph.D. 


A  Few  Statements 
By  the  Series  Editor 

The  program  of  education  must  be  a 
living,  growing,  changing  structure. 

It  must  prepare  for  an  ever-changing 
world,  ever-changing  responsibilities  of  those 
being  educated,  ever-changing  dangers,  and 
hence,  ever<hanging  needs.  As  compared 
to  the  world  that  existed  when  our  present 
school  curriculum  was  in  large  part  devel¬ 
oped,  the  world  differs  in,  among  others, 
three  very  imjx)rtant  respects:  (1)  We  are, 
as  individuals,  a  “buying”  instead  of  a  self- 
sufficient  people;  (2)  we  no  longer  buy 
from  our  neighbors  who,  because  of  close 
relationship  and  personal  acquaintance, 
would  feel  a  personal  responsibility  for  giv¬ 
ing  full  value;  and  (3)  big-scale  production, 
nation-wide  markets,  and  high-powered  ad¬ 
vertising  all  contribute  to  the  necessity  for 
more  discriminative  buying. 

Within  the  past  few  decades,  sales  pres¬ 
sure  has  increased  tremendously.  With  in¬ 
creased  vocational  specialization  and  de¬ 
creased  self-sufficiency  of  the  individual 
family,  the  volume  of  wholesale  and  retail 
business  has  multiplied  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Along  with  the  increased  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness,  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency 
towards  large-scale  production.  In  many 
fields,  a  few  concerns  produce  or  process 
and  sell  to  the  nation  the  great  part  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  By  means  of  the  economies 
of  large  scale  production,  costs  of  production 
have  been  reduced.  Passing  a  portion  of 
this  saving  on  to  the  ultimate  buyer  has 
i  increased  the  volume  of  sales  and  of  pro- 
I  duction. 

I  But  producers  and  wholesalers  have 


learned  that  the  volume  of  sales  is  as  closely 
dependent  upon  advertising  and  other  forms 
of  sales  pressure  as  upon  quality  of  product 
and  upon  low  prices.  To  develop  and  main¬ 
tain  large-scale  production,  widespread  and 
effective  advertising  must  be  employed. 

Upon  the  basis  of  large-scale  production 
and  huge  volumes  of  sales,  it  became  pos¬ 
sible  for  many  concerns  to  spend  annually 
millions  of  dollars  in  advertising  and  sales 
pressure — through  newspapers,  periodicals, 
billboards,  the  radio,  lighted  signs,  and  other 
channels.  The  large  funds  available  at¬ 
tracted  the  best  talent  of  art,  of  writing,  and 
of  science — all  concentrated  upon  impelling 
or  persuading  possible  purchasers  not  only 
to  buy,  but  to  buy  a  particular  brand. 

Publicity  Expense  vs.  Quality 

It  soon  became  apparent  that,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  the  same  volume  of  sales  could 
be  obtained  by  spending  more  upon  adver¬ 
tising  and  less  upon  the  quality  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  The  talents  of  the  best  scientists  could 
be  employed  to  make  products  seem  to  be 
something  they  were  not.  It  also  became 
apparent  that  by  means  of  effective  adver¬ 
tising  propaganda,  people  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  buy  articles  they  did  not  need,  to 
make  purchases  they  could  not  afford,  to 
pay  more  than  the  articles  were  worth,  and 
by  installment  buying  to  mortgage  their 
purchasing  power  for  months  or  even  years 
ahead,  even  though  the  ultimate  cost  be 
much  greater  than  necessary,  as  the  result 
of  credit  and  “finance-plan”  costs. 

So  great  has  become  the  volume  of 
domestic  business  and  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  producers  and  those  with  their 
wealth  invested  in  production  that  it  is 
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probably  fruitless  for  the  consumer  to  look 
to  government  agencies  for  protection,  ac¬ 
curate  information,  and  advice.  Pure  food 
and  drug  legislation  or  any  other  legisla¬ 
tion  intended  to  protect  the  consumer  will 
not  lie  readily  forthcoming  and  will  come 
at  any  time  only  as  the  result  of  educating 
the  consumer  millions  to  the  [xiint  where 
they  vigorously  insist  u^xin  it. 

Now,  and  perhaps  always,  the  consumer 
must  be  educated  to  act  for  himself.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  social 
trends  mentioned  above,  the  need  for  con¬ 
sumer  education  has  increased.  Because  of 
the  prostitution  of  science  to  the  deception 
of  the  consumer,  the  nature  of  consumer 
education  has  changed. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  consumer  education 
lies  within  the  scope  of  business  education. 
Much  of  it  can  be  done  best  in  courses  in 
science,  home  economics,  and  other  fields. 
Nevertheless,  business  education  has  unusual 
and  challenging  resjxinsibilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities.  To  meet  these  responsibilities  and 
opportunities,  the  curriculum  in  business 
education  must  undergo  considerable  revi¬ 
sion.  Business  education  in  the  past  has 
been  taught  very  largely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  business  man  and  business  work¬ 
ers.  OpfKirtunities  in  vocational  specializa¬ 
tion  should  be  continued  and  improved,  but 
the  needs  of  all  high  school  and  college 
students  call  for  additional  materials  and 
new  objectives.  The  general  business 
courses,  those  intended  for  the  non-voca- 
tional  student,  must  he,  to  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  consumer-education  courses. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  need 
and  because  it  is  a  trend  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  that  is  so  prominent  and  certain  to  gain 


lege  Teachers  of  Education.  Author  of  sev¬ 
eral  texts  on  secondary  school  administration 
and  more  than  one  hundred  articles.  Con¬ 
sultant:  American  Youth  Commission;  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission. 


ground,  we  are  devoting  .our  department 
for  administrators  and  supervisors  this 
month  to  the  discussion  of  consumer  edu¬ 
cation.  We  have  obtained  a  discussion  of 
this  topic  from  one  of  the  outstanding  pio¬ 
neers  in  consumer  education — the  first  to 
write  a  book  on  the  subject — and  a  man 
of  distinction  in  the  general  field  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  Professor  Henry  Harap  of  Peabody 
Teachers  College.  On  behalf  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Business  Education  and 
the  Business  Education  World,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  present  this  discussion 
to  our  readers. 

Because  the  movement  is  somewhat  new 
and  courses  in  consumer  education  are  still 
in  the  evolutionary  stage,  I  call  attention  to 
certain  outlines  of  courses  and  apjiend  a  se¬ 
lected  bibliography. — H.  R.  D. 

Dr.  Harap’s  Article 

HERE  is  no  period  in  the  education  of 
the  individual  which  should  neglect  the 
several  imjx)rtant  areas  of  living,  such  as 
home  life,  economic  life,  recreation,  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  the  like.  Consumer  education  is 
just  another  phase  of  the  general  training 
of  persons  on  all  levels  and  in  all  types  of 
schools.  As  such,  it  is  a  component  part 
of  the  training  of  the  doctor,  teacher,  me¬ 
chanic,  artist,  farmer,  and  business  worker. 

For  some  years,  business  educators  have 
claimed  that  special  opportunities  for  the 
education  of  the  buyer  inhere  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  curriculum.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  point  out  the  confusion  of 
thought  that  has  arisen  from  an  uncritical 
acceptance  of  this  position  and  to  suggest 
how  the  business  curriculum  may  serve  the 
consuming  public. 

We  might  as  well  admit,  at  the  outset, 
that  in  a  competitive  and  acquisitive  society 
the  seller’s  and  the  buyer’s  interests  are  not 
identical.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  area 
of  common  concern,  but  that  extends  only 
to  the  limits  which  the  self-interest  of  the 
producer  will  allow. 

For  example,  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  distributors  re¬ 
cently  used  their  collective  influence  to  pass 
federal  and  state  legislation  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  retailer  to  sell  nationally 


^  About  Dr.  Douglass:  For¬ 
merly  professor  of  secondary 
education.  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  Resigned  last  month 
to  accept  the  directorship  of 
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University  of  North  Carolina. 
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University.  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Col- 
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advertised  prcnlucts  l)elow  a  price  Hxed  by 
the  manufacturer  or  wholesaler.  This  means 
that  the  retailer  who  is  willing  or  able  to 
pass  savings  on  to  the  consumer  is  not  fier- 
mitted  to  do  so. 

As  this  is  being  written,  a  battery  of  the 
country’s  most  expensive  legal  talent,  rep¬ 
resenting  nineteen  public  utility  corpora¬ 
tions,  is  attacking  the  constitutionality  of 
TV  A,  which  has  reduced  the  cost  of  electric 
current  to  consumers  in  many  communities 
and  which  promises  to  bring  the  gifts  of 
electricity  to  a  vast  number  of  eager  home¬ 
makers. 

The  great  mass  of  consumers  are  still 
obliged  to  trade  with  a  large  body  of  deal¬ 
ers  who  are  too  ignorant  or  self-interested 
to  be  aware  of  any  unity  of  purpose.  For 
example,  how  much  agreement  is  there  be¬ 
tween  the  Proprietary  Association  and  or¬ 
ganized  consumers  on  the  provisions  of  a 
Food  and  Drug  Bill?  Certainly  it  would 
be  optimistic  to  assume  that  more  than  a 
small  percentage  of  owners  view  business 
as  a  matter  of  public  and  not  private  wel¬ 
fare.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  develop 
social  attitudes  and  technical  abilities  which 
may  equip  the  future  business  worker  to  be 
vastly  more  serviceable  to  the  consumer. 

I  A  Growing  Consumer  Movement 

1  Several  lay  organizations  of  consumers 

I  have  for  some  time  been  waging  an  inten- 

isive  campaign  in  the  interest  of  the  buying 
public.  The  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  campaigned  for  better  food  and 
drug  legislation  and  the  use  of  standards 
as  a  basis  of  determining  quality,  and  it  has 
j  interested  itself  in  securing  a  reduction  in 
I  electric  rates.  The  American  Association 
of  University  Women  has  had  a  legislative 
program  and  has  carried  on  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  of  consumer  education  among  its 
!  branches.  The  American  Home  Economics 
\  Association  has  a  long  record  of  activity  in 
f  the  interests  of  the  buyer.  The  Consumers 
National  Federation  is  a  recent  attempt  to 
unite  all  consumers  for  the  promotion  of  an 
educational  and  legislative  program.  The 
cooperative  movement  has  had  a  rapid 
I  growth  in  recent  years;  today  it  includes 
nearly  two  million  members. 


At  least  sixteen  periodical  publications 
devoted  to  consumption  have  come  into 
existence  in  recent  years.  These  include 
eight  full-size,  printed,  monthly  journals; 
live  bulletins  issued  in  printed  or  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form;  and  three  departments  of 
larger  publications. 

The  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  on 
consumption  is  increasing  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  that  it  becomes  extremely  dilhcult  to 
keep  up  with  the  literature  in  this  field. 
Three  organizations  exist  which,  month  by 
month,  appraise  the  current  output  of  the 
more  common  goods  and  services  and  re- 
[X)rt  them  by  specific  designation  to  their 
membership.  These  are  signs  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  widespread  interest  in  the  hitherto 
neglected  field  of  consumption. 

The  enlightened  merchants,  individually 
and  collectively,  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  potential  pressure  of  educated  consum¬ 
ers.  They  are  taking  steps  to  improve  their 
own  practices  at  many  points  at  which  they 
have  contact  with  consumers.  The  retail 
distributors  who  feel  the  direct  impact  of 
consumer  pressure  are  revising  their  strategy. 

Recently  a ,  controversy  arose  between  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturers  as  to  whether  the 
latter  should  supply  complete  and  specific 
information  concerning  rayon  fibers.  Some 
of  the  large  stores  complained  that  it  is  im- 
j.x)ssible  to  serve  the  consumer  satisfactorily 
when  the  mill  refuses  to  inform  them  of  the 
exact  nature  of  the  several  synthetic  textile 
fabrics  which  they  put  on  the  retail  market. 

The  organized  retailers  have  established 
a  Consumer-Retailer  Relations  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  support  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  standards 
of  merchandising.  The  American  Retail 
Federation  and  the  National  Retail  Dry 


^  About  Dr.  Harap:  Associate  director  of  the 
division  of  surveys  and  field  studies  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education,  George  Peabody  College, 
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of  New  York;  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Formerly  associate  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion,  Antioch  College;  formerly  professor  of 
education.  Western  Reserve  University.  Editor, 
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Goods  Association  have  already  joined  this 
group.  The  American  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Women  and  the  American  1  lomc 
Economics  Association  have  affiliated  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Council. 

At  least  a  half-dozen  large  dry  goods  and 
grocery  distributors  maintain  a  laboratory 
for  testing  the  quality  of  merchandise  which 
they  offer  for  sale.  Recently  another  large 
department  store,  the  first  in  the  low-price 
field,  announced  the  establishment  of  a 
standards  bureau  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  assuring  the  consumer  of  the  durability 
and  specific  quality  of  its  merchandise. 

The  distributors,  who  are  directly  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  consumers,  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  active  in  co-operating  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  consumers  organizations  in  such 
causes  as  price-fixing  and  informative  label¬ 
ing.  The  Institute  of  Distribution  has  con¬ 
tributed  $25,000  to  the  establishment  of 
Consumers  Foundation.  These  instances  are 
presented  to  show  that  business  is  aware  of 
a  growing  consumer  movement. 

Consumption  Courses  Taught 

As  a  result  of  the  awakening  emphasis 
upon  the  buyer,  the  department  of  business 
education,  with  several  other  departments, 
has  been  attempting  to  stake  a  claim  in  the 
relatively  new  territory  of  consumer  educa¬ 
tion. 

I  have  examined  a  number  of  courses  in 
consumer  problems  which  originated  in 
business  departments,  but  the  scope  and  the 
treatment  of  the  topics  is  no  different  from 
similar  courses  offered  in  other  departments 
dealing  with  the  general  education  of  the 
secondary  student.  In  some  cases,  these 
courses  grew  out  of  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  consumer;  in  other  cases, 
they  were  the  result  of  a  scramble  among 
a  half-dozen  departments  to  appropriate  a 
potentially  important  area  of  the  curriculum. 

There  is  no  basis  for  classifying  these 
courses  under  the  heading  of  commercial 
education.  They  could  be  taught  just  as 
effectively  in  the  so-called  academic  high 
school  or  technical  school.  They  deal  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  education  of  the  individual 
as  a  potential  consumer  of  goods  and  services. 

Such  courses  include  the  problems  of  buy¬ 


ing  the  important  commodity  groups,  such 
as  food,  clothing,  household  furnishings, 
mechanical  and  electrical  appliances,  fuels, 
drugs  and  cosmetics,  etc. 

The  purchase  of  goods  and  services  may 
lead  to  a  consideration  of  certain  general 
buying  problems,  such  as  price,  advertising, 
grading,  labeling,  packaging,  testing  of 
goods,  etc. 

The  important  services  studied  include 
health,  insurance,  recreation,  the  press,  hous¬ 
ing,  travel,  light,  heat,  power,  credit,  and 
banking. 

The  courses  often  include  an  inquiry  into 
the  social  phases  of  consumption,  including 
such  topics  as  government  aid  for  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  co-operative  movement,  social 
security,  regulation  of  public  utilities,  the 
distribution  of  the  national  income,  banking 
legislation,  etc.  They  include  a  review  of 
the  voluntary  organizations  which  serve  the 
consumer  directly;  the  educational  and  legis¬ 
lative  programs  of  women’s  federations;  the 
important  periodicals  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
sumption;  and  the  rapidly  growing  output 
of  books  and  pamphlets  in  this  field. 

Consumer  courses  also  include  various 
problems  of  personal  and  family  finance, 
such  as  budgeting,  installment  buying,  sav¬ 
ing,  investing,  borrowing,  and  taxes. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  consumer-centered 
course  is  wide  in  scope;  that  it  draws  upon 
all  the  important  fields  of  knowledge  and 
experience;  that  it  is  an  important  area  of 
general  education;  and  that  it  is  designed  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of 
consumers.  If  qualified  teachers  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  can  perform  this  task  | 
satisfactorily,  let  them  continue  to  do  it, 
remembering  that  it  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  vocational  area  in  the  curriculum. 

Study  of  Consumption  in  Courses 
In  General  Business  Principles 

The  most  common  treatment  of  consump*  ' 
tion  in  the  business  curriculum  is  found 
in  courses  in  general  business  principles. 
In  my  opinion,  such  a  treatment  of  consump¬ 
tion  is  of  doubtful  value.  The  product  is 
usually  a  hybrid  course  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  acceptable  to  any  one  inter-  j 
ested  in  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  con-  | 
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sumer.  If  this  general  course  is  designed 
tor  exploratory  purposes,  there  is  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  inclusion  of  a  partial  treat¬ 
ment  of  consumers’  problems  that  has  a 
^  business  orientation.  An  analysis  of  actual 
courses  and  books  reveals  much  confused 
and  contradictory  thinking. 

One  book  on  general  business  principles 
contains  a  section  that  is  of  much  value  to 
the  consumer,  but  that  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  book.  It  contains  an 
f  extensive  treatment  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  and  the  stock  exchange,  but  not  a 
line  about  the  Postal  Savings  system  and 
only  a  paragraph  about  credit  unions.  With 
the  exception  of  the  section  on  buying,  the 
whole  book  is  pitched  to  the  level  of  the 
small  entrepreneur  and  ignores  the  poten¬ 
tial  problems  of  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the 
students. 

While  an  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  the 
disadvantages  of  business  organizations  and 
practices,  they  are  not  fundamentally  at¬ 
tacked  from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view. 
For  example,  a  book  dated  1936  states  that 
interest  rates  on  postal  savings  are  lower 
than  at  a  savings  bank.  I  have  checked  in 
three  widely  distant  cities  and  have  yet  to 
find  a  bank  in  which  interest  on  a  savings 
account  is  higher  than  2  per  cent. 

Similarly,  the  discussion  of  passenger 
rates  on  railroads  and  public  utility  rates 
on  electric  current  are  unrealistic.  The  sec¬ 
tion  on  taxes  has  a  decidedly  business  bias. 
The  way  in  which  some  taxes  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  poorest  consumer  is  not 
touched  at  all. 

A  discussion  of  installment  buying  merely 
informs  the  reader  that  the  price  is  higher, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  actual  inter¬ 
est  rates  commonly  charged  for  automobiles, 
furniture,  jewelry,  and  clothing. 

Another  text  on  business  principles  re¬ 
veals  some  unpleasant  truths  about  business 
practices,  but  for  an  account  of  the  security 
market  it  relies  on  a  release  prepared  by  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  naively 
expects  that  to  set  forth  the  consumer’s  point 
of  view. 

The  difficulty  with  such  topics  as  money, 

!the  budget,  insurance,  and  so  on,  as  they 
are  treated  in  courses  in  general  business 


^  The  National  Council  of  Business  Edu¬ 
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in  the  study  of  business  education  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  discussed  in  this 
department  each  month. 


principles,  is  that  they  are  matters  of  read¬ 
ing  and  discussion  apart  from  the  real  prob¬ 
lems  of  youth  and  their  families.  For  a 
great  many  families  in  school  districts  that 
1  know,  insurance  means  the  payment  of 
a  small  weekly  or  monthly  premium  on 
accident  or  life  policies. 

The  encyclopedic  reviews  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  courses  that  I  have  seen  would 
serve  best  if  they  were  regarded  as  source 
materials  to  be  used  in  solving  specific 
problems.  Such  topics  as  credit,  banking, 
law,  filing,  taxes,  accounts,  letters,  telephone, 
telegraph,  parcel  post,  travel,  express  service, 
discount,  and  the  like  include  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  abilities  that  add  to  the  resource¬ 
fulness  of  all  persons.  The  possibilities, 
however,  are  realized  only  to  the  degree  that 
these  topics  are  learned  in  real  situations. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  curriculum  is  an  area  of  general 
education.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  con¬ 
fused  treatment  of  consumption  which  has 
crept  into  business  courses  could  be  avoided 
by  a  clearer  distribution  between  vocational 
and  lay  activities  in  the  program  of  the 
school. 

There  are  those  who  will  disagree  with 
the  view  that  the  commercial  courses  should 
not  assume  the  major  responsibility  for  con¬ 
sumer  education.  For  them  I  have  made  a 
selection  of  topics  from  the  whole  field  of 
consumption  which  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  general  business  course.  Presumably, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  commercial 
teacher,  the  treatment  of  these  themes  may 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  training  for  in¬ 
telligent  buying  and  giving  a  broad  founda¬ 
tion  for  all  business  occupations.  The  topics 
follow. 

Advertising:  Press,  radio,  and  other  media;  fraud¬ 
ulent  advertising;  misleading  advertising. 

Banl{ing:  Postal  Savings  Bank;  savings  bank;  com¬ 
mercial  bank;  insuraiKc  of  deposits;  provisions 
for  protection  of  depositor  in  banking  acts;  dual 
banking  system;  reform  of  banking. 

Borrowing:  Personal  finance  company;  Morris  Plan 
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Hank;  credit  union;  (H-rsonal  loan  departments  of 
hanks. 

liiu/gets:  Family  accounts;  |HrsonaI  acc«)unts. 

Riiyitig  and  Renting  a  Home:  iUiyiii>:  a  home;  real 
estate;  huyin;;  vs.  rentm>j;  fair  rental;  huil<lin>; 
and  loan  accounts;  federal  insurance  of  loans. 
Communication:  United  States  mail;  telegraph, 
telephone. 

Consumer  Organizations:  National  women’s  organ¬ 
izations;  co-ojKTativc  movement;  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  services. 

Co-operatives  as  a  Form  of  Business  Organization: 
Prixlucing  co-operatives;  marketing  co-ojx^ratives; 
consumers’  co-operatives. 

Government  Aid  to  Consumer:  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission;  federal  communications;  Food  and  Drug 
Administration;  Bureau  of  Standards;  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics. 

Illegitimate  Business:  Fake  auctions;  fake  real-estate 
loans;  “numbers”  racket,  etc. 

Informative  Labeling:  Brands  and  tratfe  names; 

labels  by  commodity  groups;  specifications. 
Installment  Buying:  Automobiles;  household  appli¬ 
ances;  clothing;  annual  interest  rate. 

Insurance:  Life  insurance;  accident  insurance,  health 
insurance;  unemployment  insurance;  old-age  (xn- 
sions;  automobile  insurance;  fire  insurance. 
Investing:  Bonds;  stocks;  the  stock  exchanges;  Se¬ 
curity  Exchange  Commission. 

Labor  Organizations:  Industrial  unions;  craft  unions: 
the  railroad  brotherhoods;  effect  on  wages;  Wag¬ 
ner  Labor  Relations  Act;  the  organized  fields  of 
industry;  the  unorganized  fields  of  industry. 
Isiu’s  Affecting  the  Consumer:  Food  and  Drug 
Act;  The  Sanitary  Code,  etc. 

Money:  Sending;  carrying;  fixing  value  of  dollar 
in  gold. 

Price:  By  commodity  groups;  mark-ups;  monopoly 
prices;  public  utility  rates;  price-fixing  by  trade 
associations;  price-fixing  by  law. 

Shipping:  Parcel  post;  railway  express;  freight. 
Standards  and  Grades:  Grades  by  commodity  groups; 

grades  for  food  and  drugs. 

Taxes:  Processing  taxes;  sales  tax;  property  tax. 
Travel:  Bus;  railroads  (coach,  Pullman);  time-table. 
Wages:  Weekly  wages,  real  wages;  relative  wages 
in  different  industries;  income  groups;  cost-of- 
living  indexes. 

Weights  and  Measures:  Food;  drugs;  clothing. 

Courses  in  Retail  Selling 

The  courses  in  retail  selling  can  be  of  real 
ultimate  value  to  the  consumer.  The  buy¬ 
er’s  transactions  are  carried  on  mainly  over 
the  counter.  He  looks  to  the  sales  clerk 
for  information  and  guidance.  To  a  certain 
degree,  it  is  the  function  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  to  raise  the  level  of  the  technical  in¬ 
telligence  of  retail  clerks. 

This  training  should  not  be  confused  with 
consumer  education.  A  retail-selling  course 


cannot  satisfactorily  perform  the  double 
function  of  training  for  retail  selling  and  ef¬ 
fective  buying.  It  is  neither  sound  nor  proj^er 
to  claim  that  this  two-fold  purjwsc  can  be 
served  by  a  vocational  course.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  such  courses  that  I  have  seen  is  too 
specialized,  too  detailed,  and  too  artiticial 
to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  young,  over- 
the-counter  purchaser.  It  leans  too  heavily 
upon  the  organization,  content,  and  treat¬ 
ment  in  technical  literature.  The  result  is 
a  dry,  mechanical,  and  encyclopedic  treat¬ 
ment  which  is  not  discriminating  in  its  se¬ 
lection  of  facts  and  is  unmindful  of  the 
consumer’s  buying  situations. 

The  training  of  retail  clerks  has  been 
based  on  the  principle  of  caveat  emptor — 
let  the  buyer  beware.  Consequently,  courses 
in  merchandising  have  taught  the  young 
sales  person  how  to  lure  the  customer  into 
making  a  purchase.  The  emphasis  has  been 
on  volume  of  sales,  not  upon  meeting  the 
buyer’s  needs.  The  consumer  wants  to  know 
what  the  ingredients,  durability,  perform¬ 
ance,  and  care  of  a  product  are.  He  ex- 
[Kcts  the  sales  person  to  help  him  to  make 
the  best  choice  for  the  price  he  is  able  to 
pay. 

I  went  into  a  well-known  chain  drug  store 
and  asked  for  one  hundred  tablets  of  aspirin 
at  about  15  cents  a  hundred.  The  clerk 
wouldn’t  think  of  selling  me  the  cheapest 
brand,  because  the  last  person  who  bought 
it  had  thrown  it  back  into  his  face.  He 
recommended  some  at  59,  49,  or  39  cents, 
the  latter  being  the  chain’s  own  brand.  I 
asked  whether  all  brands,  including  the 
cheapest,  contained  five  grains  of  acetyl- 
salicylic  acid  and  was  informed  that  they 
did. 

When  I  insisted  on  knowing  the  differ¬ 
ence,  the  young  man  gave  me  the  usual 
palaver  about  the  rate  of  solution  in  a  glass 
of  water.  To  prove  this,  he  took  me  behind 
the  counter  to  demonstrate.  When,  to  his 
own  surprise,  the  experiment  began  to  go 
the  wrong  way,  he  admitted  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  difference  between  the 
tablets.  Even  in  the  highly  technical  field 
of  selling  drugs,  the  young  man  did  not 
know  his  own  wares  but  swallowed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  claims  uncritically. 
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A  woman  reported  to  me  that  she  asked 
a  sales  clerk  in  a  chain  department  store 
to  show  her  certain  sheets  so  labeled  as  to 
show  the  tensile  strength  and  thread  count 
of  the  fabric.  The  clerk  disclaimed  any 
knowledge  of  the  product  and  summoned 
the  buyer.  The  buyer,  too,  pleaded  igno¬ 
rance  but  agreed  to  consult  the  department 
head.  While  all  this  was  going  on,  the 
customer  casually  examined  a  packaged  sheet 
on  the  counter  and  to  her  great  surprise  the 
specifications  were  clearly  visible  through 
the  cellophane  wrapper. 

Earlier  in  this  discussion,  I  tried  to  show 
that  the  consumer  is  becoming  better  in¬ 
formed  and  that  the  distributor  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  adjust  his  procedures  to  a  higher 
level  of  buying  intelligence.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  testing  laboratories  in  the  large  re¬ 
tail  stores  will  result  in  a  demand  for  a  more 
highly  trained  sales  jjersonnel.  The  effect 
of  educational  activities  of  trade  associa¬ 
tions  will  be  felt  by  smaller  executives  and 
department  heads,  and  through  them  the 
pressure  will  be  felt  by  the  sales  force  in  all 
of  our  retail  establishments.  This  trend 
presents  not  only  a  challenge  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  but  also  an  opportunity. 

Conclusion 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  curriculum  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  residual  value  for  the  individual  learner, 
it  can  serve  the  cause  of  the  consumer  best 
by:  (1)  giving  commercial  education  a  so¬ 
cial  orientation;  (2)  by  adjusting  the  cur¬ 
riculum  to  the  problems  of  the  student’s 
potential  economic  level;  and  (3)  by  leaving 
consumer  education  to  the  division  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  general  education  of  the  student. 

The  consumer  has  a  right  to  expect  the 
business  educator  to  do  his  part  to  reduce 
the  production  of  shoddy  merchandise,  de¬ 
crease  excessive  prices,  increase  the  wages 
of  labor,  eliminate  deceptive  trade  practices, 
curtail  the  output  of  harmful  goods,  put  a 
brake  on  monopoly  profits,  reduce  the 
amount  of  unemployment,  reform  corporate 
practices,  protect  the  savings  of  the  public, 
eliminate  the  abuses  of  the  stock  market, 
reduce  misleading  advertising,  and  advance 
the  social  function  of  business. 


Business  is  justified  only  on  the  ground 
that  it  produces  the  goods  which  society 
needs.  Its  function  is  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  mankind. 

The  business  educator  must  choose 
whether  he  shall  perpetuate  the  ailments  of 
an  acquisitive  society  or  whether  he  shall 
do  his  part  to  transform  it  into  a  social 
enterprise  in  which  the  gifts  of  nature,  in¬ 
vention,  and  leadership  are  distributed  wide¬ 
ly  among  all  the  people. 
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Barnhart  Leaves 
Federal  Service 

After  serving  as  Chief  of  the  Commer- 
■  cial  Education  Service  in  the  Office  of 
Education  since  October,  1934,  Earl  W. 
Barnhart  resigned  on  March  31,  ending  17 
years  of  education  service  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Barnhart  first  entered  Federal  service 
in  August,  1920,  when  he  was  appointed  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  regional  supervisor  of  commercial 
training  in  the  Military  Rehabilitation  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  On  February  15,  1921,  he  was 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  Service  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  October,  1934,  he  was  appointed  Chief 
of  the  Commercial  Education  Service  in  the 
Office  of  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Interior.  In  this  position  he  was  responsible 
for  all  matters  relating  to  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Office. 

Between  1924  and  1937,  Mr.  Barnhart 
gave  much  of  his  time  to  research  in  the 
education  of  retail  store  managers  and  sales 
people.  His  studies  resulted  in  the  inclusion 
in  the  George-Deen  Act  of  a  provision 
authorizing  Federal  allotments  to  the  states 
for  the  support  of  vocational  education  for 
workers  in  distributive  occupations.  After 
the  passage  of  the  George-Deen  Act,  Mr. 
Barnhart  was  placed  in  charge  of  administra¬ 
tive  details  of  the  distributive  education  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Act. 

To  many  commercial  teachers  in  the  coun¬ 


try,  Mr.  Barnhart  is  probably  best  known 
for  the  instruction  he  has  given  in  summer 
school  classes  for  teachers  of  commercial  sub¬ 
jects.  Between  1916  and  1920,  he  conducted 
summer  classes  in  the  University  of  Cali-  ( 
fornia.  He  was  in  charge  of  summer  courses  I 
in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
from  1924  to  1934. 

Mr.  Barnhart  has  gone  to  live  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  where  he  will  be  associated  with 
his  wife.  Regina  Groves  Barnhart,  in  the 
management  of  the  Groves-Barnhart  School  L 
for  Secretaries. 

B.  Frank  Kyker,  who  was  appointed  Spe¬ 
cial  Agent  for  Research  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Office  of  Education  on  February 
1  of  this  year  (lanuary  B.E.W.,  page  377), 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  Service  temjxirarily. 

Tri-State  to  Meet 
in  Pittsburgh 

The  spring  conference  of  the  Tri-State 
Commercial  Education  Association  will 
lie  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  April  8  and  9,  at 
the  William  Penn  Hotel. 

A  social  gathering  on  Friday  evening, 
April  8,  will  start  convention  activities. 

TTie  first  business  meeting  will  open  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  with  R.  F.  Webb, 
president  of  the  Association,  presiding.  Af-  / 
ter  the  business  meeting,  Judge  Sara  Sof-  ' 
fel,  of  Pittsburgh,  will  speak  on  “Character 
Education.”  This  will  be  followed  by  an 
address  on  “Propaganda  or  Truth  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education.?”  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Aurncr, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Tri-State  Luncheon  will  take  place  at 
noon  in  the  Urban  Room.  Frank  M.  Totten, 
vice-president  of  Chase  National  Bank,  New 
York,  will  speak  on  “Adjustments.” 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are: 

President:  R.  F.  Webb,  State  Teachers  College. 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

First  vice-president:  Roy  T.  Mattcrn,  Allegheny 
High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Second  vice-president:  Russell  P.  Bobbitt,  Fifth 
Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Secretary:  Anna  H.  Brier,  Senior  High  School, 
Butler,  Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer:  N.  B.  Curtis,  State  Teachers  College  ' 
Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania.  | 
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Fundamental  Principles 
Of  Seeking  Employment 

CHARLES  J.  JENSEN 


There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of 
almost  every  jierson  when  he  must 
seek  employment.  To  some,  the  task 
is  easy  because  of  a  natural  ability  to  sell 
themselves.  Others  may  find  friends  who 
will  use  influence  in  their  behalf.  To  the 
majority,  the  task  of  finding  work  is  far 
more  difficult  than  performing  the  work 
after  it  has  been  obtained. 

Very  often  employment  is  hard  to  obtain 
because  of  poor  business  conditions,  but 
this  is  beside  the  issue  at  present.  The  real 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  young  people 
(and  older  people,  as  well)  do  not  f^now  how 
to  seek  employment.  TTiey  scan  the  classi¬ 
fied  “ads,”  follow  “tips,”  or  tramp  from 
one  place  of  employment  to  another.  Their 
efforts  may  be  highly  conscientious  but  seri¬ 
ously  lacking  in  forethought  and  system. 

Elderly  people  may  say,  “What  do  you 
mean,  forethought  and  system.?  Why,  I 
never  had  trouble  getting  employment  in 
the  past.” 

It  is  probably  true  that  employment  was 
easy  to  obtain  at  one  time,  but  the  present 
situation  is  vastly  different.  It  is  more  com- 
j  plex,  there  are  more  stringent  requirements 
of  education,  personality,  and  character. 

My  conviction  of  the  needs  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  for  some  definite  knowledge  of  job- 
seeking  technic]ues  is  quite  positive.  It  comes 
from  my  very  close  contact  with  graduates 
from  the  commercial  department  of  Colum- 
I  bia  (Pennsylvania)  High  School.  Every 
year,  sixty  to  seventy  boys  and  girls  gradu¬ 
ate  from  this  department. 

Surveys  made  of  these  young  people  and 
I  their  employers  have  revealed  the  fact  that 
I  our  graduates  lack  a  knowledge  of  “how  to 
I  sell  their  services.”  I  inquired  of  the  em¬ 


ployers  wherein  these  graduates  were  fail¬ 
ing.  I  received  many  interesting,  and  often 
pathetic,  examples  of  incorrect  practices. 

From  the  knowledge  of  these  existing 
practices  and  numerous  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions,  I  prepared  the  following  outline. 

The  outline  is  constructed  to  provide  a 
course  of  instruction  covering  a  period  of 
five  days,  one  hour  or  one  period  a  day. 
It  was  presented  to  the  seniors  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  in  the  form  of  daily 
lectures  based  on  each  lesson.  Each  student 
received  a  mimeographed  copy  of  the  outline 
to  facilitate  his  following  the  material  as  it 
was  elaborated  upon  and  to  provide  him 
with  a  definite  guide  after  leaving  school. 
In  the  future  it  will  be  given  to  every  senior. 

More  or  less  time  may  be  allowed  for  this 
course  than  has  been  mentioned,  but  to  do 
justice  to  the  outline  as  presented  here,  five 
days,  one  period  each,  is  the  minimum.  It  is 
entirely  justifiable  to  terminate  a  senior  sub¬ 
ject  one  week  in  advance  of  the  regular  clos¬ 
ing  time  to  present  this  course. 

Principles  of  Seeking  Employment 
lesson  No.  1,  First  Day 

1.  Preapproach  preparation; 

Knowledge  of  self: 

1.  An  analysis  of  one’s  personality  and 

attitudes: 

a.  Positive  or  negative. 

h.  Make  necessary  adjustments  of  neg¬ 
atives. 

r.  Improve  positives. 

2.  .An  analysis  of  your  physical  being: 

a.  Do  you  have  any  defects.? 

h.  Can  you  stand  to  do  a  certain  type 
of  work? 

r.  Is  the  work  to  your  liking? 

3.  An  analysis  of  your  mental  capacities; 

•  a.  Make  a  sound  estimate  of  your 

general  abilities. 
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h.  Don’t  underestimate  yourself. 

c.  Be  frank  with  yourself. 

4.  An  analysis  of  what  you  like  to  do: 
a.  Inside  work  at  desk. 

h.  Hard  outdoor  work. 

c.  Hard  indoor  work. 

d.  Highly  skilled  in  one  thing. 

e.  Mechanically  minded. 

/.  Patient  or  impatient. 

g.  What  did  you  learn  to  do  in  schex)! 

5.  An  analysis  of  personal  appearance: 
a.  Posture. 

h.  Facial  appearance. 

c.  CJeneral  grooming. 

d.  Fit  and  neatness  of  clothing. 

e.  Your  walk. 

6.  An  analysis  of  mannerisms  a''d  habits: 
a.  Your  general  body  gestures. 

h.  Minor  nervous  habits. 
c.  Excessive  use  of  certain  words  or 
phrases. 

B.  Miscellaneous  factors  for  preapproach: 

1.  Prepare  a  list  of  acqutiintanccs  who 
can  help  by  speaking  in  your  behalf 
or  as  references. 

2.  Arrange  any  testimonials  you  may 

have  that  will  illustrate  your 
abilities. 

3.  Be  prepared  to  learn  the  personality 
and  characteristics  of  the  persons  who 
may  interview  you. 

4.  Prepare  to  arrange  for  definite  ap¬ 

pointments. 

Obtaining  the  interview  appointment: 

1.  By  letter  of  application: 

a.  Should  be  well  worded  and  con¬ 
structed. 

h.  Should  be  short  and  to  the  }x>int. 

c.  Should  be  typewritten  if  possible  on 

business  stationery,  unless  re¬ 
quired  otherwise. 

d.  Should  be  addressed  to  Mr . 

2.  By  telephone: 

a.  Avoid  giving  your  sales  talk  over 
the  telephone.  Merely  get  an 
appointment. 

h.  Ask  for  an  appointment  with 
Mr . . 

c.  Be  courteous  and  considerate. 


I). 


H. 


3.  By  personal  appearance:  Note 
marks  under  Lesson  S-E. 
Develop  a  substantial  degree  of  confidence: 

1.  Get  yourself  well  in  hand. 

2.  Be  humble  in  your  inexperience  but 

positive  in  your  possibilities. 

3.  Eliminate  inferiority  complex. 

Six  ways  to  make  people  like  you:' 

1.  Become  genuinely  interested  in  other 
people. 


2.  Smile. 

3.  Remember  that  a  man’s  name  is  to 

him  the  sweetest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  sound  in  the  English 
language. 

4.  Be  a  good  listener.  Encourage  others 

to  talk  about  themselves. 

5.  Talk  in  terms  of  the  other  man’s 

interest. 

6.  Make  the  other  person  feel  im{K)rtant 

— and  do  it  sincerely. 


) 


Lesson  No.  2,  Second  Day 

II.  .Mediums  through  which  jobs  can  be  found: 

Vacancies  in  existing  positions: 

1.  Make  survey  of  places  of  possible  em¬ 
ployment  in  community  or  vicinity. 

2.  Make  personal  contact  at  the  places 
found  in  survey. 

3.  Associate  yourself  with  employment 
agencies  or  sponsors. 

4.  Make  inquiries  of  friends  anti  ac¬ 
quaintances. 

5.  Examine  classified  “want  ads.’’ 

6.  Develop  an  acquaintanceship  with  |xx)- 
ple  who  have  influence  among  employ¬ 
ment  sources. 

B.  Creating  a  job  for  yourself  or  with  some-  \ 

one  else:  J 

1.  Survey  your  idea  of  this  new  job  I 
from  every  possible  angle  for  gtxxl 
and  bad  points. 

2.  Be  sure  it  is  worth  while  and  work¬ 
able. 

3.  Have  a  strong  conviction  in  the  thing 
that  you  are  proposing. 

4.  If  you  must  sell  an  idea  to  an  execu¬ 

tive,  be  well  prepared  to  present  and 
defend  it.  f 


k  About  Charles  Jensen:  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  Columbia  (Pennsylvania)  High 
School.  B.C.S.  and  M.C.S.,  Rider  Collie,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  Maintains  a  closer  connection  between 
"town  and  gown"  than  do  most  school  excutives 
— addresses  the  townspeople  on  the  work  of  the 
commercial  department  and  trains  students  to  fit 
into  the  business  pattern  of  the  community.  Has 
charge  of  the  commercial  department’s  extra¬ 
curricular  fund — ^30,000  a  year.  Has  installed 
several  accounting  and  office  systems.  Hobbies: 
"Writing,  woodworking,  and  running  my  son’s 
electric  train." 


Lesson  No.  3,  Third  Day 

III.  Presenting  yourself  for  the  interview: 

I'irst  Impressions  Are  Very  Strong  and  Lasting. 

A.  Have  something  definite  to  offer: 

1.  Are  you  going  to  fill  a  known  vacancy? 

2.  Are  you  going  to  create  a  job  for 
yourself? 

B.  Have  you  gathered  the  miscellaneous  fac¬ 
tors  stated  in  Lesson  No.  1  ? 


'Dale  Clarnegie,  How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influ¬ 
ence  People,  New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  1937. 
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C.  Make  a  last-minute  analysis  of  personal 

appearance: 

1 .  Clean  linens. 

2.  Pressed  complete  suit. 

3.  Necktie. 

4.  Shined  shoes. 

5.  Shave. 

6.  Combed  hair. 

7.  Free  of  body  or  oral  odors. 

8.  Men  should  wear  business-like  dress, 
and  women  should  be  attractively 
dressed.  Each  should  use  accessories 
that  emphasize  the  strong  qualities 
possessed. 

D.  Assume  correct  attitudes  as: 

1.  That  of  self-confidence. 

2.  That  you  have  something  that  is 
needed  by  the  employer. 

3.  Friendliness  and  courtesy. 

4.  Consideration  of  employers’  employ¬ 
ment  problems  and  general  business 
duties. 

5.  Make  your  approach  to  the  interview¬ 
er’s  office  in  the  most  dignified  and 
alert  way;  walk  with  a  strong,  quick 
stride  and  correct  body  posture.  He 
may  be  watching  you  as  you  come  in. 

E.  Request  of  the  attendant  to  see  Mr.  - . 

1.  If  asked  whether  or  not  you  have 
an  appointment,  answer  correctly,  yes 
or  no. 

2.  If  no  appointment  has  been  arranged, 
ask  if  such  may  be  arranged  immedi¬ 
ately. 

3.  If  interview  cannot  be  granted  im¬ 
mediately,  ask  for  one  in  the  very 
near  future. 

4.  Be  pleasant,  courteous,  friendly,  and 
considerate  in  the  presence  of  the  at¬ 
tendant. 

5.  Expect  to  be  granted  an  interview 
when  speaking  to  the  attendant,  but 
keep  in  mind  item  E-4  and  D-4  if 
not  granted. 

6.  Don’t  be  discouraged  if  interview  is 
not  granted  the  first  time. 

F.  If  you  must  wait  in  outer  office,  make 

yourself  inconspicuous: 

1.  Sit  correctly,  and  be  silently  occupied. 

2.  Recheck  yourself  and  your  selling 
points. 

3.  Be  on  the  look-out  for  possible  clues 
to  employer’s  personality  and  charac¬ 
teristics. 

Lesson  No.  4,  Fourth  Day 

IV.  The  activities  during  the  interview: 

A.  The  introduction  and  hand-shake: 

1.  Introduce  yourself,  if  the  introduction 
is  not  handled  some  other  way. 

2.  Shake  hands  only  if  the  employer 
tenders  first. 

a.  Especially  so,  if  a  woman  employer. 


b.  Male  employers  will  usually  wait 
for  lady  to  tender  unless  employer 
is  elderly. 

3.  Use  a  proper  hand-shake  technique. 

a.  Be  firm  but  not  crushing. 

b.  Extend  hand  with  upper  arm  at 
45“  angle  and  lower  arm  straight. 

c.  The  crotch  between  thumb  and  first 
index  finger  should  meet  and  lock 
with  that  of  the  other  person’s. 
The  four  fingers  should  be  closed. 

d.  Palm  should  face  towards  left  and 
not  down  or  up. 

e.  Don’t  hold  more  than  five  seconds. 
/.  Avoid  the  wash-rag  hand  and  the 

pumping  or  swaying  arm  action. 

4.  Smile  when  you  shake  hands. 

B.  Opening  remarks: 

1.  Good  [time  of  day^,  Mr.  - . 

[Smile.^ 

2.  Assume  a  dignified  business  attitude. 
Don’t  be  stiff  and  curt. 

3.  An  opening  remark  to  develop  friend¬ 
ship  further  is  in  order  if  you  so 
desire.  (Avoid  the  weather.) 

4.  The  employer  is  a  busy  man,  so  come 
to  the  business  of  the  interview. 

5.  Breathe  slowly  and  easily;  it  helps  to 
gain  control  of  nerves.  [See  Item  £.] 

C.  Factors  to  keep  in  mind  during  interview: 

1.  BE  FRANK,  TRUTHFUL,  AND 
DON’T  BLUFF. 

2.  Ask  if  you  may  be  seated. 

3.  Relax  for  a  few  seconds. 

4.  Gain  composure  before  speaking. 

5.  Speak  slowly  and  enunciate  each 
word  clearly. 

6.  Shaking  of  the  knees  is  caused  by 
tension.  Relax. 

7.  Don’t  possess  an  inferiority  complex; 
you  may  assume  the  attitude  of  equal¬ 
ity  tempered  by  inexperience. 

8.  State  your  mission  in  a  well-prepared 
way.  Do  not  mechanically  quote  a 
memorized  speech. 

9.  Don’t  be  timid  and  spineless. 

10.  Don’t  argue. 

11.  Be  pleasant  and  agreeable  every  second. 

12.  Avoid  intimidation  by  use  of  sympa¬ 
thy. 

13.  Don’t  remain  after  a  decision  has 
been  reached. 

D.  Terminating  the  interview: 

1.  Don’t  hang  on.  Prepare  to  leave  when 
decision  is  reached. 

2.  Express  appreciation  for  interview, 
whether  or  not  you  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful: 

a.  Be  sincere  in  words  of  appreciation. 

b.  Shake  hands  if  offered. 

3.  Leave  an  opening  for  a  later  call 
at  some  definite  time  in  the  future, 
if  not  successful. 
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4.  Say  “GcKxl-byc,”  turn,  and  leave.  [Note 
Item  D-5,  Lesson  No.  i.] 

5.  Make  all  actions  as  natural  as  possible. 

6.  Stay  after  the  decision  only  if  the 
employer  shows  definite  indications 
that  such  is  his  desire: 

a.  If  you  must  leave,  handle  the  situ¬ 
ation  tactfully. 

h.  The  after-decision  talk  may  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  to  become  better 
acquainted. 

F,.  The  following  helpful  suggestion  explains 
itself: 

('oMF,  Up  For  Air:  Many  people  “lose  their 
voices"  at  the  time  of  an  important  interview.  Emo¬ 
tional  tension  throws  carbon  dioxide  into  the  blood. 
When  the  success  of  a  conversation  or  public  speech 
Ix-comes  extremely  important,  excitement  and  anxi¬ 
ety  overload  the  blood  with  poisons.  Instantly,  the 
lungs  demand  more  oxygen;  the  result  is  a  suffo¬ 
cated  feeling. 

To  counteract  this  annoyance,  firs^  exert  all  your 
jxiwers  to  persuade  yourself  into  a  calm  state  of 
mind.  Then,  while  you  are  waiting  for  the  ap- 
ix)intmcnt,  deliberately  take  long  breaths.  Get  your 
blood  thoroughly  oxygenated.  When  the  time  comes, 
intersperse  your  remarks  with  pauses.  This  w'ill 
give  your  listener  time  to  hear,  and  you  the  chance 
for  another  breath  of  air.  Thus  you  will  continue 
to  be  oxygenated,  have  full  use  of  your  voice,  and 
get  your  idea  across  effectually. — Good  House/^eeping. 

Lesson  No.  5,  Fifth  Day 

V.  The  follow-up  procedure  [assuming  you  have 
been  unsuccessful  ] : 

A.  Take  advantage  of  any  opening  you  have 
made  for  return. 

R.  Keep  your  name  fresh  in  the  employer’s 
mind  by  occasional  alternate  methods  of 
re-applying: 

1 .  Letters. 

2.  Telephone  calls. 

3.  Accidental  meetings. 

C.  If  a  request  is  made  by  the  employer  for 
you  to  make  a  written  application,  send 
it  immediately. 

n.  Be  persistent  but  not  annoying.  Persistence 

used  tactfully  shows  good  qualities. 

E.  Activity  during  unemployment: 

1.  Analyze  your  failures. 

2.  Improve  and  enlarge  your  knowledge. 

a.  Home  study. 

h.  Night  school. 

c.  Post-graduate  work. 

d.  Reading. 

e.  Apprentice  work. 

F.  Don’t  allow  yourself  to  become  discouraged: 

1.  When  hope  wanes,  chances  wane. 

2.  Keep  up  your  morale. 

3.  Discouragement  shows  itself  through: 

a.  General  carelessness. 

b.  Indifferent  attitudes. 

c.  Radicalism. 


Ci.  Ask  jx^rsonal  friends,  who  come  in  fre¬ 
quent  contact  or  work  immediately  under 
prospective  employer,  to  keep  on  the  look¬ 
out  in  your  behalf. 

Results 

It  is  extremely  hard  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  to  measure  the  results  of  such  a  proj¬ 
ect  or  course  in  respect  to  students  placing  it 
into  actual  practice.  This  is  especially  true 
when  it  is  considered  that  senior  students 
will  lie  departing  from  teacher  supervision. 
In  the  case  of  last  year’s  Columbia  High 
School  graduates,  however,  I  was  fortunate 
in  effecting  an  extensive  follow-up  study. 

To  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  placement 
bureau  of  which  I  am  in  charge,  and  which 
is  conducted  within  the  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  has  been  instrumental  in  placing 
ten  graduates  of  the  1937  class. 

Local  employers  have  become  educated  to 
the  practice  of  asking  the  school  placement 
bureau  to  recommend  two  or  three  good 
graduates  for  a  position.  When  such  a  re¬ 
quest  is  received,  three  similarly  qualified 
students  are  selected  to  report  for  an  ar¬ 
ranged  interview  with  the  prospective  em¬ 
ployer. 

Before  these  interviews  are  conducted,  I 
visit  the  employer  and  tell  him  that  the 
school  is  interested  in  knowing  just  how 
these  students  act  during  the  different  parts 
of  the  interview.  I  tell  him  of  the  special 
course  which  each  student  was  required  to 
take,  and  the  content.  It  is  to  our  special  in¬ 
terest  to  know  whether  or  not  the  course  was 
put  to  use. 

Happily,  the  employers  with  whom  we 
have  come  in  contact  were  interested  and 
anxious  to  co-operate.  They  agreed  to  give 
a  detailed  report  of  their  reactions  to  the 
conduct  of  each  candidate  interviewed.  This 
report  was  to  be  given  when  I  returned  to 
the  office  following  the  interviews. 

The  results  of  the  post-interview  visits 
were  very  pleasing.  There  was  not  one  case 
in  which  a  student  failed  to  make  a  good 
showing.  Furthermore,  in  every  case  there 
was  definite  evidence  that  the  material  dis¬ 
cussed  from  the  outline  as  a  whole  provided 
a  substantial  background  to  bring  about  the 
applicant’s  success.  Then,  too,  practically 
every  student  interviewed  mentioned  the 
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fact  that  one  or  more  of  the  dirferent  tech- 
lOiques  or  precautions  discussed  was  quite 
definitely  taken  advantage  of  within  the 
course  of  the  interview. 

In  closing,  it  is  suggested  that  the  per¬ 
son  selected  to  present  this  course  should  be 
one  who  has  had  some  experience  in  di¬ 
recting  personnel.  This  exj^rience,  plus 
good  reference  material,  will  be  helpful  in 
tilling  in  the  outline  for  class  discussion, 

A  project  by  Glenn  L.  Gardiner,  published 
I  by  HarfXfr  &  Brothers,  New  York,  entitled, 
"How  You  Can  Get  a  Job,”  will  prove  help¬ 
ful  as  a  reference. 

Learn  It  With  Music 


lyiSS  NELLIE  D.  PUGSLEY,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  has  worked  out  a 
novel  scheme  for  teaching  certain  rules  in 
shorthand  and  for  memorizing  analogous 
word  beginnings  and  endings.  She  used 
stencils  of  musical  staffs  with  the  notes  of 
ppular  melodies;  written  close  to  the  notes 
are  the  shorthand  outlines  of  the  words  for 
the  songs.  I'he  class  sings  in  chorus. 

She  says  that,  although  the  shorthand  class 
doesn’t  exactly  become  a  glee  club,  the  pupils 
do  chuckle  with  glee  at  the  thought  of  music 
in  shorthand  class. 


POPEYE 

Before  p,  b,  r,  and  / 

And  after  p,  b,  r,  and  /, 

VVe  use  the  left  s 
As  it’s  written  in  best 
And  after  t,  d,  m,  n,  o. 

Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah 

Reverse  before  and  after  straight  strokes 
And  turn  to  left  between  two  straight  strokes 
After  s,  p,  b,  a  cradle 
And  hang  on  to  other  down  strokes. 


(Yankee  Doodle 

icle,  acle,  tic  and  tical 
tically,  lity,  ulate 
ulation,  bility,  city,  logy, 

!  logical,  and  rity 

I  ihcation,  ography,  egraphy,  and  gram 

I  Rrim,  ward  and  hood, 

and  ship  and  mental 
mity,  nity,  then  stic 

Miss  Pugsley  says  that  she  enjoys  singing 
her  way  through  the  difficulties  of  teaching 
l'  these  principles  and  that  the  pupils  certainly 
I  like  it.— M.  E.  G. 


JEARL  ZIMMERMAN  has  been  elected 
•  business  manager  of  the  Parma  (Ohio) 
schools  and  clerk-treasurer  of  the  city  board  of 
education  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  Last 
year,  Mr.  Zimmerman, 
a  former  commercial 
teacher  in  Parma  High 
School,  was  principal 
of  John  Muir  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  and,  until 
February  first  this 
year,  held  the  office  of 
assistant  principal  of 
Parma  Schaaf  High 
School,  where  he  was 
also  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department. 
Mr.  Zimmerman  has  had  a  wide  and  varied 
experience  in  the  business  field,  both  in  ac¬ 
countancy  and  in  a  managerial  capacity,  and 
this,  together  with  thirteen  years  of  public 
school  teaching  and  administrative  experience, 
has  well  fitted  him  for  the  present  promotion. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  is  an  ardent  worker  for  the 
cause  of  commercial  education.  Many  of  the 
members  of  the  N.C.T.F.  will  remember  the 
fine  program  he  gave  them  as  chairman  of  the 
Social  Economic  Round  Table  at  the  1937  Chi¬ 
cago  meeting. 


dm 

> 
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NB.  wine,  recently  appointed  assistant  su- 
•  perintendent  of  schools  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  distinguished  group 
of  business  educators  now  engaged  in  general 
school  administrative  duties. 

Mr.  Wine  studied  in  the  Miami-Jacobs  Busi¬ 
ness  College  in  Dayton,  then  worked  his  way 
through  Manchester  College,  North  Manches¬ 
ter,  Indiana,  receiving  an  A.B.  degree.  His 
master’s  degree  is  from  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

For  five  years  he  taught  business  subjects  at 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Dayton.  He  served  as 
assistant  principal  of  the  Emerson  Junior  High 
School  and  of  the  Kiser  High  School.  He  was 
principal  of  the  Wilbur  Wright  Junior  High 
Scliool  at  the  time  of  his  well-earned  promotion. 


- « - 

JOSEPH  MILLER,  JR.,  after  fifteen  years  of 
service  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City,  has  joined  the  General 
School  Department  of  Remington  Rand,  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York. 

Mr.  Miller  served  for  three  years  as  vice 
president  and  for  two  terms  as  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Public  School  Business 
Officials.  He  is  well  known  among  public 
school  business  administrators. 
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Correlating  English 
With  Shorthand 


RHODA  TRACY 


she  punctuate  correctly?” 

^  .  “By  all  means,  send  us  a  stenog¬ 

rapher  who  can  spell!” 

“If  we  just  didn’t  have  to  keep  checking 
up  on  our  stenographer’s  use  of  the  King’s 
English!”  ^  • 

Not  only  saddened  business  employers 
but  shorthand  teachers,  too,  generally  ad¬ 
mit  that  probably  the  weakest  point  in  the 
transcription  activity  is  the  student’s  lack  of 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  English. 

Since  a  perfect,  mailable  transcript  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  shorthand  instruction,  the 
logical  assumption  is  that  correct  English 
habits  should  be  cultivated  along  with 
transcribing  skill.  To  learn  the  rule  is  not 
sufficient — there  must  be  immediate  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  rule  in  its  natural  func¬ 
tioning  situation.  On  this  premise,  the  plan 
described  here  was  formulated. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Graduate  Busi¬ 
ness  Department  of  Metropolitan  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  includes  a  short  unit 
course  of  five  weeks  in  Mechanics  of  Eng¬ 
lish  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  fail  to 
pass  the  standardized  English  test  given  to 
those  enrolled  in  beginning  shorthand. 
Students  from  other  classes  are  urged  to 
take  this  course  if  they  are  particularly  weak 
in  English  fundamentals. 

The  Correlating  Plan 

Instruction  in  punctuation  and  spelling 
has  always  been  stressed  in  the  shorthand 
classes  in  connection  with  the  correction  of 
transcribed  material.  In  September  of  the 
school  year  1937-38,  a  plan  for  the  sys¬ 
tematic  correlation  of  the  teaching  of  me¬ 
chanics  of  English  with  shorthand  and 
dictation  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 


shorthand  instructors.  The  new  plan  pr 
vided  for  treatment  of  the  various  phas 
of  the  problem  so  that  all  major  poin 
would  be  covered  within  ten  weeks. 

The  plan  was  designed  to  cover  spc 
ing,  syllabication,  paragraphing,  senten 
structure,  capitalization,  punctuation,  at 
parts  of  speech.  In  the  shorthand  cla 
period,  approximately  one-half  hour  on  tv 
days  a  week  was  to  be  allowed  for  the  de 
inite  study  of  specific  problems  as  su 
gested  in  the  outline.  (All  courses  in  tl 
graduate  department  are  intensive,  and  tl 
shorthand  classes  meet  daily  for  two  hours 
The  sequence  of  topics  for  study  is  giv( 
below.  The  order  was  decided  upon  aft 
careful  consideration  of  analyses  of  tra 
scription  errors,  and  the  grouping  was  i 
tended  to  make  the  weekly  assignments 
approximately  equal  intensity. 

The  plan  suggests  that  at  least  five  mi 
utes  each  day  be  devoted  to  the  teachii 
of  spelling  and  syllabication.  One  secti( 
deals  with  teaching  devices  that  may 
employed,  for  instance: 

Words  looked  up  in  the  dictionary  may  be  i 
corded  by  the  student  on  the  top  of  letters  tra 
scribed.  Use  these  words  for  next  day’s  discussk 
Give  a  pre-test  of  twenty-five  words  from 
spelling  list.  Have  each  student  study  for  m 
tcry  the  words  he  has  misspelled. 

To  avoid  monotony  in  the  teaching  of  sp( 
ing,  present  the  words  from  different  viewpoir 
as  pronunciation,  syllabication,  accent,  classifi 
tion  as  to  parts  of  speech,  meanings,  and  uses, 
well  as  spelling. 

Sequence  of  Other  Topics 

First  wefh’  Paragraphing 

Sentence  Structure 
Capitalization 

Second  weeh'  Apostrophe — contractions 

Possessives 
Comma — Series 

— Words  in  apposition 
— Dates,  addresses 
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Third  week.’  Q>nima — Co-ordinate  clauses 

Semicolon 

I’eruKl — End  of  sentence 
— Abbreviations 

Fourth  week:  0»mma — Introductory  expressions 

— Restrictive  clause 


Question  Mark 

Colon 

Fifth  week: 

Comma — Parenthetical  expressions 
Dash 

Figures 

Sixth  week: 

Compounds 

Comma — Omissions 

— Words  of  address 
Quotation  Marks 

Seventh  week: 

Nouns  and  Pronouns 

Who— Whom 

I — Me,  etc. 

Eighth  week’- 

Adjectives  and  Atlverbs 

A — An 
(jood — Well 

Comparatives 

Ninth  week’. 

Verbs 

Shall— Will 

Can — May 

Lie — Lay 

Accept — Except 

Tenth  week’- 

Agreement  of  subject  and  verb 
Plurals 

Review  letters 

Every  student  in  the  department  is  re¬ 
quired  to  have  an  English  reference  book, 
Stenographers’  Transcription  Reference,  by 
W.  Briant  Hobson,  This  text  is  cited  in  the 
plan  as  the  authority  for  the  rules  covering 
the  topics  under  discussion.  Other  English 
authorities  are  suggested  for  the  instructor’s 
'  use. 

*  Materials  to  be  used  for  illustration  were 
selected  from  the  following  books,  and  page 
numbers  are  indicated  in  charts  for  easy 
reference: 

Sdf-Aids,  L.  J.  O’Rourke,  Educational  and  Personnel 
Publishing  Company,  1927. 

*  Apfdied  Punctuation,  Charles  G,  Reigner,  H.  M. 

Rowe  Company,  1936. 

An  Introduction  to  Transcription,  Adams  and  Skimin, 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1936. 

Functional  Method  Dictation,  Louis  A.  Leslie, 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1936. 
Direct-Method  Materials  for  Gregg  Shorthand, 
Brewington  and  Soutter,  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  1933. 

Progressive  Dictation,  Lillian  Grissom  Wilson, 
\  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1930. 


The  manner  in  which  the  suggested  ma¬ 
terials  are  used  in  the  class  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor.  The  instructor 
may  use  the  materials  for  dictation  for 
transcription,  the  materials  may  be  dictated 
supplementary  to  class  discussion,  or  some 
of  the  problems  may  be  included  in  the 
homework  assignments.  However,  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  made  that  dictated  material 
be  transcribed,  if  possible,  so  that  the  con¬ 
nections  can  be  cemented  between  the  dic¬ 
tation,  punctuation,  and  typewriting. 

The  Plan  Applied 

To  illustrate  how  the  plan  was  actually 
applied  in  one  beginning  dictation  class 
(dictation  from  60  to  80  words  per  minute), 
the  following  description  of  procedure  is 
given: 

First  Five  Weeks 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  hour  each  day.  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  topics  for  the  week.  See  “Sequence 
of  Other  Topics,”  above. 

Monday  and  Wednesday.  Transcription:  Material 
was  selected  from  that  suggested  in  the  charts. 

Friday.  Transcription:  Material  was  generally  taken 
from  Gregg  tests. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  J/j  hour  each  day. 
Correction  of  transcripts,  with  equal  emphasis 
placed  on  English  errors  and  transcript  errors. 

Second  Five  Weeks 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  hour  each  day.  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  topics  for  the  week  (see  “Sequence  of 
Other  Topics,”  above),  with  illustrative  material 
taken  from  Hobson,  and  dictation  material  from 
that  suggested  in  the  charts. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday.  Transcription:  Ma¬ 
terial  was  selected  by  the  instructor  from  miscel¬ 
laneous  sources  to  cover  various  phases  of 
the  mechanics  of  English. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  hour  each  day. 
Correction  of  transcripts,  with  equal  emphasis 
placed  on  English  errors  and  transcript  errors. 


►  About  Rhoda  Tracy:  Instructor  in  Metropoli¬ 
tan  High  School,  Los  Angeles.  B.  E.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  master’s  de 
gree  to  come  from  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  soon.  Like  most  good  teachers,  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  vocational  guidance.  Hobbies:  badmin¬ 
ton,  motoring,  music. 
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Test  Results 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  weeks,  the  stand¬ 
ardized  English  test  was  given  the  class 
under  discussion.  The  majority  of  the  class 
made  a  grade  considerably  above  the  stand¬ 
ard  median  for  the  test.  Only  one-third 
of  these  students  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
regular  class  in  Mechanics  of  English  dur¬ 
ing  this  same  period. 

Instructors’  Reactions 

On  the  whole,  the  reaction  of  the  instruc¬ 
tors  is  favorable  to  the  plan.  As  a  result 
of  the  findings  through  questionnaires  filled 
in  by  the  instructors,  the  plan  has  been 
somewhat  modified.  The  dictation  instruc¬ 
tors  plan  to  continue  to  correlate  the  teach¬ 
ing,  but  prefer  to  base  the  sequence  of 
topics  on  the  particular  needs  of  each  class, 
rather  than  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  schedule 
in  the  plan.  These  needs  may  be  determined 
by  the  results  of  the  English  test  or  by 
transcriptions  submitted  early  in  the  course. 
As  far  as  the  shorthand  theory  classes  are 
concerned,  how'ever,  the  instructors  feel  that 
class  time  cannot  be  spared  for  instruction 
in  mechanics  of  English  other  than  that  in¬ 
cidental  to  correction  of  transcriptions. 

Modifications  in  the  plan  will  be  made 
as  circumstances  seem  to  justify  it. 

Metropolitan  High  School’s 
Graduate  Business  Department 

(Editor's  Note:  At  our  request.  Miss  Tracy 
prepared  the  following  description  of  the  department 
which  offers  the  course  outlined  in  the  preceding 
article.] 

The  history  of  the  Graduate  Business  De¬ 
partment  of  Metropolitan  High  School  is  a 
story  of  phenomenal  growth  in  enrollment 
and  achievement. 

The  department  was  organized  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1935.  Forty-five  students  were  care¬ 
fully  selected  from  the  graduates  of  the 
various  high  schools  in  Los  Angeles  to  re¬ 
ceive  intensive  training  in  secretarial  sub¬ 
jects  at  Metropolitan.  The  entire  group 
studied  under  one  instructor  for  six  hours 
a  day  throughout  one  semester.  That  this 
procedure  was  successful  was  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  school  was  able  to  place 


all  these  students  in  positions  at  the  end  of 
the  training  period,  in  spite  of  unfavorable 
business  conditions. 

In  September,  1936,  a  group  of  225  stu¬ 
dents  was  admitted  to  the  Graduate  Busi¬ 
ness  Department.  Several  classes  in  secre¬ 
tarial  training  met  for  four  hours  daily. 
The  importance  of  training  in  other  branches 
of  commercial  education,  in  addition  to  the 
secretarial,  was  realized,  however,  and  plans 
for  expansion  were  put  into  effect. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Albert  E.  Bullock, 
former  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education 
of  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  was  appointed 
principal  of  Metropolitan  High  School. 
Under  his  skillful  leadership,  the  Graduate 
Business  Department  has  grown  in  scope 
and  efficiency.  The  enrollment  in  the  de¬ 
partment  has  increased  to  an  average  of  900 
students.  The  faculty  includes  26  instructors. 

Several  courses  are  available:  stenographic, 
secretarial,  clerical,  P.B.X.,  hand  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  machine  bookkeeping,  calculating-ma¬ 
chine  o|ieration,  and  merchandising.  The 
school  is  well  supplied  with  up-to-date  ma¬ 
chines  and  instructional  equipment. 

Enrollment  is  open  to  graduates  of  senior 
high  schools,  junior  colleges,  and  colleges. 
Each  student  is  interviewed,  counseled,  and 
guided  into  the  classes  which  best  meet  his 
needs.  Non-commercial  graduates  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  beginning  classes;  commercial  1 
graduates  are  enrolled  in  advanced  or  fin¬ 
ishing  classes.  The  period  of  training  varies 
from  two  or  three  months  to  ten  months, 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  position  antici-  » 
pated  and  the  student’s  previous  preparation. 

When  a  student  is  ready  for  a  position,  he 
is  aided  in  obtaining  employment  by  an 
employment  counselor  and  the  central  em¬ 
ployment  service,  which  is  maintained  jointly 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Schools,  the  State 
of  California,  and  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  employment  division  was 
successful  in  making  over  350  placements 
from  June  through  December,  1937.  The 
employment  counselor,  assisted  by  two  co¬ 
ordinators,  keeps  in  close  contact  with  em¬ 
ployers,  creating  good  will,  and  keeping  up  t 
to  date  the  job-analysis  records  so  that  the  ! 
curriculum  of  the  school  can  be  modified  to  j 
meet  the  current  business  demands.  ) 
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Your  School  Can  Afford 
Office  Machine  Instruction 

EARL  P.  STRONG 


IT  is  generally  recognized  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  business  education  in  large 
village  and  city  high  schools  is  unsatis¬ 
factory  unless  it  includes  an  up-to-date,  well- 
equipped,  and  well-organized  course  in  of¬ 
fice  practice  and  machines. 

That  there  is  a  need  for  office-machine 
instruction  in  all  communities  except  the 
very  small  ones  is  easy  to  prove.  Surveys 
made  during  the  past  few  years  indicate  that 
communities  with  a  population  of  10,000 
and  upward  have  a  definite  place  for  work¬ 
ers  trained  in  the  use  of  clerical  machines. 

Assuming  that  the  need  for  office-machine 
instruction  has  been  proved  by  a  community 
survey  showing  definite  employment  trends 
in  this  direction,  the  next  consideration 
toward  developing  an  office  machines  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  cost  of  equipment.  Most  teach¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  school  administrators,  imme¬ 
diately  think  of  a  $10,000  program  when 
office  machines  are  mentioned.  This  is  not 
inevitable. 

The  expense  of  a  course  in  clerical  prac¬ 
tice  and  machines  w  ill,  of  course,  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  plan  and  method  of  teaching 
which  is  followed.  The  experienced  teacher 
finds  after  experimenting  with  various  plans 
that  the  fundamental  content  material  and 
teaching  techniques  are  the  same,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  teacher  follows  the  Ro¬ 
tation  Plan,  the  Single  Machine  Plan,  the 
Battery  Plan,  or  the  Integrated  Machine 
Plan.  The  determining  factors  in  choosing 
the  plan  are  the  number  of  pupils  and  the 
amount  of  equipment  available. 

Single-  or  Variegated -Machine  Plan 

The  teacher’s  plans  and  the  set-up  of  work 
are  the  same  in  the  Single-Machine  and  in 
the  Variegated  Plan.  In  a  department  where 


there  are  not  and  will  never  be  sufficient 
pupils  to  warrant  the  purchase  of  more  than 
one,  two,  or  three  machines  of  each  kind, 
it  is  wise  to  group  the  equipment  in  the 
room  according  to  kinds,  with  different 
makes  of  calculating  machines  together,  dif¬ 
ferent  makes  of  adding  machines  together, 
etc.  Many  schools  work  effectively  under 
this  plan. 

Some  schools,  however,  start  in  this  man¬ 
ner  and,  with  the  increase  in  pupils  and 
equipment,  develop  the  Battery  Plan.  Even 
in  the  Single-Machine  Plan,  where  there  is 
only  one  machine  of  a  kind,  the  Battery  Plan 
can  be  applied  in  modified  form,  by  group¬ 
ing  the  class  into  units  of  similar  types  of 
machines. 

The  Single-Machine  Plan  is  inexpensive 
to  install  and  the  results  are  good. 

Battery  Plan 

The  Battery  Plan  is  used  in  larger  de¬ 
partments,  where  there  are  enough  similar 
machines  to  warrant  placing  the  different 
kinds  in  separate  rooms;  such  as  a  battery 
of  transcribing  machines  in  one  room,  a 
battery  of  computing  machines  in  another 
room,  etc. 

All  pupils  work  on  similar  types  of  ma¬ 
chines  at  the  same  time.  Whether  the  work 
is  based  on  individual  progress  or  on  all 
the  pupils’  doing  the  same  lesson  with  a 


y  About  Earl  Strong:  Instructor  and  assistant 
to  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City.  B.Acct.,  Rider  College,  Trenton, 
N.J.;  B.S.  in  Ed.,  State  Teachers  College,  In> 
diana,  Pa.;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus.  Is  doing  further  graduate  work  at 
Iowa.  Co-author  of  a  book,  author  of  magazine 
articles.  Active  in  professional  organizations. 
Hobbies:  travel  and  professional  reading. 
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minimum  and  maximum  requirement  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  number  of  machines  avail¬ 
able  and  upon  the  teacher. 

This  is  the  best  plan  from  the  point  of 
view  of  instruction,  because  the  teacher  can 
give  her  entire  time  to  one  unit  at  a  time 
instead  of  splitting  her  energy  and  thought 
among  several  units  simultaneously.  The 
Battery  Plan  is  by  far  the  most  expensive  to 
install. 

Integrated  Plan 

The  Integrated  Plan  depicts  a  model  office 
set-up  where  the  rotation  method  is  applied 
and  the  students  perform  the  duties  of  each 
position  in  the  model  office.  This  work  is 
made  as  real  as  it  can  be  made  in  a  school. 

Rotation  Plan 

The  Rotation  Plan  is  confusing,  because  it 
applies  to  any  or  all  of  the  other  three  plans. 
In  all  three  plans,  pupils  are  allotted  time 
for  the  development  of  fundamental  knowl¬ 
edges.  They  move  from  unit  to  unit  in  a 
progressive  manner. 

In  the  Integrated  and  Single-Machine 
Plans,  instruction  is  done  singly  or  by  small 
groups,  whereas  in  the  Battery  Plan  the 
entire  group  moves  from  machine  to  ma¬ 
chine.  The  Rotation  Plan  is  not  a  plan  of 
organization,  but  a  method  used  within 
any  plan.  It  is  considered  the  best  one  for 
use  in  small  schools,  because  it  presents  the 
following  outstanding  advantages; 

It  is  easily  adjusted  to  varying  situations.  It  is 
inexpensive  to  equip.  The  equipment  is  in  con¬ 
stant  use.  Impartial  use  of  varied  office  machines 
allows  for  individual  differences.  The  course  is 
easily  administered. 

In  discussing  the  finances  for  the  above 
types  of  instruction,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  any  plan  can  be  followed  with  good 
results  provided  enough  equipment  is  avail¬ 
able.  Only  the  large  city  schools,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  can  afford  to  offer  machine  courses 
under  the  Battery  Plan. 

Small  schools  need  ofl&ce-machlne  in¬ 
struction  as  well  as  the  large  schools,  but 
they  have  been  slow  in  installing  office- 
practice  and  machine  courses,  partly  because 
most  present  courses  are  impractical  for  the 
small  school.  The  trend  is  toward  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  an  office-machine  course  in  the 
small  community,  based  on  the  minimum  of 
equipment  needed  for  instructional  purposes. 

The  schedule  of  “Office  Machines  for 
the  Small  Commercial  Department”  included 
in  this  article  deals  with  minimum  rather 
than  with  maximum  requirements.  It 
shows  that  the  small  school  can  afford  to 
offer  a  course  in  office  practice  and  machines 
on  a  limited  scale,  and  yet  extend  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  advantages  to  its  pupils  as 
those  offered  in  a  large  school.  It  proves 
that  practical  and  economical  office  ma¬ 
chines  can  be  purchased  by  small  commer¬ 
cial  departments  at  a  minimum  expenditure. 
Some  real  work  can  be  done  by  the  small 
schools  in  the  office  machines  field  by  in¬ 
stalling  the  equipment  suggested  in  the 
schedule.  The  prices  given  are  school  net 
prices,  f.o.b.  shipping  points. 

Three  groups  are  outlined  for  practical 
use.  Group  1  indicates  the  preferred  ma¬ 
chines;  Group  2  indicates  a  first  alternate 
group;  and  Group  3  indicates  a  second  al¬ 
ternate  group.  Supplementary  alternates  are 
listed  within  machine  groups  as  suggestions 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  varied 
programs.  Substitutions  may  easily  be  made 
in  any  of  the  groups,  as  the  machines  have 
been  selected  only  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
author  as  to  the  type,  use,  and  price. 

By  following  one  of  the  three  suggested 
groups,  a  school  may  have  a  sampling  of 
the  various  types  of  office  machines  that  arc 
in  common  use  today.  The  machines  sug¬ 
gested  will  provide  the  necessary  bases  on 
which  fundamental  knowledges  may  be 
built.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  small  com¬ 
mercial  department  to  develop  highly  skilled 
operators,  but  rather  to  teach  those  funda¬ 
mentals  which  are  associated  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  common  office  machines. 

The  skills  acquired  on  any  one  of  the 
suggested  groupings,  even  though  inexpen¬ 
sive,  will  give  the  student  the  same  basis  for 
skill  development  as  would  more  extensive 
types  of  machines.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
price  of  the  machine  involved  but  rather 
the  types  and  variety  of  machines. 

For  example,  the  fundamental  knowledges 
covering  the  operation  of  a  gelatine  duplica- 
{Continued  on  page  632) 
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OFFICE  MACHINES  FOR  THE  SMALL  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

The  following  list  of  machines  represents  the  personal  opinion  of  the  author  as  to  which  machines 

should  he  purchased. 


Type  and  Make  of  Machine  j 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Alternate 

Adding  and  Listing  Machines 

Burroughs,  6-coluiiin,  hand-op)crated . 

$  80.10 

Allen,  Model  66,  6-column,  hand-opierated . 

$  60.00 

Barrett,  10-key,  non-listing,  hand-operated . 

Remington-Rand,  Junior  Model,  hand-operated . 

Allen-Wales,  Model  67,  hand-of>erated . 

Victor,  6-column,  hand-operated . 

Calculating  Machines 

Burroughs,  5-column,  key-opjcrated . 

80.10 

Barrett,  10-kcv,  desk  figuring  machine  . 

45.00 

Lightning  Calculator,  Model  D-1 . 

3.65 

Comptometer,  Model  J,  8-column,  key-driven . 

255.00 

212.50 

170.00 

17.50 

Marchant,  Model  H-9,  9-column,  hand-op)erated . 

Monroe,  Model  LI 307,  7-column,  hand-operated . 

Meilieke,  card  calculator . 

Stencil  Duplicators 

Mimeograph,  Model  30,  hand-operated . 

37.50 

Rntospeed,  Model  “C” . 

35.00 

"Copy -Stamp,”  Model  4,  letter  size . 

19.50 

Rotospeed,  Model  "A A” . 

58.00 

39.60 

39.50 

34.50 
25.00 

Genco  Ehiplicator,  Model  35 . 

Heyer  Lettergraph,  Model  24B . 

Tempograph,  Model  0 . 

Multistamp,  Model  5 . 

Stencil  Scopes 

Mimeoscopc,  Portable  Model . 

33.00 

Genco  “Stencil  Scope” . 

15.00 

Heyer  Clearoscopc . 

7.50 

Tempjoscope,  Portable  Model . 

17.50 
15.00 

10.50 

Multistamp  Multiscoptc . 

Rotospeed  Tracing  Scop^e . 

Gelatine  Dupucators 

Ditto,  Portable  Model,  flat  bed . 

38.50 

Autocopy,  “Presto”  Model,  flat  bed . 

32.50 

Heyer,  Junior  Efficiency  Model,  flat  bed . 

7.50 

Parker-Rlack,  Direct  Rotary  Duplicator . 

52.50 

42.50 

37.50 
36.00 
25.00 
17.55 
15.00 

12.50 
5.00 

Standard  Duplicator,  Regular  Model . 

Rex-O-Graph,  Table  Model . 

Heyer,  Efficiency  Model . 

Standard  Duplicator,  Junior  Model . 

Sherrick  Duplicator,  Single  Unit  Model . 

Voice-Writing  Machines 

200.00 

52.50 

200.00 

Addressing  Machines 

27.50 

Addressograph  Spccdomat,  Model  50 . 

17.50 

{Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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Croup  1 


Group  2 


Group  3 


Alternate 


HoUKKEbPlNU  AND  Fo$TIN(i  MACHINES 

Monroc-Gardner,  Desk  Semi-Bookkeeping 

Model  109-52-011 . 

189.00 

Sundstrand  Posting  Unit,  Model  8142-P,  hand-operated. . . 

187.50 

Burroughs,  Model  90802,  hand-operated . 

146.70 

Totals . 

$710.70 

$602.50 

$447.35 

Note:  All  prices  listed  above  are  NET  school  prices,  f.o.b.  factory,  quoted  as  of  February  1,  1938. 


lor  can  be  learned  just  as  readily  on  an  in¬ 
expensive  flat  bed  model  as  on  an  expensive 
upright  model.  It  is  the  principle  of  opera¬ 
tion  that  has  to  be  considered  rather  than 
the  make  of  machine  or  elaborateness  of  the 
equipment. 

Another  example  is  the  teaching  of  the 
tundamentals  of  bookkeeping -machine  op¬ 
eration.  It  is  similar  in  operation  to  the 
adding-listing  machine.  Figures  are  put  in 
the  machine  at  various  positions  correspond¬ 
ing  to  Debit  and  Credit  columns;  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  accumulated,  and  the  net  balance 
is  printed  at  the  end. 

The  ordinary  typewriter  can  be  used  for 
teaching  billing-machine  operation. 

The  operating  principles  of  a  calculating 
machine  can  be  taught  just  as  readily  on  a 
five<olumn  machine  as  can  be  taught  on  a 
larger  one. 

The  fundamental  knowledges  and  skills 
of  ojKration  can  be  easily  applied  to  other 
makes  and  types  of  these  machines  when  the 
student  is  required  to  use  them  on  the  job 
in  a  business  office,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  inexpensive  models  of  office  machines  do 
not  have  the  great  number  of  mechanical 
devices  and  gadgets  on  them  that  are  found 
on  the  more  expensive  models.  For  ordinary 
school  use,  it  does  not  seem  justifiable  to 
invest  a  large  amount  of  money  in  one  ma¬ 
chine.  It  would  seem  to  be  more  logical 
to  utilize  this  same  expenditure  in  purchas¬ 
ing  a  number  of  different  types  of  machines 
in  inexpensive  models.  It  is  the  principle 
of  operation  for  each  type  of  machine  that 
we  are  attempting  to  teach.  The  gadgets 
can  be  learned  on  the  job! 

The  schedule  of  office  machines  will  un¬ 


doubtedly  reveal  the  seemingly  impossible 
— how  to  equip  an  entire  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  with  office  machines  for  the  small  sum 
of  from  $400  to  $600.  The  following  sched¬ 
ule  proves  that  it  can  l^e  done! 

Fifth  Annual 

California  State  Conference 

ALIFORNIA  will  hold  its  Fifth  Annual 
State  Conference  on  Business  Education 
in  Fresno  on  Saturday,  April  9. 

This  conference  is  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  California  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Ira  W. 
Kibby,  Director  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  and  by  the  Federated  Busi¬ 
ness  Teachers  Associations  of  California.  The 
president  of  the  latter  organization  is  Miss 
Margaret  Todd,  Head  of  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  of  Fresno  Technical  High  School 
and  Junior  College. 

The  Central  California  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  under  Milburn  Wright  as 
president,  is  making  local  arrangements  and 
will  serve  as  host. 

The  main  purposes  of  these  annual  con¬ 
ferences  are: 

1.  To  extend  the  acquaintance  of  leaders 
in  business  education. 

2.  To  discuss  and  improve  practices  in 
commercial  education. 

3.  To  stimulate  research  and  experimenta¬ 
tion  among  teachers  and  officers  of  business 
education  in  the  state. 

About  four  hundred  persons  have  attended 
previous  conferences  and  have  reported 
highly  stimulative  and  productive  meetings. 
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Shorthand  on  a  Shingle 


Sl'REAMLINING  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  We  streamline  our  automobiles 
and  our  trains,  while  Dr.  Mursell 
streamlines  our  minds.  How  long  will  it 
Ik  before  we  streamline  the  final  phases  of 
our  shorthand  instruction  by  attempting  to 
remove  all  the  causes  of  future  friction? 

It  appears  even  yet  to  be  the  common 
notion  that  a  typical  employer,  when  moved 
by  an  idea,  will  pronounce  the  ancient 
formula,  “Take  a  letter,”  twiddle  his  thumbs 
while  his  stenographer  goes  through  vari¬ 
ous  preparatory  motions,  and  then  deliver 
himself  of  his  message  at  a  measured  100 
words  per  minute. 

Such  has  not  been,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  the  practice  in  any  worthwhile  situ- 
>  ation.  Rather  does  “taking  a  letter,”  usually 
with  a  minimum  of  warning,  resemble  the 
performance  of  a  Chinese  juggler  who 
catches  in  a  large  brass  dish  a  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  bullets  fired  at  him  point  blank 
from  a  cannon. 

'  Culture  vs.  Spade  Work 

I  may  be  old-fashioned,  but  I  am  certainly 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  modern  notion 
that  a  ditch  digger  will  dig  a  better  ditch 
because  he  has  a  hazy  recollection  that  a 
horse  had  something  to  do  with  the  siege 
'  of  Troy,  or  that  a  man  named  Pliny  be- 
I  came  involved  with  a  volcano  somewhere, 
but  I  do  believe  that  a  shorthand  writer 
will  do  better  work  in  a  routine  manner 
if  he  knows  that  he  can  write  reasonably 
good  shorthand  under  unusual  conditions. 

While  it  may  as  well  be  admitted  that 
the  average  student  is  not  exactly  avid  for 
distinction,  some  are  really  ambitious. 
Every  ambitious  writer  is  going,  some  time 


or  other,  to  get  himself  involved  in  a  little 
reporting  under  circumstances  far  from 
normal,  and  his  performance  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  may  make  or  break  him.  Charles 
Dickens  did  so,  in  the  dip-pen  days,  with 
two  friends  holding  a  pocket-handkerchief 
over  his  notebook  to  keep  off  the  rain — ^and 
his  notebook  was  probably  not  like  our 
convenient,  stiff-backed  ones  either. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  photographs 
of  Charlie  Swem  writing  on  the  hand  rail 
of  an  observation  platform,  or  sitting  on  the 
Treasury  steps  resting  his  notebook  on  his 
straw  hat.  Do  we  train  our  graduates  to 
meet  the  unexpected  with  equanimity,  or 
do  we  just  trust  to  luck?  Do  we  tell  them 
what  really  happens  in  the  stenographer’s 
little  world,  or  do  we  just  leave  them  to  find 
out? 

I  have  been  in  classrooms  where  the  stu¬ 
dents  wrote  as  well  as  they  could  among 
textbooks  piled  on  their  desks,  to  which  ac¬ 
cumulation  the  girls  had  added  handbags 
of  widely  differing  proportions  and  varying 
aesthetic  appeal — presumably  because  the 
school  failed  to  provide  a  place  for  these 
things  elsewhere.  This  was  their  daily  state. 
Yet  we  all  know  that,  in  order  to  write 
passably  well  under  unusual  circumstances, 
it  is  first  of  all  requisite  to  write  very  well 
under  favorable  conditions — and  the  latter 


^  About  James  Power:  Deputy  Marshal,  Munici¬ 
pal  Court,  City  of  Los  Angeles.  B.S.  in  Educa- 
tin,  magna  cum  laude.  University  of  Southern 
California.  Holds  Gregg  Shorthand  Teacher’s 
certificate;  175-word  gold  shorthand  medal; 
typewriting  certificate  for  92  w.p.m.  under  In¬ 
ternational  Rules.  Has  published  before  in  your 
favorite  professional  magazine.  Was  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Association  of 
Los  Angeles.  Worked  in  Washington  during  the 
World  War.  Has  done  court  reporting.  Hob¬ 
by:  shorthand. 
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arc  rarely  the  ones  met  in  most  busy  organ¬ 
izations  where  there  are  opportunities  ahead. 

A  wise  man  once  remarked  that  a  good 
stenographer  should  be  able  to  write  short¬ 
hand  on  a  shingle  with  a  burnt  match.  In 
many  positions  this  is  almost  literally  true 
— the  stenographer  who  would  impress  the 
executive  must  be  able  to  write  anywhere, 
at  any  time,  on  anything;  I  have  myself 
written  on  a  wall  for  lack  of  some  better 
medium  at  the  moment.  But  we  do  not, 

I  think,  usually  introduce  training  in  our 
schools  which  would  equip  the  student  to 
give  a  good  account  of  himself  when  taken 
unawares. 

To  write  readable  shorthand  on  any  scrap 
of  paper  that  comes  to  hand,  without  the 
usual  routine  of  getting  ready, ^  invariably 
attracts  the  attention  of  employers,  to  most 
of  whom  shorthand  is  a  fearful  and  won¬ 
derful  thing.  Right  here  it  might  be  said 
that  if  you  still  cherish  the  old  notion  that 
the  employer  likes  to  train  his  help  on  the 
job,  banish  it.  This  canard  has  caused 
untold  anguish  to  the  juniors  of  the  short¬ 
hand  fraternity,  and  should  long  since  have 
been  sunk  without  trace. 

How  Do  We  Train  Them? 

How  many  of  our  schools  are  giving  dic¬ 
tation  under  the  varying  conditions  which 
will  certainly  be  encountered  later  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  students — writing 
on  the  knee,  writing  standing,  writing  on  the 
move,  writing  on  loose  paper  without  proper 
control,  as  when  using  a  telephone?  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  this  would  be  an  ideal  program, 
but  of  what  use  a  mark  if  we  do  not  con¬ 
sistently  shoot  at  it? 

Lest  I  be  suspected  of  yearning  for  the 
wholly  impossible,  it  might  be  mentioned 
that  the  Commercial  College  in  Cali,  Co¬ 
lombia  (population  125,000),  has  for  years 
been  instructing  its  students  in  reporting 
telephone  conversations  and  radio  talks  as 
regular  class  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  school  has  its  own  telephone  system, 
centralized  in  the  principal’s  office,  and 
operates  its  own  radio  station,  over  which 
it  broadcasts  commercial  and  cultural  pro¬ 
grams  audible  in  Canada. 

Incidentally,  while  it  may  seem  simple 


enough  to  jot  down  a  short  message  as  re¬ 
ceived  over  the  telephone,  it  will  be  found 
by  those  who  attempt  it  that  taking  a  pro¬ 
longed  solid  dictation,  such  as  a  deed,  agree¬ 
ment,  or  other  legal  document — with  only 
the  elbow  to  steady  the  notebook  and  the 
writing  hand  to  turn  the  leaves — is  a  piece 
of  high-class  work,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  great  deal  of  nervous  tension.  Much  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  is,  I  believe,  in¬ 
herent  in  the  fact  that  the  reader  does  not 
see  the  writer  working  and  will  therefore 
often  get  quite  out  of  hand.  Some  prac¬ 
tice  along  this  line  may  well  avoid  trouble 
later,  and  give  poise  where  poise  is  sadly 
needed. 

A  Game  of  Follow-the-T eacher 

Many  years  ago  it  was  a  common  saying 
among  us  boys  that  to  whistle  and  ride  , 
presented  peculiar  difficulties;  so  also  does 
the  double  act  of  writing  and  walking. 
However,  almost  anything  may  be  learned. 

I  see  no  great  problem  in  teaching  students 
in  class  to  make  notes  on  the  knee,  or  stand¬ 
ing  up;  and  while  it  might  tickle  the  risibil¬ 
ities  of  some  at  first,  I  do  not  see  any  reason, 
either,  why  students  could  not  stroll  around 
the  room  after  the  instructor  while  he  makes 
short  remarks,  as  a  superintendent  or  master 
mechanic  would  make  comments,  and  throw 
off  an  occasional  “remind  me’’  when  in¬ 
specting  a  plant,  going  around  a  factory 
yard,  or  looking  over  the  company  garage. 
The  increased  confidence  with  which  the 
students  would  later  tackle  their  first  jobs 
would  amply  justify  the  procedure. 

True,  all  will  not  work  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  but  the  knowledge  of  what  they 
could  do  if  required  would  improve  per¬ 
formance  under  reasonably  agreeable  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Briefly,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should 
be  two  practical  outcomes  to  advanced  short¬ 
hand  training: 

(1)  To  write  good  shorthand  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  position. 

(2)  To  write  readable  shorthand  on  the 
knee,  standing,  walking,  or  using  the 
telephone. 

But  perhaps  mine  is  just  another  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness  1 
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No.  5  of  a  Series  on  the  Business  Curriculum 


A  One-Year  Course 
In  Bookkeeping 

A.  O.  COLVIN,  Ph.D. 


^  AN  examination  of  the  curriculum  out- 
lined  in  the  November  Business 
Education  World  will  show  a  se¬ 
quence  of  courses  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  years  consisting  of  introduction  to 
business,  general  bookkeeping,  and  con¬ 
sumer  economics,  elective  for  pupils  who  are 
not  interested  in  the  vocational  aspects  of 
business  education  and  required  of  all  who 
expect  to  major  in  business.  Those  interested 
in  bookkeeping  and  accounting  as  a  field  of 
specialization  would  take  the  course  in  vo¬ 
cational  bookkeeping  in  the  twelfth  year  in 
addition  to  the  above  sequence.  With  this 
plan  in  mind,  it  will  be  easier  to  follow  the 
discussion  of  the  course  in  general  book¬ 
keeping. 

,  The  term  “general  bookkeeping”  is  used 
here  because  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  ter¬ 
minology  in  use  in  academic  education. 
Courses  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  sci¬ 
ence  which  purport  to  give  pupils  a  general 
background  of  appreciations  and  knowledges 
in  these  fields  are  called  “general”  courses. 
They  do  not  presume  that  the  pupil  will  spe¬ 
cialize,  or  even  follow  the  study  any  fur¬ 
ther,  in  the  particular  subject.  Such  courses 
aim  to  give  as  many  consumer  values  as  pos¬ 
sible,  that  is,  skills  and  knowledges  that  will 
be  useful  to  a  majority  of  the  pupils  in  their 
I  daily  experiences. 

General  Objectives 

The  general  objectives  of  the  course  in 
general  bookkeeping,  then,  should  be  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  as  those  for  the  other 
courses  referred  to  above,  but  a  more  re¬ 
strictive  statement  of  them  may  be  helpful 
in  this  discussion.  The  general  objectives 
of  the  course  should  be: 


1.  To  give  an  appreciation  of  the  institution  of 
business  and  a  better  understanding  of  its  agencies, 
customs,  methods,  and  practices. 

2.  To  extend  the  exploratory  field  for  pupils  who 
are  interested  in  business,  and  especially  bookkee|v 
ing  and  accounting. 

3.  To  give  at  least  an  elementary  background  of 
knowledge  for  the  interpretation  of  financial  rec¬ 
ords  and  reports. 

4.  To  improve  the  pupil’s  ability  to  keep  per¬ 
sonal  and  family  records,  and  to  give  a  sufficient 
degree  of  skill  in  keeping  books  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  keep  acceptable  records  for  small  business  ven¬ 
tures  or  enterprises. 

5.  To  give  an  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  try 
out  his  abilities,  desires,  and  interests  in  the  field 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Specific  Objectives 

A  categorical  list  of  the  specific  objectives 
of  the  course  cannot  be  given  here  because  of 
limited  space,  but  some  attention  can  be  giv¬ 
en  to  them  in  a  general  discussion. 

The  institution  of  business  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  man’s  social  intercourse  that  he 
should  have  a  better  understanding  of  its 
functions  and  how  he  can  make  the  best  use 
of  its  agencies.  A  smattering  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  gained  from  his  daily  experiences 
and  from  the  content  of  some  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  subjects.  The  field  is  more  directly 
approached  in  the  course  in  introduction  to 
business  in  the  tenth  grade,  but  it  should  be 
continued  in  the  course  in  general  book¬ 
keeping. 

A  general  overview  of  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  and  our  economic  order  should  be 
developed  gradually  along  with  the  use  of 
more  formal  bookkeeping  records.  The 
different  types  of  business  organization 
should  be  studied.  Some  of  the  legal  as¬ 
pects  of  business  or  business  law  should  be 
included  in  the  course.  The  industrial  or- 
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ganization  and  its  problems  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  elementary  way,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ty[‘)es  of  insurance  should  be  generally 
considered.  Marketing  agencies  and  meth¬ 
ods,  financial  agencies,  and  taxation  prob¬ 
lems  should  be  included.  Elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economics,  and  even  industrial  and 
economic  planning,  should  be  included  in 
the  course. 

The  pupil  who  is  interested  in  finding  an 
occupation  in  the  business  world  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  explore  and  ex¬ 
perience  the  analysis  and  solution  of  busi¬ 
ness  problems.  He  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  think  and  act  as  the  businessman 
does,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  create  a  suit¬ 
able  environment  for  him  to  do  so  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Opportunity  to  Study  Everyday  Business 

To  this  end  the  pupil  needs  to  study  the 
common  problems  of  business,  and  book¬ 
keeping  furnishes  a  good  opportunity  and  a 
favorable  environment  for  such  activity.  It 
will  give  the  pupil  a  chance  to  handle  and 
use  the  tools  and  devices  of  the  bookkeeper 
or  accountant.  He  will  get  “the  feel”  of  the 
work  and  become  better  qualified  to  pass 
judgment  on  his  abilities,  desires,  and  inter¬ 
ests  in  this  field  of  vocational  activity. 

Everyone  interprets  financial  records  and 
reports  almost  daily.  Forms,  arrangement 
of  data,  terminology,  and  many  other  aspects 
of  these  records  and  reports  are  sometimes 
mysterious  and  puzzling.  The  increasing 
complexity  of  financial  relationships  and  the 
extension  of  new  functions  of  business  are 
bewildering  to  many  when  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  read  business  statements  or  financial 
reports.  Even  such  forms  as  bank  state¬ 
ments  and  statements  of  account  sent  out  by 
retail  stores  slump  many  persons  when  they 
attempt  to  interpret  them.  The  general 
bookkeeping  course  can  do  much  to  over¬ 
come  these  difficulties. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  the  value  and  use  of  personal 
budgets  and  other  simple  household  records. 
Nevertheless,  certain  records  should  be  kept 
and  simple  ways  and  means  of  keeping  them 
should  be  studied. 

Personal  and  household  records  may  be 


completely  taught  in  the  introductory  course 
in  the  tenth  grade,  but  some  attention  should 
be  given  to  them  again  in  the  general  book¬ 
keeping  course  for  several  reasons.  Pupils 
who  did  not  take  the  tenth-grade  course  may 
want  to  take  the  course  in  general  book¬ 
keeping.  Continuous  application  of  a  skill 
already  learned  or  knowledge  gained  tends 
toward  fixity.  The  ability  to  understand 
simple  personal  records  and  keep  them  will 
be  of  some  value  to  the  pupil  in  learning 
how’  to  keep  more  formal  business  records. 

There  should  be  some  carry-over  of  abili¬ 
ties  learned  in  keeping  personal  records  to 
the  keeping  of  business  records.  The  forms 
used  and  the  problems  studied  may  be  more 
advanced  in  the  general  bookkeeping  course 
than  those  studied  in  introduction  to  busi¬ 
ness,  but  some  attention  should  be  given  to 
such  records. 

The  bookkeeping  forms,  problems,  and 
short  sets  studied  should  include  such  simple 
enterprises  as  beauty  parlors,  garages,  pro¬ 
fessional  offices,  small  real  estate  and  insur 
ance  offices,  restaurants,  clubs,  and  similai 
concerns. 

Mercantile  bookkeeping  should  be  deferred 
to  the  end  of  the  course  and  then  introduced 
in  a  simple  way  through  a  very  short  set. 
The  proprietorship  equation  can  be  easily 
and  quite  thoroughly  developed  as  a  basis 
for  the  study  of  the  theory  of  accounts  be¬ 
fore  the  problems  of  mixed  accounts,  inven¬ 
tories,  and  adjusting  entries  tend  to  confuse 
the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

Bookkeeping  as  a  Vocation 

Exploration  and  orientation  in  the  field 
of  business  and  the  methods  and  practices  of 
bookkeeping  are  not  enough.  The  pupil 
should  also  have  an  opportunity  to  try  his 
hand  at  the  processes  of  analyzing  business 
transactions  and  recording  them  in  appropri 
ate  record  books  and  forms.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  applying  his  skills  and  knowledges 
to  concrete  problem  materials  will  give  a  bel¬ 
ter  basis  for  passing  judgment  on  his  likes 
and  dislikes  for  lxx)kkeeping  as  a  vocation 
than  any  other  thing  the  pupil  can  do.  It 
matters  little  whether  he  likes  or  dislikes  the 
field  just  so  he  discovers  his  interests,  inclina 
tions,  and  abilities. 
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If  this  discovery  can  be  made  through  an 
enriched  course  in  general  bookkeeping 
where  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
class  is  not  devoted  to  puzzling  over  minute 
details  of  technical  problems  and  advanced 
theory  of  accounts,  much  of  the  pupils’  time 
and  energy  will  be  saved. 

Much  of  the  content  material  for  the 
course  in  general  bookkeeping  can  be  drawn 
from  that  included  now  in  textbooks  in  ju¬ 
nior  business  training,  general  business  train¬ 
ing,  business  law,  business  arithmetic,  hand¬ 
writing,  business  English,  business  organiza¬ 


tion,  retail  selling,  bookkeeping,  and  many 
other  books  in  business  and  economics. 

Although  some  attention  will  be  given  to 
individual  consumer  values  in  this  course, 
they  will  be  presented  principally  from  the 
point  of  view  of  business.  The  course  in 
consumer  economics  will  follow  in  the  twelfth 
grade,  and  it  will  examine  the  institution  of 
business  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer. 

This  course  will  round  out  three  years  of 
study  of  integrated  business  and  economic 
problems  which  should  be  of  equal  value 
to  vocational  and  non-vocational  students. 


Report  of  N.A.CT.T.I.  Conference 


The  National  Association  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Teach^  Training  Institutions  held 
its  eleventh  annual  conference  on  February 
26,  at  the  Claridge  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New 
lersey.  | 

The  conference  consisted  of  an  all-day  ses¬ 
sion  devoted  to  round-table  discussions  by 
the  members.  The  following  subjects  were 
discussed: 

Sticction  of  Students  for  Commercial  Teachim;. 
Needed  Changes  in  Commercial  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing  Curricula. 

.Some  Fr<>blcms  of  Curriculum  Revision. 

Placement  of  Cr.aduates. 

Teacher  Certificates. 

Tie  Follow-up  of  Graduates. 

Dr.  Ernest  O.  Melby,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Education  of  Northwestern  University, 
jjuest  speaker  at  the  luncheon,  spoke  on 
“The  Changing  Curriculum.” 

The  president  of  the  Association,  Paul  A. 
Carlson,  in  charge  of  commercial  teacher 
training.  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater, 


Wisconsin,  presided  throughout  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  follow: 

President:  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  Burlington. 

Vice-president:  t'.  C.  Crawford,  Western  Mary- 
lantl  0>llcgc,  Westminster.  (Photograph  ilid  not  ar¬ 
rive  in  time  for  publication.) 

Secretary:  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Ball  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Treasurer:  Frances  B.  Bowers,  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia. 

The  future  training  of  the  teachers  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  this  association.  It  is  tackling 
its  responsibilities  in  a  most  thorough-going 
and  intelligent  manner.  Its  series  of  bulle¬ 
tins  are  authoritative  and  timely.  We  urge 
the  wholehearted  coof)eration  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  profession  who  may  lie  asked  to 
assist  the  organization  in  any  way  to  develop 
the  highest  possible  type  of  commercial- 
teacher  training. 


Catherine  F.  Nulty 


Vernal  H.  Carmichael 


Frances  B.  Bowers 
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Economic  Geography  Series — Topic  No.  8 

The  Population  Pattern 
Of  the  Sierra  Nevada 

IDA  MAY  SHRODE 


Editor’s  Note — For  her  contribution  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  geography  round  table,  Miss  Shrode  offers  an 
interesting  study  of  a  scattered  population  in  a  great 
mountain  province.  She  explains  the  geographic 
reasons  for  a  small  permanent  population  and  shows 
how  the  mountain  area  contributes  to  the  welfare 
of  the  inhabitants  of  other  provinces  of  California 
and  to  the  summer  and  winter  pleasures  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors. — Douglas  C.  Ridgle^. 


The  population  pattern  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California  is  characterized 
by  scattered  groups  in  the  valleys  north 
of  Lake  Tahoe,  a  belt  of  sparse  population 
in  the  western  foothills,  thin  lines  extending 
up  the  western  canyons  and  across  the  lower 
and  more  accessible  passes,  and  a  vast  but 
nearly  empty  area  above  an  elevation  of 
4,000  feet.  The  permanent  population  of 
the  20,000  square  miles  comprising  this  long 
mountain  block  approximates  81,000  people. 
This  means  that  but  per  cent  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  population  lives  in  this  region,  which 
makes  up  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  state’s 
area. 

Such  relative  paucity  of  people  in  the 
Sierra  challenges  explanation.  To  account 
for  the  distribution  and  density  of  popula¬ 
tion,  one  must  consider  geological,  topo¬ 
graphic,  climatic,  drainage,  vegetational, 
transportational,  and  recreational  patterns 
in  relation  to  past  and  present  land  occu- 
pance.  Correlation  of  these  interlocking 
patterns  reveals  the  logic  of  the  human 
pattern. 

Low  population-supporting  capacity  is  in¬ 
herent  in  the  mountainous  character  of  this 
area.  The  uplift  of  the  Sierra  block  created 
an  abrupt  eastern  scarp  of  awe-inspiring 
beauty  but  of  slight  ability  to  support  peo¬ 
ple,  hence  most  Sierra  people  live  on  the 
western  slope,  where  making  a  living  is  less 


arduous.  Above  4,000  feet  elevation,  even 
the  gentle  western  slope  has  few  inhabitants, 
for  the  absence  or  inaccessibility  of  valuable 
minerals,  scarcity  of  soil,  severe  winters, 
steepness,  remoteness,  and  isolation  impose 
hardships  which  make  earning  a  living  in 
competition  with  more  favored  areas  almost 
impossible. 

Drainage  Affects  Population  Density 

Closely  related  to  climatic  and  topographic 
patterns  in  explaining  where  and  whereby 
people  live  is  the  pattern  of  drainage.  On 
the  broad  western  slope  thinning  lines  of 
population  extend  into  the  mountains  where 
rivers  have  carved  canyons  leading  to  re¬ 
sources  capable  of  population  support. 
Where  streams  join,  roads  and  trails  tend 
to  converge  and  there  tiny  settlements  arc 
apt  to  exist.  The  usefulness  of  passes  in 
connecting  lands  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
range  has  been  enhanced  by  headward  ero¬ 
sion  of  pre-glacial  streams,  which  helped  to 
cut  the  gaps,  later  deepened  and  made  more 
accessible  by  the  ice. 

In  considering  the  relation  between  the 
distribution  of  Sierra  population  and  drain¬ 
age,  one  is  reminded  of  Miss  Semple’s  terse 
statement,  “Rivers  unite,’’^  for  rivers  seem 
largely  responsible  for  population  grouping. 
They  have  distributed  the  alluvium  which 
in  some  sections  helps  unite  people  into 
farming  communities,  and  they  or  their 
geological  ancestors  deposited  the  auriferous 
gravels  which  created  the  gold  rush  and 
still  unite  people  into  mining  communities. 

Rivers  that  rise  in  the  Sierra  are  basic 
to  the  irrigation  agriculture  of  the  Great  Val- 

^  Semple,  Ellen  Churchill,  Influence  of  Geo¬ 
graphic  Environment,  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
New  York.  1911.  P.  357. 
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Icy;  they  generate  much  of  the  electricity 
that  illuminates  California  and  turns  the 
wheels  of  transportation  and  industry;  and 
they  become,  by  diversion  into  giant  arterial 
aqueducts,  the  life-blood  of  the  state’s  three 
major  urban  areas.  Sierra  rivers  are  thus  a 
bond  to  unite  people  through  common  in¬ 
terest  in  the  perennial  problem  of  water. 

;  But  since  the  utilization  of  Sierra  water  and 
power  outside  the  mountains  requires  very 
small  maintenance  crews^  it  does  not  con¬ 
tribute  significantly  to  the  {permanent  popu¬ 
lation  of  the'  mountains. 

Ghosts  of  the  Gold  Rush 

The  composition  and  geological  history  of 
rock  helps  explain  where,  whereby,  and 
how  well  people  live  in  the  Sierra.  The  belt 
of  least  sparse  population  which  fringes  the 
western  foothills  from  Mariposa  northward 
is  related  to  the  presence  of  auriferous  grav¬ 
els  and  gold-bearing  quartz  veins.  In  that 
belt,  placer  gold  was  first  discovered,  and 
there  sprang  up  the  historic  mining  camps, 
many  of  which  have  dwindled  to  ghost 
towns  and  memory-haunted  villages.  Towns 
dependent  on  hydraulic  mining  flourished 
in  the  northern  piedmont  until  the  1880’s, 
when  that  type  of  mining  on  streams  trib¬ 
utary  to  navigable  rivers  was  outlawed,  leav¬ 
ing  in  its  wake  huge  piles  of  gravel  to 
preclude  use  of  land  for  other  purposes. 

Grass  Valley,  in  the  northern  Sierra,  with 
3,800  people,  is  the  largest  of  the  mountain 
towns.  For  several  decades  its  population 
'  has  shrunk  but  little,  probably  because  two 
brd-rock  mines  employ  its  citizens. 

Near-by  Nevada  City  lost  1,000  residents 
between  the  census  years  1910  and  1930, 
despite  its  functions  as  a  county  seat.  How- 
1  ever,  the  stimulus  to  mining  created  by 
increasing  the  price  of  gold  has  caused  some 
growth  in  its  population  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Auburn,  second  town  of  the  Sierra,  has 
locational  advantages  in  a  model  position 
in  the  gold  fields,  where  the  most-used  route 
across  the  mountains  emerges  upon  the  Great 
'  Valley  floor. 

I  Colfax,  on  the  American  River  above  Au¬ 
burn,  also  dates  to  gold-rush  days,  but  its 
present  population  of  2,100  is  supported 


largely  by  tubercular  sanatoria  so  located  as 
to  take  advantage  of  the  low  humidity  of  the 
fcx>thills. 

Placerville,  a  county  seat,  though  growing 
slowly,  has  not  yet  as  many  people  as  in  the 
heyday  of  mining,  when  it  was  famed  as 
“Hangtown.”  Coincident  with  and  related 
to  its  recent  growth  has  been  an  increase  in 
fruit  acreage  in  its  vicinity,  a  development 
which  has  paralleled  improvements  in  cold 
storage,  refrigerator  cars,  and  roads.  Pack¬ 
ing  pears  for  shipment  East,  though  seasonal 
work,  helps  support  some  of  the  townspeople. 
Placerville’s  ability  to  support  its  people 
seems  largely  dependent  upon  its  position 
on  railway  and  highway  at  the  gateway  to 
the  historic  mining  country  and  the  Tahoe 
resort  area. 

Schools  Influence  Population  Stability 

In  the  center  of  the  Mother  Lode  are  a 
few  mining  towns  which,  like  Jackson,  are 
dependent  upon  deep-seated  quartz  veins. 
Sonora,  farther  south,  has  experienced  con¬ 
servative  growth.  Its  expansion  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  due  primarily  to  its  commercial 
functions  as  a  market  town  for  the  near¬ 
by  mining,  grazing,  and  recreational  areas. 
Sonora  is  a  county  seat,  and  like  most  of 
the  larger  foothill  towns,  has  a  union  high 
school.  Union  high  schools  and  consolida¬ 
ted  elementary  school  districts  have  doubt¬ 
less  promoted  the  stability  of  these  larger 
towns  at  the  expense  of  smaller  settlements. 
Many  tiny  rural  elementary  schools  persist, 
however,  for  the  state  provides  a  subsidy  to 
districts  on  the  basis  of  their  average  daily 
attendance,  thus  helping  prolong  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  unproductive  areas. 

Four  foci  of  Sierran  population  are  rela¬ 
ted  to  passes.  On  the  northern  margin  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  province  the  Western  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway  and  a  highway  follow  the  Beck- 


^  About  Ida  May  Shrode:  Instructor,  Pasadena 
(California)  Junior  College.  B.A.,  Pomona  Col¬ 
lege;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  California. 
Further  graduate  study  at  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Director,  National  Council  of  Geography 
Teachers.  Has  published  in  other  professional 
magazines.  Lives  on  a  pioneer  orange  ranch 
near  Monrovia,  has  traveled  widely  in  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia.  Hobbies:  music  and  camp¬ 
ing  in  the  high  Sierra. 
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with  Pass  and  Feather  River  Canyon.  Rail¬ 
way  maintenance  through  this  circuitous 
canyon  contributes  to  the  support  of  settle¬ 
ments  along  this  route.  Roadside  services, 
lumliering,  and  grazing  also  contribute  to 
(xipulation  support. 

A  more  conspicuous  focus  of  population 
exists  where  the  route  up  the  American  Riv¬ 
er  leads  eastward  to  Donner  Pass  and  the 
Truckee  River.  Donner  Pass  or  Emigrant 
(>ap,  though  higher  than  the  Beckwith  Pass, 
is  more  accessible.  Snow  plow's  keep  the 
highw’ay  open  through  the  winter,  and  trains 
run  under  sheltering  snowsheds. 

Concentration  of  travel  reaches  its  maxi¬ 
mum  in  summer  when  people  pour  into  the 
resort  area  around  Lake  Tahoe.  This  pass 
leads  eastward  to  the  Humboldt  River  route 
across  the  Nevada  desert  and.  By  fortunate 
alignment  of  passes  through  the  Wasatch 
and  Rocky  Mountains,  on  toward  the  indus¬ 
trial  East. 


From  Ponies  to  Planes 

Travel  over  the  Sierra  by  this  route  of 
[X)ny  express,  first  transcontinental  telegraph 
line,  first  trans-Sierra  railroad,  and  first  west¬ 
ern  airmail  line  helps  explain  the  nucleus  of 
population  about  Truckee  and  Emigrant 
Gap.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railw'ay,  service 
stations,  garages,  hotels,  auto  courts,  and 
restaurants  support  the  people  who  cater  to 
travelers,  campers,  and  lumbermen. 

A  small  population  clusters  near  Walker 
Pass  in  the  south,  but  there  the  combination 
of  advantages  is  less  complete  than  at  Emi¬ 
grant  Gap,  and  population  is  less.  The  old 
mining  town  of  Kernville  near  Walker  Pass 
is  now  supported  in  part  by  the  filming  of 
“western”  motion  pictures.  Tehachapi  Pass, 
like  Walker  Pass,  has  neither  such  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  functions  nor  of  p)eople  as  Truckee. 
It  is  followed  by  railway  lines,  probably 
because  of  its  low  summit,  but  has  less  auto¬ 
mobile  traffic  than  Tejon  Pass,  which  is 
farther  west. 

Tejon  Pass,  generally  regarded  as  mark¬ 
ing  the  southern  end  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
province,  has  few  settlements,  for  it  is  used 
for  fast  trans[x>rtation  between  Los  Angeles 
and  the  Great  Valley. 

Agriculture  in  the  Siena  received  its  first 


►  About  Dr.  Ridgley,  Series 
Editor:  Professor  of  geog¬ 
raphy  in  education,  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity.  Formerly  director  of 
geography  of  the  A.E.F.  Uni¬ 
versity  in  France;  headed  the 
geography  department  of  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Normal  University. 

Fellow  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society.  Holds  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  National 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers  for  "outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  educational  geography.** 
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impetus  from  the  need  of  miners  for  food. 
Most  agriculture  developed  on  plateau-like 
shoulders  between  canyons  or  at  rare  places 
in  canyons  w'here  land  is  adapted  to  farm¬ 
ing.  The  Sierra  Valley  in  the  north  is  one  of 
the  largest  agricultural  areas. 

In  the  province  as  a  whole,  hay  and  for¬ 
age  exceed  other  crops  in  value  and  acreage, 
although  in  several  western  sections  orchard 
fruit  is  the  most  valuable  crop.  The  de¬ 
pendence  of  many  people  upon  farm  ani¬ 
mals  explains  the  importance  of  hay  and 
forage.  At  elevations  below  3,000  feet, 
grazing  is  possible  throughout  the  year,  but 
hay  furnishes  supplementary  feed.  Where 
snows  are  heavy,  hay  is  needed  for  winter 
feeding.  In  the  dry  summer,  thousands  of 
cattle  and  sheep  are  driven  from  the  Great  \ 
Valley  to  upland  pastures,  but  this  trans- 
humance  does  not  affect  materially  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  mountain  population,  because  herders 
have  permane  it  homes  elsew'here. 


Populatu  n  Influenced  by  Climate 

Where  its  practice  is  feasible,  irrigation 
multiplies  crop  yields  and  promotes  higher 
population  density.  Less  than  5  per  cent 
of  California’s  area  is  under  irrigation,  but 
in  the  Sierra,  mother  of  waters,  the  per¬ 
centage  is  smaller.  Some  products  of  moun¬ 
tain  irrigation  are  supply  crops,  but  in  the  ' 
piedmont,  emphasis  is  on  commercial  fruit 
crops.  . 

Population  patterns  of  the  Sierra  and  de¬ 
pendent  regions  are  affected  by  the  rami¬ 
fying  influences  of  climate.  Although  the 
amount  of  snow  varies  with  latitude,  alti¬ 
tude,  exposure,  and  local  topography,  some 
Sierra  weather  stations  report  mean  annual 
snowfall  of  from  400  to  500  inches.  Such 
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precipitation  assures  water  to  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  other  cities, 
and  augments  surface  and  underground 
waters  in  the  CJreat  Valley. 

Because  it  influences  scenery  and  stream 
flow,  snow  promotes  recreational  activity  in 
the  mountains,  but  it  detracts  from  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  mountains  to  support  a  year-round 
population.  Hand  work,  which  fills  the  win¬ 
ter  days  of  many  Swiss  mountain  dwellers, 
is  insignificant  in  the  culturally  younger 
Sierra.  As  in  Switzerland,  snow  attracts 


tourists  who  enjoy  winter  sports,  but  sum¬ 
mer  tourists  outnumber  winter  visitors. 
Mountain  coolness,  beautiful  forests,  rugged 
scenery,  good  fishing,  remoteness  from  noisy 
cities,  and  many  hotels  and  camps  are  factors 
which  account  for  summer  visitors  to  the 
Sierra  and  the  resulting  seasonal  employment 
of  numerous  persons.  This  summer  work 
permits  many  students  whose  homes  are 
elsewhere  to  pay  their  college  expenses. 

I’hrough  its  relation  to  vegetation  zones, 
climate  is  further  involved  in  accounting  for 
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the  population  pattern  of  the  Sierra.  The 
foothill  belt  up  to  2,000  feet  is  much  used 
for  ranching,  because  it  is  a  zone  of  grass 
valuable  for  pasturage.  Toward  the  upper 
limits  of  this  belt  are  scattered  oaks,  which 
are  important  as  a  source  of  firewood,  and 
Digger  pines,  which  have  furnished  nuts 
relished  by  Indians.  The  associated  chapar¬ 
ral  extends  into  higher  elevations  in  a  belt 
of  varying  width.  Though  significant  in 
checking  soil  erosion  and  preserving  the 
water  supply,  the  chaparral  or  “elfin  forest” 
is  not  directly  capable  of  supporting  many 
people. 

Forests  and  Towns 

The  forest  belt  which  succeeds  the  chap¬ 
arral  extends  to  an  elevation  of  7^000  feet. 
This  zone  produces  over  half  the  state’s 
lumber,  chiefly  from  ponderosa  pine  and 
sugar  pine.  Work  in  lumber  camps  and 
sawmills  employs  permanent  and  transient 
residents,  particularly  in  the  north,  where 
timber  is  abundant  and  accessible.  Scattered 
groves  of  “big  trees”  in  the  forest  zone  at¬ 
tract  many  tourists. 

From  7,000  feet  upward,  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  are  increasingly  unfavorable  for  the 
growth  of  commercial  timber.  At  about 
9,000  feet  the  timber  line  is  reached  and, 
except  for  scattered  meadows,  rock  outcrops 
prevail.  TTtis  extensive  zone  is  virtually 
without  any  permanent  inhabitants. 

Forest  Service  maps  indicate  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  within  na¬ 
tional  forests.  In  national  forests,  timber¬ 
cutting  is  limited  to  mature  trees  in  order 
that  forests  may  yield  a  permanent  supply  of 
wood,  protect  watersheds,  and  check  soil 
erosion.  The  policy  of  restricted  cutting 
probably  results  in  a  smaller  lumbering  pop¬ 
ulation  than  would  a  policy  of  unrestricted 
cutting,  but  it  is  hoped  that  scientific  man¬ 
agement  will  ultimately  result  in  more  sta¬ 
ble  population-supporting  capacity  in  the 
Sierra  and  in  areas  dependent  on  it. 

Much  cut-over  and  burned-over  land 
which  has  been  incorporated  in  national 
forests  is  being  replanted.  Although  such 
land  has  very  little  present  ability  to  support 
people,  work  being  done  upon  it  explains 
the  presence  of  CCC  boys  in  the  non-per¬ 


manent  population  and  accounts  for  a  few  I 
foresters  in  the  permanent  population.  I 
Upon  the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  thou-  ' 
sands  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  permitted  to 
graze  in  parts  of  the  national  forests.  The 
federal  government  contributes  to  county 
governments,  either  through  money  or  road 
building,  25  per  cent  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  national  forest  lands  within  their  bor¬ 
ders.  Since  investments  upon  national  for¬ 
est  and  national  park  lands  are  taxable  by 
counties,  the  government  helps  support  local 
government  in  areas  where  it  is  the  largest 
property  holder. 

The  work  of  the  Forest  Service  in  main¬ 
taining  camp  and  picnic  grounds  and  leading  j 
cabin  sites,  building  and  maintaining  trails  | 
and  roads,  stocking  streams  with  fish  and  | 
forests  with  game,  and  preventing  and  fight- 1  ! 
ing  forest  fires  all  contributes  to  the  utility  I  I 
of  the  Sierra  for  recreation.  The  three  na- !  I 
tional  parks  of  the  Sierra — Sequoia,  General  ! 
Grant,  and  Yosemite — attract  thousands  of 
visitors  annually  to  enjoy  for  a  time  the 
grandeur  of  the  Sierra.  Increased  use  of  the  i 
automobile  and  the  accompanying  extension 
of  good  roads  have  been  major  factors  in 
making  the  Sierra  such  a  mecca  for  vaca¬ 
tionists  that  recreation  now  ranks  as  the 
major  mountain  industry. 

Study  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  leads  one  to  j 
the  conclusion  that  the  range  supports  far  I 
more  people  than  the  1  ^  per  cent  of  Cali- 1 
fornia’s  population  who  dwell  there.  Gdd  | 
from  the  Sierra  has  financed  governments,  I 
industries,  wars,  universities,  and  railroads  I 
outside  its  borders;  its  lumber  has  built  / 
homes  and  fortunes  elsewhere;  its  waters  j 
produce  crops,  power,  and  urban  develop- 1 
ment  basic  to  the  support  of  millions  in  I 
other  regions.  Whereas  a  few  thousand  f 
people  regard  the  Sierra  as  home,  it  is  a  j 
second  home  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
whom  it  rests,  entertains,  and  inspires.  | 

Mr.  j.  G.  DOMMY,  principal  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  Business  Qillege,  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  first  County  School  Board  in  Ac 
history  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  Board’s  first  meeting  on  January  25. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Board  will  be 
a  study  of  school  districts  with  a  view  to  Ae 
consolidation  of  some  of  them.  1 
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The  design  shown  above  was  typed  on 
a  machine  with  an  extra-long  carriage 
and  has  been  much  reduced.  The  typist  was 
Florence  Blair  of  Bay  Path  Institute. 

Incidentally,  the  heading  at  the  top — Artis¬ 
tic  Typewriting — is  also  reduced  from  very 
large  typed  capital  letters. 

At  the  right  is  the  third  installment  of 
border  designs  made  by  George  Flanagan  of 
Oakland,  California.  These  are  actual  size, 
with  the  formula  for  their  construction 
shown  at  the  right  of  each  design.  They 
can  be  used  effectively  for  making  school  and 
business  papers  more  attractive. 
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How  Do  You 
Teach  Salesmanship? 

KENNETH  B.  HAAS,  Ph.D. 


Any  consideration  of  a  large  and  com¬ 
plicated  subject  such  as  distribution 
creates  a  tendency  to  look  upon  a  de¬ 
tail  as  being  characteristic  of  the  whole.  The 
same  thing  frequently  happens  when  we  try 
individually  to  determine  just  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  art  of  selling. 

We  are  likely  to  become  biased,  to  favor 
this  or  that  detail  unduly.  Prejudiced,  we 
refuse  to  consider  other  details  of  eqpal  or 
even  greater  importance.  Especially  are  we 
inclined  to  ignore  the  selling  procedure  as 
a  combined  and  all-inclusive  whole. 

There  Is  No  Peace! 

This  logically  results  in  the  development 
of  divergent  opinions,  heated  arguments,  and 
varied  claims,  even  among  instructors  of 
wide  and  rich  exjierience  in  teaching  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

“To  me,  selling  is  very  like  applied  psy¬ 
chology,”  says  one  teacher.  “I  wish  to  drive 
from  the  prospect’s  mind  all  ideas  adverse  to 
my  pro[X)sition  and  to  supply  him  in  return 
with  those  I  want  him  to  have,  by  masterful 
play,  by  subtle,  indirect  suggestion,  on  his  in¬ 
stincts,  and  by  working  on  his  emotions.” 

“Psychology.?  No!”  exclaims  another  teach¬ 
er.  “That’s  nothing  but  the  prattle  of  a 
visionary  theorist  who  probably  never  sold 
a  dime’s  worth  of  anything  in  his  life.  Sell¬ 
ing  is  mainly  good,  old-fashioned,  fast,  hard 
footwork,  frequent  blasting  at  your  prospect, 
steady  punch  behind  the  sales  talk,  being  al¬ 
ways  ready  with  what  the  prospect  wants 
and  needs,  at  the  time  he  wants  and  needs 
it.” 

But  this  philosophy  does  not  appeal  to  the 
third  member  of  the  forensic  foursome. 
“Mere  peddling  and  amateurish  order  tak¬ 


ing!”  is  his  contemptuous  opinion.  “Any 
experienced  salesman  knows  that  what  counts 
most  is  a  complete  knowledge  of  what  he  is 
selling.  The  salesman  must  know  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  his  product  or  service.  He 
must  know  how  to  build  up  mental  pictures 
of  endurance,  quality,  and  utility  per  unit 
of  expenditure  in  the  prospect’s  mind  to  a 
point  where  he  cannot  help  buying.” 

“My  ideal  of  a  champion  bore,”  says  the 
fourth  teacher,  who  is  slightly  astigmatic  in 
this  respect,  “is  the  salesman  who  inflicts 
long-winded  technical  talks  on  a  prospect 
who  is  too  courteous  to  suggest  that  the 
salesman  is  a  bore.  Use  my  method!  Make 
the  customers  employees  friendly  to  you. 
Greet  the  blonde  at  the  switchboard  with  a 
cheerful  good  morning.  Defer  to  the  freckle¬ 
faced  office  boy.  Train  students  to  be  so¬ 
cially  minded,  make  them  enjoy  mixing 
and  entertaining.  That’s  the  kind  of  training 
that  counts.  My  experience  has  shown  me 
that  the  pupil  who  has  been  taught  how  to 
crash  the  social  gate  is  the  one  who  lopes 
away  with  the  fat  orders.” 

These  points  are  interesting,  instructive, 
and  inspiring  to  seasoned  teachers,  who  have 
learned  from  bitter  experience  to  take  every¬ 
thing  with  a  grain  of  salt.  But  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  teacher  they  are  probably  bewildering. 


^  About  Doctor  Haas:  Professor  of  merchan¬ 
dising,  Bowling  Green  (Kentucky)  Business 
University.  B.S.  and  M.A.,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Ed.  D.,  New  York  University.  Con¬ 
tributing  editor,  Business  Education  Digest. 
Author  of  two  books  and  many  magazine  arti¬ 
cles.  Has  been  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  in  the 
wholesale-brokerage  business,  and  has  taught  in 
high  school.  Likes  fishing  and  writing.  Gives 
us  his  word  that  his  classroom  lectures  are 
humorous. 
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That  there  are  facts  and  sound  reasoning 
behind  each  of  these  ideas  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  scores  of  star-salesmen  who  have 
made  great  successes  in  actual  selling.  The 
apparent  contradictions  are  not  in  the  ideas 
themselves,  but  in  the  denial  of  merit  to  the 
other  teacher’s  idea,  and  in  the  illogical  in- 
sistance  by  each  claimant  that  his  idea,  and 
his  alone,  constitutes  the  only  basis  on  which 
to  establish  the  most  effective  procedure  for 
training  in  the  selling  arts. 

However,  the  subject  of  selling  is  so  fas¬ 
cinating,  the  varieties  of  human  nature  so 
great,  buying  motives  so  numerous,  style 
shifts  and  things  to  be  sold  so  different,  the 
methods  of  closing  the  sale  so  varied  that 
teachers  cannot  be  blamed  for  becoming  en¬ 
thusiasts  on  one  or  two  phases  of  the  subject, 
while  neglecting  other  equally  ^important 
factors. 

Probably  a  majority  of  teachers  will  agree 
that  the  best  form  of  instruction  will  offer 
a  well-balanced  combination  of  all  the  major 
ideas,  with  no  extremes  in  any  phase  or 
department.  They  will  strike  a  happy  me¬ 
dium  but  will  always  care  for  individual 
differences  in  their  trainees. 

What  subject  matter  to  stress  depends  upon 
the  individual  student  as  well  as  on  the 
product,  prospect,  situation,  and  phase  of  the 
business  cycle.  Much  depends  upon  the  stu¬ 
dent,  for  that  which  is  life’s  meat  to  one  is 
poison  to  another.  A  selling  method  that 
proves  successful  for  one  student  may  result 
in  dire  failure  when  attempted  by  another. 

Each  Chooses  His  Own  Weapons 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  degree  to 
which  salesmanship  can  be  used  successfully 
depends  upon  the  individual  characteristics 
of  the  student  who  would  use  it,  that  is, 
upon  his  personality,  intelligence,  education 
and  viewpoint  toward  life. 

For  example,  the  suave,  polished,  urbane, 
diplomatic  type  of  student  could  practice 
with  psychology  as  a  weapon  with  which 
to  break  down  customer  resistance.  His 
sales  method  may  be  compared  with  the 
master  fencer  with  his  flashing  foil. 

Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  psychological 
approach  would  prove  to  be  a  clumsy  and 
futile  method  for  the  phlegmatic,  matter-of- 


fact,  unimaginative  student,  whose  simple,  I 
direct  approach  may,  nevertheless,  be  highly  I 
successful  in  convincing  prospects  that  he  has  I 
a  product  or  service  of  high  quality  and 
worth. 

For  these  reasons,  instruction  should  be 
varied  to  suit  the  pupil.  An  old  story?  Yes, 
but  neither  the  age  of  the  story  nor  the  in¬ 
experience  of  youth  matters  if  results  arc  , 
attained. 

There  are  many  selling  media;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  personal  selling,  radio,  mail  order, 
telephone,  and  demonstrations.  These  media 
have  greatly  enlarged  the  former  limitations 
of  the  marketing  process.  The  alert  student 
may  thus  be  offered  many  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  successful  career. 

Needed:  More  Salesmen 

Kaleidoscopic  changes  take  place  every 
day  in  this  world  of  ours.  Everything  that 
affects  our  lives  is  apparently  shifting,  espe¬ 
cially  in  material  things  such  as  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  shelter,  machines,  appliances,  transpor¬ 
tation,  commerce,  and  recreation. 

Not  only  are  material  things  in  a  constant 
state  of  flux;  consumer  buying  and  living 
habits  are  forcing  changes  in  the  methods  of 
selling  and  distribution.  The  old  tenor  of 
established  marketing  methods  is  being  con-  , 
stantly  disturbed  by  the  creation  of  new  de¬ 
mands  by  discovery  and  invention. 

In  addition,  these  shifts  and  changes  ren¬ 
der  obsolete  a  vast  volume  of  machines  and 
materials  each  year.  This  disappearing  vol¬ 
ume  must  be  replaced,  with  the  salesman  as 
one  of  the  important  factors  of  distribution. 
Finally,  there  are  not  enough  secondary 
school  pupils  being  trained  to  fill  positions 
already  crying  for  new  salespeople. 

There  is  a  future  for  those  who  can  sell;  a 
future  for  many  secondary  school  pupils 
who  have  the  aptitude  and  broad  training.  ^ 
For  the  teacher  of  selling  there  are  limitless 
opportunities  if  he  is  willing  to  analyze,  re¬ 
vise,  plan,  add,  discard,  check,  and  test. 

CHARLES  R.  POWELL,  principal  of  the 
Powell  School  of  Business,  Scranton,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  survivor  of  the  1889  Johnstown 
flood,  died  on  February  16  of  a  heart  attack, 
at  the  age  of  77.  He  was  a  native  of  South 
Wales,  Great  Britain. 
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No.  7 — Speech  tor  the  Classroom  Teacher 


The  Disembodied  Voice 


DOROTHY  I. 
MULGRAVE,  Ph.D. 


Lord  chesterfield  wrote  nearly 

two  hundred  years  ago  in  one  of  his 
^  famous  letters,  “We  are,  in  truth,  more 
than  half  of  what  we  are  by  imitation.  The 
great  point  is  to  choose  good  models  and 
to  study  them  with  care.” 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  observation  is  perhaps 
nowhere  more  true  than  in  the  field  of 
speech,  for  obviously  we  imitate  the  speech 
we  hear  at  home  and  in  school.  Once  our 
speech  habits  are  formed,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  modify  them. 

Within  the  past  decade  the  radio  and  the 
“talkies”  have  done  much  to  make  us  con¬ 
scious  of  speech  and  to  some  degree  imita¬ 
tive.  In  the  talkies,  there  is  a  visual  con¬ 
cept  as  well  as  an  auditory  one,  whereas  the 
radio  speaker  can  depend  upon  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  his  voice  to  win  his  audience.  The  set¬ 
up  required  by  the  radio  is  obviously  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  required  by  old-style  plat¬ 
form  speaking.  Just  as  moving  pictures 
have  tended  to  minimize  mannerisms  in  act¬ 
ing,  the  radio  has  reduced  many  of  the 
unnecessary  mannerisms  of  public  address. 

A  Visible  Audience  Responds 

As  long  as  the  speaker  is  present  before  his 
audience,  he  may  depend  to  some  extent  on 
his  personality  to  attract  his  group.  His 
voice  may  not  be  superior,  but  he  can  make 
up  for  its  deficiency  by  his  smile,  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  or  his  skill  in  presentation.  In  short, 
he  may  have  an  audience  contact  that  is 
dependent  on  his  whole  personality,  rather 
than  on  one  attribute. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  radio,  how¬ 
ever,  is  strikingly  different.  Not  only  is 
the  speaker  facing  an  unseen  audience  that 
may  include  millions;  he  is  also  confronted 


with  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  gauge 
audience  reactions.  He  must,  therefore,  have 
his  material  expertly  prepared  and  must  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  his  voice  to  persuade,  en¬ 
tertain,  or  convince  this  unseen  audience. 
He  must  use  his  voice  in  such  a  way  that 
he  causes  creative  listening  on  the  part  of 
his  hearers.  In  other  words,  listening  should 
become  an  active  assimilative  process  instead 
of  a  purely  passive  one.  They  should  be 
able  to  evaluate  his  ideas  and  to  agree  or 
disagree  because  he  has  set  forth  his  points 
in  specific  ways. 

Radio  Imposes  Limitations 

While  the  public  speaker  usually  must  be¬ 
ware  of  antagonizing  his  group,  the  radio 
speaker  must  be  even  more  wary.  The  pub¬ 
lic  speaker  who  is  sensitive  to  the  reactions 
of  his  audience  will  feel  immediately  antag¬ 
onisms  or  unrest,  but  the  radio  speaker  has 
no  gauge.  He  must  use  his  voice  as  a  care¬ 
fully  tuned  instrument  to  effect  whatever 
changes  in  thought  he  wishes.  He  will  have 
no  evidence,  except  in  later  correspondence, 
that  what  he  meant  for  humor  was  taken  as 
sarcasm  or  that  what  he  intended  for  sar¬ 
casm  was  construed  as  humor.  He  must 
make  his  audience  respond  in  the  way  he 
wishes  by  means  of  a  subtle  use  of  a  dis¬ 
embodied  instrument. 

It  is  imp)erative  that  the  radio  speaker  pre¬ 
pare  his  material  most  carefully,  that  he  ac¬ 
quire  the  right  tempo,  and  that  he  use  sim¬ 
ple  language.  No  matter  how  well  his  ma¬ 
terial  is  prepared,  however,  the  effectiveness 
will  be  decreased  if  his  voice  is  too  explosive, 
harsh,  nasal,  or  muffled.  He  must,  if  he 
wishes  to  attract  his  audience,  sound  sincere 
and  friendly.  Any  unpleasant  quality  in  his 
voice  may  antagonize  or  bore  his  listeners. 

Practically  no  one  speaks  well  through  ac¬ 
cident;  everyone  who  wants  to  speak  with 
distinction  has  to  work  diligently  toward  that 
end.  It  is  most  important  that  prospective 
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radio  speakers  study  voice  techniques,  hear 
recordings  of  their  voices,  and  strive  to  cor¬ 
rect  faults  of  voice  and  speech. 

d'he  term  “disembodied  voice”  must  in¬ 
clude  speech  as  well  as  voice.  The  radio 
sjK-aker  must  be  trained  so  that  his  speech 
is  Huent,  not  conspicuously  regional,  and  not 
marked  by  glaring  errors  in  pronunciation. 
Strangely  enough,  the  radio  has  come  to  be 
regarded  by  many  as  infallible.  Incorrect 
pronunciations  are  accepted  as  correct  far  too 
frequently  liecausc  they  are  heard  on  the 
radio. 

We  All  Use  the  Telephone! 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  good 
speech  and  the  disembodied  voice  on  the 
radio  may  be  reinforced  a  thousandfold  in 
regard  to  the  telephone,  for  while  a  few  per¬ 
sons  have  radio  opportunities,  practically 
everyone  in  cities  may  have  to  telephone 
several  times  a  day. 

An  enormous  amount  of  business  is  now 
conducted  by  telephone.  The  phone  has  be¬ 
come  an  instrument  of  more  immediate  ap- 
{)eal  than  the  letter,  for  it  has  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  achieving  a  prompt  reply,  where¬ 
as  a  letter  may  be  neglected  indefinitely.  If, 
however,  one  wishes  to  use  the  phone  as  a 
business  medium,  he  must  not  neglect  such 
factors  as  voice  and  speech.  Many  business 
men,  most  careful  in  their  terminology  and 
psychology  in  writing,  forget  that  a  queru¬ 
lous  telephone  voice  may  be  as  harmful  as 
a  too-aggressive  or  untactful  letter. 

I'here  are  two  types  of  telephone  voice 
that  are  especially  to  be  criticized:  the  ex- 
jdosive,  forceful  voice  and  the  inadequate, 
muffled  one.  The  first  irritates  the  ear  of 
the  listener  because  of  its  harsh,  staccato 
quality;  the  other  strains  his  attention  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  hear  it  distinctly.  Shouting 
impedes  all  progress  on  the  telephone,  for 
the  telephone  is  tuned  to  a  normal  tone  of 
voice  and  loud  tones  cause  a  blur. 

The  telephone  conversation  has  become  a 
substitute  for  social  and  business  calls.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  subject  to  similar  rules 
of  etiquette.  As  brevity  is  one  of  the  key¬ 
notes  of  the  phone  call,  however,  care  should 
be  taken  to  plan  the  important  points  in  the 
conversation  before  the  call  is  made. 


From  the  standpoint  of  teaching,  mechani¬ 
cal  devices  such  as  radio  and  telephone  in¬ 
crease  the  need  for  some  focus  on  desirable 
voice  and  s[Kech  technic|ues  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  importance  of  telephone  man¬ 
ners  can  scarcely  be  overstressed.  Students 
should  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that  tele¬ 
phoning  requires  as  much  courtesy  as  does 
an  actual  visit.  Telephone  manners  are 
getting  to  be  in  the  class  with  table  manners 
— indispensable. 

In  classes  in  business  education,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  need  for  effective 
oral  approaches  over  the  microphone  or  tele¬ 
phone.  The  voice  with  a  snarl  defeats  the 
purpose  of  business,  for  it  starts  what  one 
author  has  called  “irritation  cycles.”  Such 
cycles  may  be  as  endless  as  a  chain  letter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  voice  that  is  well- 
modulated,  clear,  and  reasonably  precise  in 
articulation,  despite  the  distortion  of  me¬ 
chanical  devices,  is  a  definite  asset  in  any 
business  enterprise. 
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Concluded 

Streamlined  Rhythm 

A  Lesson  Plan 


ARNOLD 

E. 

SCHNEIDER 


Editor’s  Note — Last  month,  Mr.  Schneider  ex- 
l<laincd  wherein  the  theory  of  rhythmic  writing  for 
the  attainment  of  superior  typing  skill  fell  short. 
This  month,  he  presents  his  own  lesson  plan  for 
the  development  of  continuity  and  fluency  in  type¬ 
writing.  Mr.  William  R.  Foster,  our  typewriting 
commentator,  has  written  some  interesting  com¬ 
ments  on  this  lesson  plan.  They  will  be  found 
immediately  following  Mr.  Schneider’s  article. 


General  topic*,  continuity  and 
Fluency.  Specific  Topic:  Continuity 
and  Fluency  through  various  rates 
of  key  stroking. 

Teacher  s  Aim:  To  give  students  that  type 
of  practice  in  varying  rates  of  key  strok¬ 
ing  which  will  lead  to  continuity  and 
fluency. 

Reference:  Horn,  Ernest  A.,  A  Basic  Writing 
Vocabulary,  Monographs  in  Education, 
No.  4.  College  of  Education,  University 
of  Iowa.  1926. 

Introduction 

Warming-up  Drill.  Make  five  copies  (ten  lines) 
of  the  following  drill  on  a  half  sheet  of  paper. 

I  shall  give  you  a  key  to  the  door  and  you 
may  go  in  at  once. 

Professor  Joy  might  have  been  quizzical  during 
the  next  weeks. 

Pupil  experiences.  ( Driving  a  car — use  of  pupil 
knowledge  and  interest)  How  many  of  you  have 
driven  an  automobile?  What  do  you  do  when 
you  go  around  a  curve?  You  slow  up,  of  course. 
And  when  you  swing  out  of  the  curve,  do  you 
jam  your  foot  down  on  the  accelerator?  Certainly 
not;  you  feed  the  gas  slowly  until  the  car  picks 
up  momentum.  Where  do  we  do  our  fastest  driv¬ 
ing  safely?  On  straight  stretches. 

Motivation.  In  typewriting  we  have  to  observe 
our  driving  rules  just  as  much  as  the  automobile 
driver  does  when  on  the  highway.  We  have  our 
straight  stretches,  which  arc  our  easy  words;  and 


we  have  our  curves,  which  arc  our  diflicult  words. 
Today  we  arc  going  to  practice  “taking  curves” 
and  “speed  on  the  highway”  during  our  typewrit¬ 
ing  work. 

Pupil's  Aim:  To  learn  how  to  type  so  that  he 
can  slow  down  or  speed  up  when  necessary. 

Body 

Teacher  puts  two  headings  on  board.  Highway 
Words  and  Curve  Words,  and  then  lists  words  as 
they  appear  below,  two  at  a  time — one  “highway”  • 


word  and  one  “curve” 

word. 

Highway  Words 

('i  RVE  Words 

something 

savage 

information 

beast 

combination 

opinion 

building 

decomjRised 

contribute 

linoleum 

right 

sympathize 

overcome 

monopoly 

council 

proportion 

subject 

monument 

attention 

injunction 

particular 

vegetable 

typewriter 

recreation 

garment 

policeman 

through 

gabardine 

native 

piazza 

Now  let  us  practice  writing  a  combination  of 
one  highway  word  and  one  curve  word. 

Write  a  line  of  combination  opinion,  then  a  line 
of  building  decomposed,  etc.  This  method  is  fol¬ 
lowed  until  the  entire  list  has  been  written. 

Now  we  shall  write  through  the  entire  list  on 
the  board,  writing  all  the  highway  words  and 
then  all  the  curve  words.  .  .  .  Did  you  notice  the 
difference  in  writing  these  two  groups  of  words? 

Now  write  through  the  list,  using  first  a  high¬ 
way  word  and  then  a  curve  word,  as  something 
savage,  information  beast,  etc.,  through  the  entire 
list. 

How  many  of  you  notice  that  you  have  to  vary 
your  speed  when  writing  these  words?  What 
hapfxms  when  you  hit  a  curve  word?  A  highway 
word  ? 

Conclusion 

Now  that  we  have  practiced  varying  our  speed 
for  the  straight  stretches  and  for  the  curves,  we 
are  ready  to  take  our  “Driving  Test.”  This  is  for 
our  driver’s  license.  We  are  going  to  take  this 
test  over  a  new  stretch  of  road. 
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Teacher  lists  on  board  the  following: 

Dancer  Winding  Road  Straight  Stretch 

(  Slow  )  (  Medium  )  (  Fast ) 

On  the  board  we  have  listed  three  road  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  we  are  going  to  take  our  test. 
When  I  say  Danger,  you  are  to  type  slowly;  the 
command,  Winding  Road,  will  mean  for  you  to 
type  at  a  medium  rate;  Straight  Stretch  will  mean 
that  you  are  to  type  at  a  fast  rate. 

Whenever  the  command,  Curve,  is  given,  the 
whole  class  must  slow  down. 

Class  ty{)es  the  following  drill  as  teacher  gives 
commands. 

A  Drill  on  Letter  Combinations 

Please  pay  close  attention  to  this  drill,  for  what  is 
enclosed  in  it  is  important.  A  certain  king  among 
typists  will  tell  you  that  one  could  count  in  it  the 
82  words  which  contain  about  all  the  letter  combi¬ 
nations  there  are  in  the  10,000  commemest  words. 
This  is  something  that  should  be  interesting  to  the 
ear.  His  statement  was  sent  to  you  since  he  thought 
it  well  to  release  these  words  for  students  to  practice 
over  and  over  again. 

He  wishes  to  sute,  for  your  information,  that 
through  this  drill  a  good  turn  shall  be  done  to  stu¬ 
dents.  He  would  tell  them  that  they  should  send  a 
thought  toward  their  typing  speed  before  slow, 
clumsy  habits  had  been  built  up. 

Here  were  his  orders.  Write  the  drill  again  and 
again.  After  a  few  days  that  speed  of  yours  will  be¬ 
gin  building  up.  Each  combination  will  come  a  little 
easier  and  a  little  faster.  Just  get  going  on  this  exer¬ 
cise  every  day  when  you  are  warming  up.  It  does 
not  matter  very  much  right  now  if  you  have  to  take 
a  little  time  from  other  drills  for  this. 

I  think  I  know  that  you  would  thank  anyone, 
as  you  should,  if  the  price  of  a  litde  school  work 
each  day  would  let  your  speed  increase  a  great  deal. 
It  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  return  to 
be  received. 

After  the  Drill 

Checks  for  results.  The  three  rows  on  the  left 
side  of  the  room  will  listen  to  the  typing  of  the 
three  rows  on  the  right  side  of  the  room  to  see  if 
they  are  following  the  driving  test  instructions  cor¬ 
rectly. 

Now  let  us  see  how  well  the  left  side  of  the 
room  does. 

(Individuals  may  be  selected  to  write  for  group.) 

Evaluation  of  Lesson 

In  order  to  determine  pupil  reaction  to 
the  lesson  and  the  probable  outcomes,  the 
writer  invited  several  senior  students  of  the 
teacher-training  classes  to  observe  the  lesson. 
These  guests  were  asked  to  write  down,  at 
the  end  of  the  lesson,  the  following; 


1.  Pupil  reaction  to  the  lesson. 

2.  What  was  accomplished,  in  their  esti¬ 
mation. 

3.  Their  own  reactions. 

We  quote  from  their  papers  as  follows: 

Pupil  Reaction 

Pupils  immediately  grasped  the  significance  of 
the  instruction,  illustrated  by  the  driving  of  the 
automobile.  Their  attitude  was  one  of  eagerness 
to  follow  out  the  directions.  As  between  the  two 
groups  competing,  there  was  evidence  of  a  desire 
to  excel  one  another. 

The  novelty  of  the  situation  seemed  to  appeal. 
The  suggestion  of  typing  as  one  would  drive  a 
car  brought  grins  on  the  faces  of  the  pupils  which 
seemed  to  say,  “This  is  going  to  be  fun.”  The 
class  seemed  alert  and  interested. 

Accomplishment 

A  greater  realization  of  the  difficulty  of  some  lettei 
combinations  and  a  knowledge  that  when  these 
combinations  are  met,  the  writers  must  slow  up. 

The  pupils  recognized  the  necessity  for  chang¬ 
ing  pace. 

The  writing  of  the  individual  “curve”  words 
and  “straight  stretches”  alternately  illustrated  clear¬ 
ly  to  the  pupils  that  not  all  words  can  be  written 
at  the  same  pace.  In  the  typing  of  alternate  col¬ 
umns  of  “straight  stretches”  and  “curve”  words, 
this  idea  seemed  to  become  even  more  definitely 
established. 

Criticism 

It  is  easy  for  the  pupils  to  type  either  fast  or 
slowly,  but  to  make  distinctions  between  medium 
and  slow  and  between  medium  and  fast  is  difficult. 

Drills  of  this  type  should  be  given  more  often 
in  typing  classes.  A  large  number  of  errors  that 
pupils  make  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  fail  to 
recognize  the  need  for  change  of  pace  when  writ¬ 
ing  from  straight  copy. 

In  the  writing  of  the  drill  with  the  oral  direc¬ 
tions  there  was  in  some  cases  a  faultiness  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  medium  and  the  fast  rate  of 
speed.  When  the  directions  slow — medium — fast 
were  given  there  seemed  to  be  a  more  noticeable 
and  distinct  sound  pattern  than  when  directions 
were  given  to  type  slow — fast — medium. 

Comments  by 
William  R.  Foster 

East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

R.  SCHNEIDER  and  I  had  such  an 
interesting  time  firing  letters  back  and 
forth  regarding  his  article  that  he  suggested 
maybe  you’d  like  to  sit  in  on  a  part  of  it. 

The  first  question  I  asked  was,  “Shouldn’t 
the  situation  (in  the  test)  be  changed  to  one 
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in  which  the  words  absolutely  require  slow 
or  very  fast  writing?” 

That  question  drew  this  answer  from  Mr. 
Schneider: 

One  of  the  objectives  was  to  socialize  the  les¬ 
son.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  game.  The  mo¬ 
tivation  is  control  as  compared  to  that  control 
exercised  in  driving  an  automobile. 

Both  of  us  are  agreed  that  slow  and  fast  is 
relative  at  any  particular  time.  If  the  typist  is 
writing  at  90  words  a  minute,  a  difficult  combi¬ 
nation  might  reduce  the  typist’s  speed  to  70, 
while  the  50-word  typist  might  slow  down  to  40 
over  the  same  combination. 

The  purpose  is  to  give  to  the  pupil  an  under¬ 
standing  of  a  change  of  pace  and  control  while 
operating  the  typewriter.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  you  on  this,  that  after  the  foundation  work 
has  been  laid  for  continuity  and  fluency,  only  a 
relative  change  of  pace  need  be  stressed.  That  is, 
the  50-words-a-minute  typist  must  be  taught  to  break 
back  to  40  and  still  maintain  his  continuity  even 
over  difficult  combinations. 

Next,  I  ventured  this  question:  “Unless 
the  matter  to  be  typed  has  been  thoroughly 
rehearsed,  haven’t  you  found  it  true  that 
pupils  do  not  sense  the  slow  and  straight- 
stretch  words  until  they  are  actually  writ¬ 
ing  the  particular  word?”  His  answer: 

Again  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  intent  of  the 
plan,  a  socialized  lesson.  The  driver’s  test  was 
for  the  purpose  of  motivating  a  test  over  the  work 
that  the  pupils  had  covered  during  the  period. 
If  something  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
period,  we  should  ordinarily  be  able  to  test  for 
that  accomplishment. 

The  fact  that  a  pupil  cannot  do  a  good  job  of 
distinguishing  between  varying  rates  after  only 
one  lesson,  does  that  prove  that  the  lesson  has 
not  accomplished  its  purpose  or  that  after  sev¬ 
eral  lessons  he  will  still  not  be  able  to  use  ef¬ 
fectively  a  change  of  pace.’  As  you  suggest,  he 
has  to  learn  to  change  this  pace  while  he  is  actu¬ 
ally  writing  this  combination,  which  makes  con¬ 
trol  even  more  important. 

Mr.  Schneider  made  this  observation, 
which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of: 

As  each  individual  is  typing  according  to  his 
own  conception  of  what  is  slow,  medium,  or  fast, 
there  is,  then,  no  danger  of  lockstepping  the  group. 

After  all  this  I  asked  Mr.  Schneider: 
“How  do  your  pupils  handle  the  situation 
when  you  give  the  command  fast  and  the 
word  some  would  write  next  is  really  a 
word  that  cannot  be  written  fast?  As  there 
is  no  lockstepping,  all  are  not  writing  the 
same  word  at  the  same  time.” 


Mr.  Schneider  was  never  dogmatic,  but 
always  anxious  to  point  out  his  thinking. 
And  so  he  replied: 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  above  question  sounds 
like  a  serious  criticism.  Let  us  look  behind  the 
obvious  implications  and  determine  our  objective. 

When  the  command  fast  is  given  we  are  trying 
to  get  the  pupil  to  increase  or  vary  his  rate.  No¬ 
where  in  the  instructions  does  it  say  that  fast 
means  as  fast  as  the  operator  can  write,  but  as 
fast  as  he  can  write  under  control.  Speed  is  rela¬ 
tive,  and  when  the  command  fast  is  given,  the 
pupils  are  typing  faster  than  they  previously  had 
been  typing. 

And  it  is  quite  true  that  at  this  “fast”  level 
some  words  will  still  remain  faster  than  others. 
The  thing  we  were  doing  was  trying  to  increase 
his  over-all  key  stroking  rate  so  that  he  would 
have  the  ability,  after  he  had  slowed  down,  to 
increase  his  key-stroking  rate  naturally  and 
smoothly — fluendy. 

As  for  the  command  slow,  Mr.  Schneider 
says: 

Here  the  purpose  is  twofold,  one  for  the 
mastery  of  a  change  of  pace,  and  the  other  to 
enable  the  pupils  to  learn  that  slowing  up  may, 
from  the  standpoint  of  continuity,  result  in  even 
faster  typing,  since  it  reduces  errors,  necessity  for 
looking  up  from  the  copy,  breaks,  and  other 
typing  faults. 

In  short,  the  pupil  learns  constructively  that  to 
slow  up  is  not  in  itself  wrong.  Skilled  typists, 
after  a  break  in  their  continuity,  have  to  type 
slower  for  several  strokes  until  they  reach  a  fast 
writing  word -pattern  stage.  The  fact  that  the 
typist  is  on  automatized  key  location  scries  (words 
like  the,  if,  etc.)  does  not  alter  this  point. 

I  commended  Mr.  Schneider  for  his  rela¬ 
tivity  regarding  fast  and  slow — neither  at¬ 
tempting  to  break  a  speed  record  nor  imi¬ 
tating  the  snail.  For,  of  course,  as  the  pu¬ 
pils  slow  and  then  pick  up  speed,  there 
should  be  no  decided  break  in  the  pace. 

But,  said  I,  “Don’t  you  think  something 
should  be  said  about  eventually  making  this 
change  of  pace  in  a  natural  situation,  say, 
after  an  error?” 

I  presume  Mr.  Schneider  would  leave 
this  for  a  later  lesson,  but  as  vacation  time 
came  around  we  ceased  firing  at  each  other. 

Mr.  Schneider  modestly  says  that  this  is 
but  an  attempt  to  fill  a  need  in  the  teaching 
of  fluency.  As  he  suggests,  the  real  solution 
lies  in  your  hands  to  evolve  satisfactory 
methods.  Perhaps  you  have  done  so  al¬ 
ready  with  surprisingly  good  results.  If 
so,  why  not  let  the  B.  E.  W.  know? 
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SOME  years  ago  it  was  to  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  take  a  course  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  under  that  master  teacher, 
the  late  James  O.  McKinsey.  I  was  especially 
impressed  by  two  characteristics  of  his  genius 
as  an  instructor. 

I  was  impressed,  first,  by  his  organization 
of  material  and  method  of  presentation. 
Everything  followed  along  in  such  logical 
order  that  a  student  could  not  help  grasping 
what  was  being  taught.  Not  one  word  or 
move  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  was 
wasted — everything  counted  toward  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  course. 

Second,  I  was  impressed  by  the  practical¬ 
ity  of  the  subject  matter.  His  students  were 
indeed  fortunate,  for  Mr.  McKinsey  for 
many  years  was  a  director  in  several  cor¬ 
porations.  TTie  illustrative  matc'rial  used  in 
this  course  was  gathered  from  real  business 
situations.  Typical  of  Mr.  McKinsey’s  state¬ 
ments  was,  “This  problem  arose  in  a  di¬ 
rectors’  meeting  this  morning,  and  this  is 
how  it  was  solved.” 

I  had  followed  the  work  of  this  wizard 
of  management  engineering  until  he  became 
president  of  the  American  Management 
Association  and  a  recognized  authority  in 
his  field. 

When  Mr.  McKinsey  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Marshall  Field  and 
Company,  I  got  the  idea  (which  Mr.  McKin¬ 
sey  approved)  of  devoting  my  summer  to 
practical  work  in  various  phases  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  which  he  was  the  head. 

Marshall  Field’s  is  not  only  reputed  to  he 
the  largest  department  store  in  the  world, 
employing  approximately  7,500  employees 
in  its  main  retail  store  alone;  it  also  owns 
and  operates  numerous  factories  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  mostly  textile  mills,  the 
products  of  which  are  sold  in  Marshall 
Field’s  stores  and  to  other  retailers.  The 
executives  are  largely  trained  in  the  main 
store.  Each  year  a  number  of  graduates  of 
retailing  courses  in  colleges  are  brought  in, 
given  an  intensive  course  acquainting  them 
with  the  organization  and  its  policies,  and 
then  distributed  throughout  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  the  advice  that  if  their  salaries  are 
not  raised  within  a  year  they  had  better 
resign. 


MR.  DEAL  GQ 


Last  summer  we  had  luncheon  in  Chicagi 
ing  a  summer  school  of  his  own  choosii^ 
course  of  study.  He  was  collecting  tuitisa 
in  any  other  school  he  had  ever  attended 
his  experiences  at  that  school  in  the  hope 
a  similar  school.  This  article  will  be  cond 


I  was  “initiated”  with  the  1937  group  ot 
twenty-four  such  handpicked  graduates,  then 
sent  around  to  various  departments  in  which 
I  had  expressed  an  interest.  I  spent  consider¬ 
able  time  in  the  personnel  department,  the 
controller’s  office,  the  adjustment  bureau,  the 
advertising  bureau,  the  auditing  department, 
and  in  two  selling  sections. 

Personnel  Department 

The  personnel  department  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  employee  relations.  Its 
first  responsibility  is  to  see  that  the  right 
person  is  hired  for  each  job.  General  in¬ 
structions  are  given  to  interviewers  regard¬ 
ing  the  characteristics  to  be  noted  when  an 
applicant  is  being  interviewed.  Appearance, 
alertness,  attitude,  vcKabulary,  and  hearing 
are  particularly  observed  by  the  interviewer. 
Other  qualities  are  measured  by  tests. 

The  employment  bureau  has  compiled  a 
l(X)se-leaf  manual  of  over  700  pages,  in  which 
the  essential  characteristics  of  success  as  a 
salesperson  are  summarized. 

Some  of  the  standards  listed  as  special  re¬ 
quirements  are  of  interest  to  commercial 
teachers: 

A  cashicr-inspcctor  must  pass  the 
tests  for  manual  dexterity  and  accuracy. 

Hand  addressers  must  address  100 
envelopes  an  hour. 


^  About  Don  Deal:  Head  of  com-l 
mercial  department.  Central  High 
School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
B.A.,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College; 
M.A.,  University  of  Iowa.  Past 
president  of  New  Jersey  High 
School  Commercial  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation.  Taught  Saturday  teacher¬ 
training  courses  for  five  years  at 
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anjwifh  a  commercial  educator  who  was  attend- 
lij|,  He  had  likewise  chosen  his  own  faculty  and 
min^ead  of  paying  it  and  learning  more  than 
><L  Vt  are  passing  on  to  our  readers  the  story  of 
opirhat  others  will  be  interested  in  enrolling  in 
(NMided  in  the  May  issue  of  the  B.E.W.— -C.  B, 


Typewriter  addressers  must  address  150  envelopes 
an  hour. 

Comptometer  operators  must  figure  400  invoices 
a  day. 

Stenographers  must  transcribe  accurately  85  W. 
P.  M.  dictation  {not  100  W.  P.  M.  at  85  per  cent 
accuracy)  and  type  45  W.  P.  M.  accurately. 

Testing  Bureau 

The  work  of  the  testing  bureau  was  very 
interesting  to  me,  as  a  commercial  teacher. 
The  technique  and  alertness  of  the  tester  was 
especially  enlightening. 

The  first  applicant  who  was  sent  in  to  the 
Bureau  while  I  was  there  was  applying  for 
a  job  in  the  packing  and  checking  depart¬ 
ment.  He  was  first  told  to  remove  his  coat 
and  roll  up  his  sleeves  to  take  the  manual- 
dexterity  test.  The  tester  observed  how  care¬ 
fully  the  applicant  laid  his  coat  on  the  table 
and  how  neatly  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves.  The 
applicant  was  not  aware  that  he  was  being 
observed  for  habits  of  neatness  and  careful¬ 
ness.  If  he  had  thrown  his  coat  in  a  heap, 
or  rolled  up  his  sleeves  in  a  disorderly  man¬ 
ner,  the  tester  would  have  assumed  that  he 
would  be  careless  in  handling  goods. 

In  the  manual -dexterity  test  it  was  noted 
whether  or  not  he  improved  dur¬ 
ing  the  test  in  the  efficiency  with 
which  he  did  the  work  required. 


Teachers  College  (Columbia) ;  has 
also  taught  in  Haskell  Institute  (U. 
S.  Indian  Training  School),  Fort 
Dodge  and  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
High  Schools,  Trenton  Senior 
High  School,  Rutgers  University 
(four  summer  terms).  Author  of 
several  magazine  articles.  Enjoys 
horticulture  and  home  movies. 


If  his  score  on  the  Minnesota  clerical  test 
of  accuracy  had  been  low,  the  tester  would 
have  assumed  that  he  would  be  inaccurate 
in  checking  the  contents  of  packages. 

The  standard  copying  (usually  called 
“speed”)  tests  are  used  to  test  those  who 
apply  for  positions  as  typists.  Such  tests  are 
not  considered  satisfactory  because  of  the 
very  limited  kind  of  typing  ability  they  test, 
but  are  used  because  the  applicants  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  their  use  in  school.  The  imaginary 
unit  of  measurement  used  in  school,  called 
“net  words  per  minute,”  is  not  used  at  all, 
because  it  means  nothing.  Business  requires 
accurate  work,  and  50  words,  instead  of  the 
usual  10,  are  deducted  for  each  error.  Typing 
tests  are  only  5  minutes  in  length.  They 
determine  in  that  period  as  well  as  in  15 
minutes  how  accurately  a  girl  can  type. 

Adjustment  Bureau 

Most  complaints  come  by  telephone  and 
are  immediately  referred  to  the  adjustment 
bureau,  where  a  staff  of  telephone  op>erators 
records  the  complaints  and  all  information 
given  by  the  complainants.  Most  complaints 
can  be  followed  up  by  the  house  phones,  but 
some  must  be  investigated  personally. 

I  accompanied  ah  adjuster  who  was  tracing 
a  reported  delay  in  the  delivery  of  a  studio 
couch  that  the  customer  had  ordered  a  week 
previously.  The  adjuster  learned  that  the 
customer  had  cancelled  the  order  the  day 
after  ordering,  had  apparently  forgotten  that 
she  had  cancelled  it,  and  couldn’t  understand 
why  it  had  not  been  delivered.  Just  what 
frame  of  mind  she  was  in  when  she  ordered, 
when  she  cancelled,  or  when  she  made  the 
complaint,  the  Bureau  didn’t  investigate.  But 
it  left  her  satisfied. 

An  electric  fan  was  advertised  elsewhere 
at  SI.  A  customer  called  and  said  she  had 
just  purchased  one  from  Field’s  for  $1-25. 
She  asked  for  a  refund.  Because  costs  of  oper¬ 
ating  the  department  figure  at  the  rate  of  57 
cents  per  adjustment,  it  would  have  cost  more 
than  the  25  cents  refund  to  determine 
whether  she  had  received  a  $1  fan  or  one 
worth  $1.25,  so  they  sent  her  a  quarter,  saved 
money,  and  made  the  customer  a  satisfied 
booster  for  Field’s.  (To  be  concluded) 
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Reproduction  of  scroll  presented  to  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg  by  the  Westchester  County 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association  in  commemoration  of  the  Golden  Anniversary  of  the 

invention  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 
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Golden  Anniversary  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
Celebrated  by  Commercial  Teachers 


Nearly  two  hundred  commercial 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  ob¬ 
served  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Westchester  County  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association  at  a  dinner  held  in  White  Plains, 
March  3. 

The  main  feature  of  the  anniversary  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  tribute  to  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg, 
founder  of  the  system  of  shorthand  bearing 
his  name.  This  was  the  first  of  many  simi¬ 
lar  tributes  to  be  paid  this  year  to  Dr.  Gregg 
in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  abroad  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Golden  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Mr.  Matthew  E.  Lynaugh,  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  the  White  Plains  High 
School  and  president  of  the  Westchester 
County  Teachers’  Association,  was  in  charge 
of  the  celebration  and  the  toastmaster  for 
the  evening. 

“I  am  particularly  gratified,”  stated  Mr. 
Lynaugh,  “that  we  Westchester  County  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  were  the  first  of  hundreds 
of  teacher  groups  this  year  to  commemorate 
the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Gregg  Shorthand  by 
honoring  Dr.  Gregg,  its  founder,  whose  in¬ 
vention  of  a  simple  system  of  shorthand  fifty 
years  ago  has  meant  so  much  to  the  world’s 
business  efficiency  and  has  made  it  possible 
for  millions  of  young  men  and  women 
everywhere  to  earn  a  profitable  livelihood.” 

Dr.  Gregg  was  the  principal  speaker 
of  the  evening.  His  timely  topic 
“Commercial  Education  as  I  See  It” 
was  packed  full  of  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions. 

A  touch  of  sentiment  was  given 
the  occasion  through  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  huge  anniversary  cake. 

Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Goss,  of  the  local 
high  school  faculty,  made  the  pre¬ 
sentation.  The  huge  cake,  with  fifty 
I  candles  burning  on  the  lower  tier 
and  twenty-five  on  the  upper  tier, 
was  brought  into  the  darkened 
I  banquet  room  by  the  chef,  followed 


by  two  beautiful  high  school  girls  carrying 
streamers  of  ribbon. 

The  association  made  two  presentations  to 
Dr.  Gregg  in  commemoration  of  the  Golden 
Anniversary.  The  first  was  conferred  by  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Baldwin,  of  White  Plains,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  reception  committee.  She  pre¬ 
sented  Dr.  Gregg  with  a  hand-tooled  leather- 
covered  book  containing  the  signatures  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  teachers  of  Westchester 
County.  The  book  was  made  by  Miss  Eunice 
Tuttle,  instructor  in  art  at  the  local  high 
school. 

Mr.  Lynaugh  then  presented  Dr.  Gregg 
with  a  commemorative  scroll  beautifully  en¬ 
grossed  by  Mr.  Cummings  P.  Eberhart.  In 
presenting  the  scroll,  Mr.  Lynaugh  said: 

“Dr.  Gregg,  this  gift  comes  to  you  from 
the  commercial  teachers  of  Westchester,  who 
love  and  respect  you  as  a  man  and  who  have 
joy  in  honoring  you  tonight  for  the  rich  con¬ 
tribution  you  have  made  to  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  during  these  fruitful  years  of  your 
constructive  life.” 

AS  the  guests  were  seating  themselves  at  the  ban- 
^  ^  quet  tables,  they  were  most  pleasantly  surprised 
by  the  arrival  of  Martin  J.  Dupraw,  World’s  Short¬ 
hand  Champion.  Mr.  Dupraw  is  now  a  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  reporter,  with  headquarters  at 
White  Plains.  The  picture  below  shows  Mr.  Dupraw 
greeting  Dr.  Gregg  while  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Baldwin 
and  Matthew  E.  Lynaugh  look  on. 
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is  a  magic  word.  Oil  booms  have 
made  millionaires  overnight.  A  rumor 
of  oil  sends  land  prices  sky-rocketing.  Peo¬ 
ple  w'ho  own  land  try  to  sell  it  and  people 
who  have  money  try  to  buy  it. 

An  oil  boom  is  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
drama  that  gives  us  this  month’s  letter  prob¬ 
lem.  We  don’t  know'  what  part  the  oil  boom 
is  going  to  play — it  may  be  a  villain  of  deep¬ 
est  dye,  or  it  may  be  Lady  Bountiful  with  a 
purse  full  of  $1,000  bills. 

In  this  problem  you  are  employed  in  an 
automobile  sales  agency  in  any  city  you 


choose.  Your  agency  sells  the  Flying  Swan 
motor  car,  priced  at  $3,395  and  upward. 
From  the  Flying  Swan  Motor  Company’s 
main  plant  in  Detroit  comes  this  letter,  re¬ 
ferred  to  you  by  the  factory  because  the 
place  of  origin  is  in  your  territory. 

The  letter  came  from  Hub  Corners,  a 
town  about  fifty  miles  away  from  you,  in  a 
rather  inaccessible  region  known  for  its  bad 
roads  and  its  poverty-stricken  inhabitants. 
Hub  Corners  has  recently  broken  into  print 
iKcause  it  is  the  center  of  an  oil  boom. 

Here  is  the  letter  you  are  to  answer: 


R.  F.  D.  1 

Hub  Corners,  Any  State 

Flying  Swran  Motor  Company  April  15,  1938 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Gentlemen: 

You  have  probably  heard  how  things  are  booming  here  now  that  they  have 
struck  oil.  Things  are  certainly  different  now  from  when  we  all  just  worked 
for  a  living.  I  have  sold  an  option  on  my  land  to  a  syndicate  and  they  expect 
to  hit  oil  any  day  now.  The  wife  and  I  look  to  have  some  of  the  nice  things 
in  the  world  after  all  these  years.  She  plans  to  get  a  new  dress  and  we  figure 
on  a  ten-tube  radio. 

But  we  want  a  car  first  thing.  The  roads  are  not  very  good  up  here  right  , 
now,  so  we  figure  we  want  one  with  good  springs.  Has  the  Flying  Swan  got 
good  springs?  It  looks  good  in  the  pictures.  We  want  a  blue  one.  We  may 
get  one  for  our  boy  later  on.  He  is  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  now. 

If  you  would  send  up  a  blue  Flying  Swan  sedan  with  a  driver,  we  could 
try  it  out  and  he  could  show  me  how  to  drive.  That  would  take  a  few  days, 
and  by  that  time  one  of  our  wells  will  likely  be  in  and  he  can  take  back  a 
check.  We  have  a  good  tight  buggy  shed  that  would  hold  the  car,  and  the 
wife  will  board  your  man  free  while  he  is  here.  She  is  the  best  cook  in  Grass 
Roots  County. 

Just  let  me  know  when  he  will  come  and  I  will  be  down  at  Hub  Corners  to 
meet  him  and  show  him  how  to  get  to  our  place. 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  PETTIBONE 

• 

It  looks  like  an  easy  sale,  doesn’t  it?  But  up  like  a  giant  shadow  in  this  situation. 
l)cyond  the  sales  problem  there  is  always  the  From  the  letter,  we  judge  that  Mr.  Petti- 
coilcction  problem,  and  that’s  what  looms  bone  has  no  money  except  what  he  received 
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for  selling  an  option  on  his  land.  (Do  you 
know  what  an  option  is?)  You  don’t  know 
how  much  that  was  or  what  he  did  with  it, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  he  expects  to  pay  for 
the  Flying  Swan  with  money  he  has  not  yet 
received.  He  is  trustfully  asking  you  to 
gamble  on  his  oil  wells.  Naive  is  the  word 
for  Mr.  Pettibone.  (Do  you  know  what 
I  naive  means?) 

Picture  the  writer  of  that  letter,  though, 
before  you  decide  to  turn  him  down.  He  is 
counting  his  chickens  before  they  hatch — 
but  he  really  has  a  setting  of  eggs  in  the  in¬ 
cubator!  For  he  owns  land  in  the  oil  sec¬ 
tion  and  he  may  become  rich  while  you  are 
reading  his  letter. 

So  far,  then,  you  have  two  things  to  do; 

( 1 )  Refuse  to  send  him  a  car  just  now  and 

(2)  keep  his  good  will,  because  you  may  be 
able  to  sell  him  one  or  even  two  cars  if  oil 
is  found  on  his  land. 

!  There  is  another  thing  to  do,  also.  Busi¬ 
ness  does  not  require  it,  but  human  kind¬ 
ness  suggests  it.  “Hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick,’’  said  that  wise  king,  Solo¬ 
mon.  If  oil  is  not  found  on  John  Petti- 
bone’s  land  and  he  has  to  keep  on  “Just 
working  for  a  living’’  after  building  his 
golden  castles  in  the  air,  his  heart  will  in- 

ideed  be  sick. 

The  third  thing  I  want  you  to  try  to  do 
in  your  letter,  then,  is  to  give  him  some 
message  that  will  ease  the  crushing  disap¬ 
pointment  that  may  be  in  store  for  him 
should  no  oil  be  found. 

The  situation  requires  delicate  handling. 

I  You  do  not  know  John  Pettibone.  You 
j  never  heard  of  him  until  this  minute.  He 
has  not  asked  for  your  advice,  so  be  cau- 
■  tious  about  giving  it.  In  his  anticipation  of 
riches  for  himself  and  his  wife,  he  does  not 
dare  think  that  his  dreams  may  not  come 
true,  and  it  is  not  your  place  to  suggest  it. 
But  can’t  you  tell  him  something  that  he 
can  remember  as  a  crumb  of  comfort  in 
case  they  don’t? 

You  know  this  much  about  him:  He  is 
I  a  farmer,  on  his  own  land.  He  and  his 

I  wife  have  never  had  much  money.  They 
are  middle  aged  or  older.  They  have 
worked  hard.  They  have  a  grown  son  who 
has  left  home. 


What  do  you  need  to  write  this  letter? 
(lood  taste;  good  judgment;  human  under¬ 
standing. 

Turning  down  Mr.  Pettibone’s  request 
and  still  keeping  his  good  will  you  will  not 
find  hard  to  do.  Such  a  problem  is  an  every¬ 
day  matter  in  business;  so  don’t  hesitate  to 
study  it  and  write  the  letter,  because  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  have  to  know  how  some 
day. 

This  letter  requires  diplomacy.  Avoid 
such  statements  as  these,  because  they  would 
antagonize  Mr.  Pettibone: 

We  should  think  you  would  know  better  than 
to  ask  us  to  gamble  with  you. 

You  ask  the  impossible.  The  car  will  be  de¬ 
livered  when  we  are  sure  you  can  pay  for  it. 

We  never  deliver  a  car  until  we  know  where 
the  money  is  coming  from. 

If  there  is  any  formula  for  the  letter  of 
refusal  that  still  leaves  the  sale  open,  it  is 
this:  Not  just  now,  but  perhaps  later.  The 
pattern  might  be  expressed  thus: 

We  should  be  glad  to  . . .  if  . . . 

We  wish  we  could  . . .  but . . . 

.Although  we  cannot  now  . . .  later,  when  . . . 

Don’t  fall  back  on  the  lame  excuse,  “The 
rules  of  our  company  do  not  permit  us 
to. . . .’’  Company  rules  are  made  to  be 
broken;  anyway,  they  don’t  interest  cus¬ 
tomers.  Mention  of  “our  rules’’  makes  the 
company  sound  haughty  and  can  easily 
antagonize  customers. 

The  third  part  of  the  problem,  I  know, 
will  require  some  deep  thought.  If  you 
cannot  word  your  message  so  that  it  satis¬ 
fies  you,  or  if  you  cannot  think  of  a  mes¬ 
sage  at  all,  just  forget  about  it,  and  confine 
your  letter  to  the  first  two  parts.  But  if  you 
can  think  of  something  to  tell  that  poor  man 
(who  may  be  a  rich  man  tomorrow  or  even 
[xx)rer  than  before  because  of  all  hope  gone), 
then  you  will  know  that  you  are  on  your 
way  to  becoming  a  master  letter  writer. 

Remember,  only  the  first  two  parts  are 
required.  No  letter  will  be  disqualified  for 
failing  to  include  the  message  of  encourage¬ 
ment. 

While  you  are  writing,  we’ll  all  keep  hop¬ 
ing  that  a  gusher  will  come  in  on  Mr. 
Pettibone’s  land. 
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For  April,  1938  Closing  Date  —  May  6 

Prepared  by  Milton  Briggs 


Leon  Manchester  is  the  proprietor 

*  of  a  garage  and  automobile  repair  shop 
in  your  town  (or  city).  His  business  con¬ 
sists  mainly  of  repair  work,  but  he  also  oper¬ 
ates  a  gasoline  pump  and  sells  oil.  Occa¬ 
sionally  Mr.  Manchester  buys  and  sells  a 
used  car,  when  the  transaction  looks  profit¬ 
able. 

For  the  most  part,  Mr.  Manchester  oper¬ 
ates  a  cash  business,  but  he  doe*  not  object 
to  extending  credit  for  short  periods  to  regu¬ 
lar  customers  and  persons  well  known  to 
him.  He  rents  the  building  in  which  he 
conducts  his  business.  For  this  he  pays  $6 
a  week. 

You  apply  to  Mr.-  Manchester  for  part- 
time  work.  He  offers  you  the  job  of  keep¬ 
ing  his  records,  for  which  service  he  will 
pay  you  $2  a  week.  You  are  to  do  the  work 
at  your  own  convenience  in  your  spare  time. 

Part  A 

The  only  bookkeeping  record  that  Mr. 
Manchester  has  is  a  double-page  cash  book. 
The  form  and  headings  for  this  book  are 
shown  below. 

All  money  received  is  deposited  in  a  cash 
register,  which  Mr.  Manchester  keeps  in  a 
small  room  at  the  front  of  the  garage.  He 
uses  this  room  as  an  office. 

Mr.  Manchester  does  not  keep  accounts 
with  his  “charge”  customers  in  a  book.  Each 
time  he  sells  gasoline  or  oil  or  does  repair 


work  for  a  customer  on  account,  he  makes  | 
out  a  sales  slip,  in  duplicate.  He  gives  the  ^ 
duplicate  sales  slips  to  the  customers  and 
files  the  original  slips  in  alphabetical  order.  ! 
When  a  customer  pays  what  he  owes,  Mr. 
Manchester  finds  the  original  slip  (or  slips) 
in  his  alphabetical  file,  marks  on  it  the  word 
“Paid,”  and  signs  his  name  and  the  date,  j 
Thus  no  bookkeeping  record  is  made  of  the 
transaction  until  the  money  is  received.  | 

In  his  office,  near  his  cash  register,  Mr.  f 
Manchester  has  a  memorandum  pad.  On  j 
this  pad  each  day  he  keeps  with  pencil,  in  I 
rough  form,  notations  of  his  work,  receipts 
and  payments,  etc. 

It  is  from  this  memorandum  pad  that  you 
get  the  information  necessary  to  make 
proper  records  in  the  cash  book.  From  the 
following  list  of  transactions  make  the  proper 
records  in  the  cash  book,  using  the  form  and 
headings  shown  below. 

April 

1  Mr.  Manchester’s  cash  on  hand  (in  the  cash 

register  and  in  his  bank  account)  is  $341.27. 
(Enter  this  amount  under  the  heading  “Total 
Received.’’) 

Bought  a  second-hand  car  from  Henry  James. 
Paid  $75  cash.  (Enter  this  amount  under 
“Total  Paid  Out’’  and  under  “Used  Car 
Purchases.’’) 

2  Repaired  auto  truck  and  received  $17.20  cash 

for  the  work. 

4  Drew  $25  from  checking  account  for  per¬ 
sonal  use. 


5  Gas  and  oil  cash  sales  to  date  have  been 

$11.43. 

7  Received  $8.60  in  payment  of  repairs  on  John 
Hix’s  car.  (This  is  to  be  entered  under 
“Receipts  from  Charge  Customers.”) 

Paid  $6.00  rent  for  the  week. 

9  Purchased  week’s  supply  of  gasoline  for  tank 
and  paid  $72.50  cash.  Paid  bookkeeper  $2. 

11  Sold  the  car  bought  April  1  and  received  $100 
cash. 

14  Received  $12.50  in  cash  for  repair  job.  Paid 
rent  for  the  week,  $6. 

15  (ias  and  oil  cash  sales  to  date  have  amounted 
to  $48.31. 

18  Received  from  Edward  Cooney  $12.70  on  ac¬ 
count. 

Purchased  at  auction  two  used  cars.  Paid 
$93  (for  both  cars). 

Drew  $35  from  checking  account  for  per¬ 
sonal  use. 

P>ought  parts  for  repair  works  $17.  Paid  cash. 
i  19  Paid  $68.90  for  gasoline  to  fill  tank. 

I  21  Paid  $6.00  rent  for  the  week. 

I  23  Paid  telephone  bill  for  month,  $2.75. 

I  Received  for  small  jobs  on  repair  work,  $21.70. 

*  Washed  and  polished  two  autos,  $2.50  each. 

(Miscellaneous.) 

25  Received  $75  for  sale  of  car  purchased  April 

18. 

(ias  and  oil  cash  .sales  to  date  have  totaled 
$29.95. 

26  Received  $53.50  for  repairs  to  auto  truck  dam¬ 

aged  in  collision. 

Paid  $3.75  for  printing  of  advertising  cards. 
Purchased  grease  and  machine  oil,  $4.90.  (Sup- 
\  plies.) 

I  Paid  electric  light  bill  $3.99. 

I  27  Received  from  Daniel  R.  Lortl  $7.40  in  settle- 
I  ment  of  his  bill. 

I  Received  $5.00  for  washing  cars. 

I  28  Paid  assistant  fur  bookkeeping  and  other  as¬ 
sistance,  $8. 

Received  $1.87  in  payment  of  Roy  David's 
account. 

(ias  and  oil  cash  sales  to  date  have  been  $32.70. 
Paid  $6.00  rent  for  one  week. 

29  Drew  $25  from  checking  account  for  personal 
use. 

Instructions  A 

^  1.  Total  all  columns,  balance  anti  rule 

the  cash  book  for  Mr.  Manchester, 
j  2.  Bring  the  balance  down  under  the 

i  double  rulings.  Enter  this  balance  in  the 
“Total  Received”  column,  date  of  May  1. 

Part  B 

j  Beginning  May  1,  Mr.  Manchester  de- 

icides  he  will  open  a  new  department  in  his 
garage.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Drive  Your¬ 
self  Used  Car  Department.  His  plan  is  to 

I 


continue  buying  used  cars  which  seem  to 
him  to  represent  a  sound  investment.  Then, 
after  he  has  made  necessary  repairs  and  ad¬ 
justments  to  put  these  automobiles  in  first- 
class  condition,  he  plans  to  rent  them  by  the 
day  or  hour  to  persons  who  have  no  car  and 
who  occasionally  wish  to  drive  themselves. 

He  will  begin  this  plan  by  purchasing  two 
cars.  Later,  if  the  demand  warrants,  he  will 
add  others.  Of  course,  if  he  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  the  used  cars  at  a  fair  profit, 
he  will  do  so.  Rental  rates  in  the  Drive 
Yourself  Department  will  be  as  follows: 

For  one  day  (twelve  hours  from  the  time  the 

automobile  is  driven  from  the  garage) ....  $5.00 
For  ca:h  hour  (if  the  customer  prefers  to  hire 

the  automobile  on  an  hourly  basis)  ....  .50 

Continue  keeping  the  records  for  Mr. 
Manchester’s  garage.  Beginning  May  1,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  add  a  seventh 
special  column  to  the  Cash  Received  side  of 
your  Cash  Book.  The  heading  for  this  col¬ 
umn  will  be  ‘‘Receipts  from  Cars  Rented,” 
and  in  this  column  you  will  enter  all  money 
received  from  operation  of  the  Drive  Your¬ 
self  Department. 

Transactions  for  the  month  of  May,  taken 
from  Mr.  Manchester’s  memorandum  pad, 
are  as  follows. 

May 

1  .\ttended  an  auction  sale  and  purchased  two 

used  cars,  one  convertible  coupe  for  $125  and 
one  family  sedan  for  $185.  These  are  to 
be  used  in  the  Drive  Yourself  Department. 
Borrowed  $200  from  the  First  National  Bank. 
(Enter  this  amount  on  the  cash  receipts  side 
of  the  cash  book.)  Gave  the  bank  a 
promissory  note  in  exchange  for  the  cash 
received.  The  note  is  for  sixty  days. 

2  Paid  the  “Oldtown  News”  $7.50  for  newspaper 

advertising  of  the  new  Drive  Yourself  De¬ 
partment. 

Paid  for  gasoline  and  oils  bought,  $95.60. 

3  Sold  the  second  of  the  two  used  cars  bought 

April  18.  Received  $70  for  it. 

Paid  $38.20  for  parts  and  supplies  purchased. 

4  (x)llected  $17  cash  for  repairs  made  to  an 

automobile  truck  damaged  in  collision  yester¬ 
day. 

6  Washed  and  ix)lished  a  car.  Received  $2.50. 

7  Paid  rent  for  week;  also  paid  bookkeeper  as¬ 
sistant,  $2. 

Gas  and  oil  sales  for  the  week  have  been 
$86.23. 

Rented  the  Drive  Yourself  family  sedan  for 
two  days.  Received  payment,  $10. 
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lU  Received  $8.70  from  Edward  Cooney  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  charge  account  to  date. 

II  Receipts  for  re(>air  work,  small  jobs,  $11.80. 

1^  Bought  a  used  car  at  a  bargain,  S-fS. 

1 1  Bought  parts  for  repairs  to  the  used  car  pur¬ 
chased  yesterday.  Paid  $21.45  cash. 

(ias  and  oil  cash  sales  for  week,  $63.21. 

Paid  rent  for  week;  also  paid  bookkceiier  as¬ 
sistant,  $2. 

16  Purchased  gas  and  oil  to  replenish  supply, 

$77.90. 

17  Received  payment  for  rental  of  the  Drive  Your¬ 

self  cuu)x;  fur  seven  hours. 

19  Rented  the  Drive  Yourself  coupe  for  the  day. 

Received  payment  in  advance. 

20  Sold  the  second-hand  car  bought  May  13. 

Received  $90  for  it. 

21  Paid  rent  fur  week;  also  paid  bookkeeper- 

assistant.  Gas  and  oil  sales  for  the  week 
have  been  $57.67. 

John  Hix  paid  his  charge  account  to  date, 
$13.45. 

Paid  telephone  bill  for  month,  $2.75. 

23  Washed  and  iiolished  two  cars.  Received  $2.50 
each. 

25  Rented  the  Drive  Yourself  sedan  for  the  elay. 

Received  payment,  $5. 

26  Bought  grease  and  machine  oil,  $7.65.  (Sup¬ 

plies.) 

Roy  David  paid  his  charge  account  to  date, 
$4.35. 

27  Everett  Gleason  paid  his  charge  account  to 

date,  $12.17.  He  also  paid  for  six  hours 
rental  of  the  Drive  Yourself  coupe  today. 

28  Paid  rent  for  week;  also  paid  bookkeeper- 

assistant.  Gas  and  oil  sales  for  the  week 
have  been  $39.25. 

Repaired  car.  Collected  $7.90  for  the  job. 
Rented  the  Drive  Yourself  sedan  for  the  day. 
Received  $5. 

Drew  from  the  bank  for  (Personal  use,  $75. 

31  Harold  Ewing  paid  his  charge  account,  $11.50. 
Paid  electric  light  bill,  $4.31. 

Did  two  small  repair  jobs.  CTollected  $5.50. 
Rented  the  Drive  Yourself  coujie  for  the  ilay. 

Received  payment. 

Washed  and  polished  a  car,  $2.50. 

Gas  and  oil  sales  to  date  amount  to  $21.05. 


Instructions  B 

1.  Total  all  columns,  balance  and  rule 
your  cash  book  for  May.  Bring  down  the 
balance  June  1. 

2.  On  two-column  journal  or  plain  paper, 
prepare  a  summary  statement  of  receipts  and 
payments  for  Mr.  Manchester.  Include  both 
April  and  May  figures.  Use  the  form  shown 
above. 

3.  Using  not  more  than  100  words,  write 
your  answer  for  this  related-thought  ques¬ 


tion:  What  suggestions  would  you  make  to 
Mr.  Manchester  for  improving  his  Iwokkeep- 
ing  sy.stem.? 


l.EON  M.'\NC:HES1  ER 
Statement  of  Receipts  and  Payments 
For  April  and  May,  1938 


Receipts 


Balance  cash  on  hand  April  1 
Cash  Repairs 
Gas  and  Oil  Cash  Sales 
Receipts  from  Charge  Customers 
I  Used  Car  Sales 
I  Receipts  from  Cars  Rented 
Miscellaneous 


! 


Total  Receipts  (including  Bal¬ 
ance  April  1) 


Payments 


Parts  and  Supplies 
Used  Car  Purchases 
Gas  and  Oil  Purchases 
.  Rent 

'  Miscellaneous 


'  Total  Payments 
Balance  cash  on  hand  May  31 


Papers  to  be  Submitted 

1.  Your  cash  book  for  May. 

2.  Your  summary  statement  of  receipts 
and  payments. 

3.  Your  answer  for  the  related-thought 
question. 


The  Projects  for  May 

Bool{^l{eeping:  An  excellent  review  of 
the  use  of  special  columns.  Your  stu¬ 
dents  are  working  for  a  jobber  in 
men’s  clothing. 

Junior  Business  Practice:  Vacation  time! 
Through  the  Rockies  by  trailer  with 
the  Winthrop  family. 

Business  Letter  Writing:  Your  students 
run  a  dude  ranch  this  time.  They 
must  write  the  letter  that  will  bring 
the  “dudes”  Hocking. 
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BUSINESS  PRACTICE  PROJECT 


Closing  Date  —  May  6 

Prepared  by  Milton  Briggs 


Help  Wanted 

CLKRK,  for  general  office  work  during  summer 
months.  Apply  in  person.  The  Island  Line  Steam¬ 
ship  Company. 

Assume  that  you  have  applied  for  the 
-  position  advertised  above.  T  hree  days 
later,  you  receive  this  letter: 

Your  application  for  the  position  of  general  office 
clerk  with  this  company  has  been  accepteil.  Please 
reiHjrt  ready  for  work  at  8  a.ni.  next  Monilay. 
Yours  truly,  Ra>mond  I..  Lincoln,  (General  Agent. 

Part  A 

Mr.  Lincoln  hands  you  a  timetable  like 
the  one  shown  on  page  662  and  a  batch  of 
letters  for  you  to  answer.  In  the  letters  you 
find  these  questions: 

1.  At  what  time  after  noon  docs  the  first  steamer 
leave  Nantucket  for  New  Bedford? 

2.  What  is  the  fare  from  Woods  Hole  to  Nan¬ 
tucket?  I  plan  to  go  and  return  the  same  day. 

i.  What  is  the  earliest  steamer  from  New  Bed¬ 
ford  to  Nantucket,  and  what  is  the  latest  steamer 
Irom  Nantucket  to  New  Bedford? 

J.  What  is  the  one-day  round-trip  fare  from 
Oak  Bluffs  to  Nantucket? 

5.  ,\t  what  time  does  the  last  steamer  leave  Oak 
bluffs  for  New  Bedford  on  Sunday? 

6.  If  I  leave  Nantucket  on  the  2:30  boat,  when 
will  1  arrive  at  New  Bedford? 

7.  If  1  leave  New  Bedford  at  9:30  a.m.,  when 
will  1  arrive  at  Nantucket? 

8.  .\t  what  time  Sunday  morning  does  the  first 
Ixiat  leave  Nantucket? 

9.  How  much  is  the  one-way  fare  from  Wo<xls 
Hole  to  Vineyard  Haven? 

10.  .\bout  how  long  is  the  trip  from  New  Bed¬ 
ford  to  Nantucket? 

Instruction  No.  I 

With  the  assistance  of  the  timetable 
shown  on  page  662,  write  answers  for  these 
questions.  Use  as  jew  words  as  possible. 
Number  your  answers  to  correspond  with 
the  questions. 

Part  B 

This  inquiry  calls  for  a  telegram  in  reply: 


Please  let  me  know  at  once  whether  or  not  you 
can  reserve  space  for  my  Packillac  sedan  on  the 
steamer  leaving  New  Bedford  for  Nantucket  at  2:3U 
p.m.  Friday,  July  3. 

Instruction  No.  2 

Write  a  telegram  stating  that  all  space  has 
been  reserved  on  the  2:30  boat  but  that  the 
car  may  be  shipped  on  the  boat  sailing  at 
6:45  p.m. 

Use  a  telegraph  blank  for  the  reply.  Write 
not  more  than  ten  words.  Supply  name  and 
address  of  the  inquirer. 

Part  C 

The  Island  Line  clerks  keep  many  records 
of  freight  and  passenger  traffic  throughout 
the  year.  Mr.  Lincoln  asks  you  to  com¬ 
plete  one  of  these  records,  shown  on  page 
663. 

Instruction  No.  3 

This  form,  as  set  in  type  here,  is  not  as 
businesslike  as  yours  should  be.  Improve 
your  copy  by  making  double  rulings  between 
items,  omitting  dollar  signs,  and  using  single 
rulings  in  place  of  decimal  points. 

Copy  and  complete  the  report.  Use  pen 
and  ink.  There  are  26  spaces  to  be  filled  be¬ 
fore  the  report  is  completed.  Find  daily 
totals,  station  totals  (gross  and  net),  total 
refunds,  total  gross  receipts  and  total  net 
receipts. 

Part  D 

One  of  your  duties  is  to  dust  the  office,  in¬ 
cluding  the  contents  of  the  open  bookcase 
near  Mr.  Lincoln’s  desk.  He  suggests  that 
you  get  acquainted  with  some  of  the  books 
you  find  there.  Here  are  some  of  those  that 
he  keeps  on  the  top  shelf  where  he  can  reach 
them  often. 

Official  Railway  Guide 
City  Directory 
U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guitlc 
The  World  Almanac 

(Continued  on  pu^e  663) 
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THE  ISLAND  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Summer  Schedule 


'Of  all  the  Earth's  surfaces,  the  Islands  are  the  Aristocrats.' 


Friday; 
Daily  Only 


Lv.  New  Bedford 
Lv.  Woods  Hole 
Lv.  Oak  Bluffs 
Due  Vln.  Haven 
Due  Edgortown 
Due  Nantucket 


No.  1 
AM. 

No.  1 
A.M. 

No.  11 

PM. 

No.  5 

PM. 

9.30 

9.30 

3.00 

10.50 

10.50 

1.00 

4.30 

11.40 

11.40 

1.45 

5.15 

a 

2.00 

a 

2.00 

n 

a 

7.35 

PJ«.  VM.  kM. 


Lv.  Nantucket 
Lv.  Edgortown 
Lv.  Vin.  Haven 
Lv.  Oak  Bluffs 
Lv.  Woods  Hole 
Due  New  .Bedford 


No.  2  No.  2  No.  6  No.  6  No.  10 
AM.  AM.  AM.  AM.  AM. 


6.45  6.45 

a  a 
a  a 
9.15  9.15 

6.55  1 10.00  10.00 
8.15  11.25  11.25 


Week 

Days  Doily 


No.  14  No.  4  No.  16  No.  8  No.  8 

PM.  PM.  PM.  PM.  PM 


PASSENGER  FARES 
One  Way  and  Round  Trip  Excursions 


Between 

One 

Way 

Excursion 

(See  Note) 

One  Day 

Excursion 

(See  Note) 

5-Trip 

(See  Note) 

25-Trip 

(See  Note) 

New  Bed. — ^Woods  Hole. 

$  .75 

$1.35 

$  .90 

$3.05 

$15.20 

New  Bed. — Oak  Bluffs... 

1.10 

2.10 

1.25 

4.75 

23.65 

New  Bed. — ^Vin.  Hav . 

1.10 

2.10 

1.25 

4.75 

23.65 

New  Bed. — ^Edgortown... 

1.45 

2.75 

•  e  e  e 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  e  • 

New  Bed. — ^Nantucket... 

2.20 

4.10 

2.50 

9.25 

46.15 

Woods  Hole— Oak  Bluffs. 

.65 

1.20 

.80 

2.75 

13.50 

Woods  Hole — ^Vin.  Hov.. 

.65 

1.20 

.80 

2.75 

13.50 

Woods  Hole — ^Edgortown. 

1.00 

1.85 

e  e  e  e 

e  e  e  e 

•  •  •  • 

Woods  Hole — ^Nantucket. 

1x75 

3.20 

2.05 

7.25 

36.00 

Oak  Bluffs — Nantucket... 

1.10 

2.00 

1.25 

4.50 

22.50 

Note — Summer  Excursion  Tickets  on  sale  May  16  to  Sept.  30,  good  returning  until 
Ovt  31st. 

One  Day  Excursion  tickets  on  sale  May  30  to  Oct.  31st,  inclusive,  good  Going  and 
Returning  only  on  date  sold. 

6-Trip  tickets  on  sale  ail  year.  Valid  for  transportation  of  bearer  and  person  ac¬ 
companying  bearer  until  used. 

'  25 -Trip  tickets  on  sale  all  year.  Valid  for  transportation  of  person  named  thereon  if 

presented  within  one  year  from  date  of  sale. 
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THE  ISLAND  LINE  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
Report  of  Revenue  from  Passenger  Traffic 
Week  from  June  3  to  June  ii,  inclusive 


Stations*  j 

Sun. 

Mon. 

i 

Tuts. 

Wed. 

1 

Tburs.  j 

! 

Fri. 

1 

Sat.  1 

Total 
Gross  1 
Receipts 

Refunds 

Total 

Net 

Receipts 

N.B.  to  W.H. 

$123.10 

$29.60 

$14.35 

$32.70 

$6.75 

$16.95 

$11.75 

$.90 

N.B.  to  O.B. 

1,125.93 

154.27 

29.11 

137.73 

23.46 

32.92 

179.43 

11.27 

N.B.  to  N. 

1.113.50 

237.80 

64.20 

72.75 

31.30 

19.50 

64.25 

7.50 

W.H.  to  N.B. 

21.30 

17.20 

33.30 

12.40 

9.95 

12.60 

1390 

W.H.  to  O.B. 

467.63 

27.47 

312.35 

139.28 

39.84 

27.93 

142.45 

9.20 

W.H.  to  N. 

474.78 

63.70 

55.43 

101.95 

56.40 

63.92 

111.01 

1.47 

O.B.  to  W.H. 

63.20 

15.95 

11.63 

24.97 

24.44 

36.27 

38.30 

O.B.  to  N.B. 

71.60 

64.38 

44.92 

36.67 

26.90 

67.94 

!  88.98 

6.40 

Totals 

*  Station  abbreviations:  N.B. — New  Bedford.  W.H. — Woods  Hole.  O.B. — Oak  Bluffs.  N. — Nantucket. 


Reference  Book,  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Inc. 

Roger’s  Thesaurus 

Statesman’s  Yearbook 

Consolidated  Freight  Classification  Book 

Who’s  Who  in  America 

Official  Express  Classification  Guide 

Instruction  4 

(Teacher  assistance  may  be  advisable  here. 
Class  discussions  are  recommended.) 

Select  five  of  the  reference  books  pictured 
above.  Write  five  sentences  (not  more  than 
twenty  words  in  each)  in  which  you  state  the 
kind  of  information  one  may  find  in  each  of 
the  five  volumes  you  selected. 

Use  plain  white  or  composition  paper. 
This  part  of  your  solution  may  be  hand¬ 
written  or  typewritten. 

Papers  to  Be  Submitted 

1.  Answers  for  the  ten  questions  in 
Part  A. 

2.  The  telegram  called  for  in  Part  B. 

3.  The  report  of  revenue  from  passenger 
traffic  in  Part  C. 

4.  The  ten  sentences  called  for  in  Part  D. 
To  reduce  the  cost  of  mailing  solutions,  I 

suggest  that  you  show  Part  B  on  the  back  of 
Part  A,  and  Part  D  on  the  back  of  Part  C, 
thus  limiting  your  solution  to  two  papers. 


Catholic  School 
Typing  Contests 

The  Individual-Pupil  Contest  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  High  School  Typists  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  this  year  on  April  28.  A 
school  may  enter  not  more  than  five  and  not 
less  than  three  contestants  in  either  or  both 
divisions:  novice  (first  year)  and  amateur  (sec¬ 
ond  year).  Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  keys  bear¬ 
ing  the  insignia  of  the  Association  will  be 
awarded.  Each  contestant  pays  an  entrance  fee 
of  50  cents. 

Students  wishing  to  enter  the  contest  are 
asked  to  obtain  membership  and  application 
blanks  not  later  than  April  10.  Information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  National  Catholic  High 
School  Typists  Association,  St.  Joseph’s  College 
and  Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas. 

The  Individual-Pupil  Contest  is  held  under 
ideal  home-room  conditions,  in  the  respective 
typing  rooms  of  the  participating  schools. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Catholic  High 
School  Typists  Association  are  as  follows: 

Honorary  president:  Reverend  Alfred  Carney,  O.M. 
Cap.,  president  of  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Hays,  Kansas. 

President:  Lt.  Col.  George  Gatschet,  of  the  same 
school. 

Vice-president:  Father  Matthew  Pekari,  O.M.  Cap., 
of  the  same  school. 

Secretary:  Sister  M.  Lucida,  C.S.A.,  Girls  Catholic 
High  School,  Hays,  Kansas. 

'treasurer:  Sister  M.  Bernita,  S.S.J.,  Manhattan, 
Kansas. 
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THE  FIVE-SEAL 
HONOR  CLUB 


WE  want  to  honor  every  teacher  who 
has  one  or  more  students  possessing  a 
HEW  Certihcate  of  Achievement  with  live 
gold  seals  affixed  to  it.  Such  a  certificate  sig¬ 
nifies  that  the  student  has  successfully  solved 
five  monthly  BEW  projects  in  one  of  three 
subjects — Junior  Business  Practice,  Bookkeep¬ 
ing,  or  Business  Letter  Writing. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  student  who  has 
been  awarded  five  seals  would  not  have  been 
able  to  reach  this  goal  without  the*  thorough 
teaching  and  encouragement  of  his  instructor. 
We  want  to  recognize  publicly  the  instructors 
who  have  done  so  much  to  make  it  possible 
for  their  students  to  reach  this  goal. 

Many  teachers,  whose  students  started  solv¬ 
ing  the  BEW  projects  in  October,  are  now 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Five-Seal 
Honor  Club.  Their  names  will  be  published 
in  this  column  starting  this  month.  As  other 
teachers  qualify  from  month  to  month,  their 
names  will  be  added. 

This  club  will  be  unique  in  that  it  will 
have  no  fees,  no  meetings,  no  programs  to 
prepare!  Charter  membership  in  the  club  will 
remain  open  throughout  the  present  school 
year.  All  teachers,  as  soon  as  they  qualify  for 
membership,  are  invited  to  submit  their 
names  to  the  BEW  Department  Awards. 


The  initial  list  of  charter  members  follows: 

Donald  V.  Allgeier,  High  School,  Licking,  Missouri. 

Esther  M.  Backels,  High  School,  Daggett,  Michigan. 

George  P.  Barber,  Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  School, 
Concord,  California. 

Gertrude  M.  Belyea,  High  School,  Agawam.  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Hazel  Berglund,  High  School,  Rush  City,  Minnesota. 

Hazel  M.  Carley,  Windsor-Walkerville  Vocational 
School,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Rosalind  Chansky,  Nashua  Business  College,  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire. 

Ruby  Cone,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  El- 
lendale.  North  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Miriam  A.  Darrow,  Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School, 
Hyannis,  Massachusetts. 

Mildred  M.  Downing,  High  School,  Caribou,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ferguson,  Normandy  High  School,  St. 
l.ouis,  Missouri. 

l*tarl  E.  Garen,  High  School,  Glassport.  Pennsylvania. 


E.  Esther  Griswold,  Rural  High  School,  Oxford, 
Kansas. 

Myrlice  1.  Heller,  High  School,  Davenport,  Oklahoma. 
Louise  Johnson,  High  School,  Lostant,  Illinois. 
Catherine  M.  Kelly,  High  School,  Leadville,  Colorado. 
Mildred  L.  Kingsbury,  Hartford  High  School,  White 
River  Junction,  V’ermont. 

Rosemary  Loeser,  Union  High  School,  Windsor  Locks, 
Connecticut. 

Mae  Pauline  Lynch,  High  School,  Agawam,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Hilda  Mesick,  High  School,  Coulee  City,  Washington. 
Nellie  Olson,  High  School,  Elma,  Washington. 

Sister  Frances,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Reading,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Sister  M.  Catherine  Anita,  Queen  of  Peace  High 
School,  North  Arlington,  New  Jersey. 

Sister  M.  Paul  de  Cruce,  St.  Peter  High  School,  St. 
Charles,  Missouri. 

Sister  M.  Petrona,  St.  Francis  High  School,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Indiana. 

Sister  M.  Turibia,  St.  Francis  High  School,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Indiana. 

Sister  M.  Victoria,  College  of  St.  Scholastica,  Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

Sister  Mary  Alverna,  St.  Paul’s  Academy,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Sister  Mary  Aquin,  St.  Mary’s  .Academy,  Milwaukee. 
Sister  Mary  Ihvine  Compassion,  Grace  Business  School, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

Sister  Mary  Fidelis,  St.  Patrick’s  High  Schmd,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island. 

Sister  Mary  Paul,  St.  Mary’s  .\cademy,  Milwaukee. 
Ruth  Thomas,  Township  High  School,  Lovington, 
Illinois. 

John  J.  Varley,  High  School,  Lowellville,  Ohio. 

Which  Supplements  Which? 

“7^  O  you  think  the  textbook  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  BEW  projects.^” 
was  asked  of  a  teacher  who  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  user  of  the  projects.  He  an¬ 
swered  in  kind,  “Do  you  think  the  BEW 
projects  need  to  be  supplemented  by  a  text¬ 
book.?” 

There’s  many  a  true  word  said  in  jest. 
While  we  do  not  advocate  doing  away  with 
textbooks  simply  because  we  have  such  excel¬ 
lent  project  material  available,  we  should  be 
almost  as  reluctant  to  attempt  to  teach  with 
only  the  textbook  and  without  the  rich  va¬ 
riety  and  outside  interest  that  is  injected 
into  the  work  by  the  monthly  projects. 

Logically,  the  student  should  be  more  in¬ 
terested  in  his  ultimate  success  on  the  job 
than  in  any  project.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  we  know  that  the  less  important 
but  immediate  reward  is  always  of  more 
interest  to  most  of  us  than  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  valuable  but  more  distant  goal. 

These  BEW  projects  supply  ideal  imme¬ 
diate  goals  and  are  handy  pegs  on  which  to 
hang  remedial  teaching. — L.  A.  L. 
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Fifteen  Cents  More  a  Month 


Here  are  a  very  few  more  of  the  many 
replies  teachers  and  students  have  made 
to  the  two  questions  we  asked  in  Feb¬ 
ruary: 

Question  1 

How  can  a  student  make  15  cents  a  month 
to  pay  for  his  participation  in  the  B.E.W. 
projects?  [That  amount  includes  the  10- 
cent  examination  fee  and  more  than  the 
average  cost  of  postage.] 

From  a  Small  Public  School  Down  Near  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico; 

The  commercial  department  in  our  school  has 
organized  a  student  credit  union  by  which  we 
make  money.  We  lend  money  and  charge  1 
cent  interest  on  loans  of  5  to  10  cents;  two  cents 
interest  on  loans  of  15  to  20  cents,  etc.,  but  not 
I  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  money  is  kept. 

I  If  students  at  school  need  money,  it  is  convenient 
for  them  to  borrow  it  and  the  amount  of  money 
in  our  commercial  department  treasury  increases. 

.\lso,  the  typing  students  do  outside  work  for 
teachers  or  students  and  charge  5  cents  a  full  sheet. — 
Irma  Scott,  Instructor,  LaGrange  High  School,  La^e 
Charles,  Louisiana. 

From  a  State  University  Down  Where  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Grows; 

I  would  like  to  make  the  following  suggestions  for 
ways  of  making  15  cents  a  month. 

For  the  girls,  candy  making  could  become  very 
profitable.  They  could  make  fudge  candy  or  some 
other  kind  that  is  more  popular  in  the  section,  and 
once  a  week  conduct  a  community-wide  sales  can¬ 
vass.  Here  is  where  an  opportunity  for  the  boys 
(Kcurs.  It  would  be  their  job  to  take  the  candy 
around  for  delivery  and  to  help  drum  up  trade. 
The  proceeds  would  all  be  turned  into  a  common 
fund  for  the  postage. 

This  would  be  very  easy  to  work  out,  especially  in 
a  school  where  there  is  a  cafeteria.  Many  children 
spend  5  cents  for  candy  at  lunch  time  and  would 
be  just  as  glad  to  spend  it  for  some  good  cause. 

For  the  boys  1  have  another  suggestion.  If  a  boy 
has  a  bicycle,  why  not  visit  all  the  homes  in  his 
neighborhood  (if  he  lives  in  the  country,  all  the 
farms  within  a  small  radius  of  his  home)  and  leave 
a  note  with  telephone  number  at  each  house.  On 
this  note  he  could  state  that  he  will  be  glad  to  make 
small  purchases  in  town  and  deliver  them  at  ten 
cents  a  delivery.  There  are  many  women  who  want 
a  few  small  purchases  during  the  day  and  have  not 
time  to  make  them,  but  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
I  trustworthy  boy  do  it  for  them. — Louise  Rohhins 
Iordan,  Student,  Woman's  College,  University  of 


Xorth  Carolina,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  G.  H. 
Parh^er,  Instruc  tor. 

From  a  Large  Public  School  in  the  Middle 
West; 

My  classes  have  a  pleasant  way  of  earning  small 
sums  of  money;  perhaps  others  will  be  glad  to 
know  about  it. 

We  hold  a  White  Elephant  auction  once  or 
twice  a  year.  Each  student  brings  to  the  auction 
one  or  more  white  elephants — games,  jewelry,  odd 
dishes,  bric-a-brac,  books — anything  that  has  worn 
out  its  welcome  with  its  owner.  These  are  auc¬ 
tioned  off  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  a  neat  little 
sum  results. 

The  plan  also  has  its  merits  as  a  project  in  sell¬ 
ing.  It  originated  in  the  classes  in  salesmanship 
and  has  this  semester  been  extended  to  the  classes 
in  business  correspondence. 

As  our  school  is  large,  we  keep  the  project  with¬ 
in  the  classes  interested.  In  smaller  communities 
the  auction  might  very  well  be  held  at  the  close 
of  school,  and  all  the  students  could  be  invited  to 
participate. — Fidelia  A.  Van  Antwerp,  Joliet  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  and  Junior  College,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

From  a  Parochial  School  in  the  State  Where 
THE  Tall  Corn  Grows; 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  how  the  postage 
on  Business  Education  World  project  papers  may  be 
taken  care  of  without  too  great  a  cost  per  pupil  or 
class,  I  say  that  the  class  should  get  together  on  this 
issue.  They  could  have  a  candy  sale,  because  it  adds 
to  the  student  life  and  at  the  same  time  earns  the 
money  to  pay  the  postage  and  other  charges. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  could  put  on  some  sort 
of  entertainment  with  the  other  students  in  their 
room,  and  a  percentage  of  the  profit  could  be  set 
aside  especially  for  bookkeeping  funds.  If  the 
students  arc  interested  enough  to  gain  the  re¬ 
wards  they  could  put  themselves  out  a  bit,  for  we 
all  have  to  work  for  what  we  get  in  this  world. — 
Mary  Patterson,  Student,  Sacred  Heart  School, 
Oelwein,  Iowa.  Sister  M.  Edmond,  Instructor. 

Question  2 

Are  the  projects  worth  15  cents  a  month 
to  me? 

From  a  Private  Business  School  “Up  in  York 
State”; 

Your  projects  are  worth,  in  money,  around  40 
cents  a  month — ^my  cash  expenditure — and  about 
$100  in  actual  value. 

The  students  enjoy  the  projects,  and  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  big  item.  I  find  that,  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  projects  satisfactorily,  the  students  must 
do  a  great  deal  of  outside  work;  but  1  have  yet 
to  hear  one  complaint  (not  even  when  1  collect  the 
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10-cent  fee).  As  I  mentioned  before,  they  really 
enjoy  the  work  and  feel  as  if  they  are  really  work¬ 
ing  in  the  business  world  instead  of  just  learning 
how  to  act  when  they  actually  take  their  first  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  business  world. — Jean  Summers,  In¬ 
structor,  North  ParJ{  Business  School,  Buffalo,  New 
Yorl(. 

From  a  Min-wESTfcRN  Rural  School: 

Yes,  I  think  the  projects  published  by  the 
Business  Education  World  arc  very  helpful. 
They  teach  me  to  be  more  accurate,  to  become  a 
better  writer,  and  to  improve  my  arithmetic,  which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  sometimes  forgotten. 

We  learn  to  correct  errors  in  a  neater  way  because 
of  the  possibility  that  the  project  may  be  rejected 
if  an  erasure  is  not  neat.  I  think,  too,  that  we  arc 
more  careful  of  our  spelling. 

The  projects  give  us  examples  of  actual  situations 
in  the  business  world,  which,  to  me,  arc  more  fun 
to  work  with. — Ann  Goyer,  Student,  Pleasant  T own- 
ship  Rural  School,  Clarion,  Ohio.  Don  Badertscher, 
Instructor. 

From  a  Parochial  School  in  the  Ten-Gallon-Hat 

Country: 

“Those  that  think  must  govern  those  that  toil,” 
said  Goldsmith.  If  we  are  to  govern,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  our  power  to  think  by  frequently 
exercising  the  faculties  of  judgment.  TThc  B.E.W. 
Projects  are  thinking  projects.  Letter  writing  re¬ 
quires  alertness  of  mind;  not  only  is  simple  form 
of  expression  necessary,  but  unity  of  thought  must 
be  carried  throughout.  Bookkeeping  calls  for  con¬ 
templation  and  accurateness.  The  related-thought 
question  speaks  for  itself.  Food  for  thought  at 
only  15  cents  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  aids  in  the 
development  of  our  power  to  think.  Yes,  the 
B.E.W.  Projects  arc  worth  15  cents  to  me. — Jose¬ 
phine  Manzano,  Student,  St.  Mary’s  Academy, 
Austin,  Texas.  Sister  M.  Angela  Merici,  Instructor. 

From  a  Public  High  School  Out  Where  the 

Wind  Blows: 

B.E.W.  projects  have  taught  me  to  put  my  best 
foot  forward.  My  class  work  is  solved  for  the 
right  solution — the  teacher  is  the  on'y  one  who  will 
ever  see  it.  But  my  B.E.W.  projects  must  repre¬ 
sent  me  at  my  best.  They  arc  going  some  place  1 
Somebody  besides  the  teacher  may  see  them — some¬ 
one  who  won’t  understand  that  1  can  do  better 
work! 

It  takes  experience  to  be  dependent  on  one’s 
own  judgment.  B.E.W.  projects  have  taught  me  to 
weigh  a  number  of  ideas  and  select  what  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  best.  They  arc  “Judgment  Cultiva¬ 
tors.” 

To  summarize  it — one  puts  his  best  foot  forward 
and  cultivates  his  own  judgment,  if  he  works  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Arc  B.E.W.  projects  worth  15  cents? — ^YES! — 
Hazel  Clemes,  Student,  High  School,  St.  John,  Kan¬ 
sas.  Ruby  Oldham,  Instructor. 


B.E.W.  AWARDS  SERVICE 

ACH  MONTH  THE  BEW  is  publishing  a  prac- 
tical  business  project  for  students  of  junior 
business  practice,  bookkeeping,  and  business  letter 
writing  classes. 

•  Students  may  send,  through  their  teachers,  solu¬ 
tions  to  these  projects  to  the  BEW  Awards  Depart¬ 
ment  for  examination.  A  fee  of  10  cents  must 
accompany  each  paper  submitted. 

•  Each  student  whose  paper  meets  the  standard  set 
by  the  examining  board  will  receive  a  Certificate  of 
Achievement  printed  in  two  colors  on  vellum,  with 
a  gold  seal  affixed,  testifying  to  the  fact  that  the 
student  has  satisfactorily  solved  one  of  the  monthly 
projects. 

•  For  each  succeeding  project  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted,  the  student  will  receive  a  gold  seal,  to  be 
affixed  to  his  Certificate  of  Achievement.  Each  addi¬ 
tional  seal  makes  the  certificate  more  valuable  to 
the  student  'occause  it  shows  his  increased  proficiency 
in  the  subject. 

•  The  student  participation  in  the  BEW  monthly 
projects  has  increased  amazingly  since  the  first 
projects  were  published  in  October,  1937.  Advance 
requests  for  3,000  student  reprints  of  the  projects 
were  received  in  September.  By  December,  this 
number  had  grown  to  11,000  and,  as  this  issue  goes 
to  press  (March  15),  we  have  received  orders  for 
20,000  student  reprints. 

•  Students  and  teachers  are  invited  to  write  their 
answers  to  the  two  questions  discussed  on  page  665. 
For  each  published  answer,  the  B.E.W.  will  pay  $1. 

B,E,W,  ANNUAL  CONTEST 

•  Our  Annual  Project  Contest  is  under  way.  These 
20,000  students  arc  busy  working  out  the  solutions 
to  the  contest  projects,  published  in  the  March  BEW, 
and  more  entries  are  coming  in  daily.  It  is  still  not 
too  late  to  enter  the  contest,  which  closes  April  15. 
Four  beautiful  silver  cups  and  72  cash  awards  pro¬ 
vide  attractive  inducements  for  participation,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  educational  value  of  the  projects 
themselves. 

•  The  contest  is  free  to  all.  If  you  wish  to  enter 
your  students,  wire  or  write  immediately  for  com¬ 
plete  details,  giving  us  the  number  of  students  in 
your  class  and  stating  which  one  of  the  three  sub¬ 
ject  divisions  of  the  contest  you  wish  your  class  to 
enter — ^junior  business  practice,  bookkeeping,  or 
business  letter  writing. 

•  Address  all  correspondence  relating  to  this  contest 
to  the  Department  of  Awards,  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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r-ONDERING  AND  WANDERING 


With 

Louis  A.  Leslie 


Most  of  my  wondering  has  been  done 
locally  recently,  except  for  a  visit  to 
Muncie,  Indiana,  to  talk  to  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Indiana  Conference  at 
the  Ball  State  Teachers  College.  The  seri¬ 
ous  side  of  that  conference  has  been  chron¬ 
icled  by  others. 

On  the  way  to  the  conference,  we  drove 
through  the  village  of  “Eighty-four.”  We 
sometimes  chuckle  over  the  way  our  Latin- 
American  friends  name  their  streets  after 
important  dates,  but  here  is  an  American 
town  named  after  a  date.  I  wonder  how 
many  readers  who  are  not  Pennsylvanians 
can  identify  the  date.? 

As  we  drove  along,  the  signboards  pointed 
off  to  the  most  seductive  prospects,  so  that 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  kept 
on  toward  our  proper  destination.  What 
courage  it  took  to  resist  going  only  six  miles 
off  the  road  to  visit  the  town  called  “Pleas¬ 
ant  Unity”! 

And  how  much  more  courage  it  took  to 
resist  the  promise  of  a  signboard  that  by 
going  a  paltry  four  miles  down  the  indica¬ 
ted  road  we  would  arrive  at  the  village  of 
“Prosperity.”  But  we  were  sure  that  we 
should  never  have  the  heart  to  leave,  once 
^  we  had  experienced  prosperity,  so  we  trudged 
along  to  Muncie. 

And  that  word  “paltry”  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  reminds  me  of  a  transcription 
experience  I  once  had  when  I  dictated  that 
something  would  cost  only  a  “few  paltry” 
cents.  The  letter  came  back  “only  a  few 
poultry  cents.”  When  I  demanded  an  ex¬ 
planation,  my  conscientious  but  youthful 
secretary,  in  all  good  faith,  told  me  that  he 
understood  the  sentence  perfectly — that  “a 
few  poultry  cents”  meant  the  same  as  “chick¬ 


en  feed,”  in  the  sense  of  small  change.  This 
sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  but  I  can,  if 
necessary,  produce  that  secretary  to  verify 
my  story! 

Speaking  of  transcription  brings  to  mind 
a  most  interesting  letter  from  Mrs.  Gladys 
Byram  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School, 
Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Byram  presents  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  I  know  disturbs  many  teachers. 
She  says: 

If  employers  want  stenographers  and  secretaries 
to  turn  out  mailable  letters  without  having  to  do 
them  over  again  and  again,  why  do  we  have  a  so- 
called  standard  of  accuracy  which  permits  fifteen 
errors  on  the  standard  60-word  shorthand  test, 
twenty  on  the  80-word,  twenty-five  on  the  100- 
word,  etc.? 

Of  course,  some  students  do  attain  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  on  these  tests.  But  why  consider 
twenty-five  errors  on  a  100-word  test  a  sufficiently 
high  degree  of  accuracy?  And  even  twenty-five 
may  not  be  the  total  number  of  errors,  as  minor 
punctuation  mistakes  do  not  count. 

It  seems  to  me  that  employers  are  well  within 
their  rights  when  they  criticize  the  schools  for 
graduating  students  from  secretarial  courses  who 
do  not  maintain  a  higher  standard  than  is  now 
required.  An  employer  would  soon  discharge  a 
stenographer,  even  if  she  could  take  dictation  very 
rapidly,  if  her  letters  had  as  many  errors  in  them 
as  are  allowed  in  our  standard  monthly  tests. 

Can’t  something  be  done  to  raise  the  accuracy 
s  andard  of  our  tests  so  that  a  student  who  passes 
them  stands  a  reasonable  chance  of  making  good 
on  the  job? 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Byram  is  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect  in  saying  that  no  employer  will  stand 
for  5  per  cent  of  error  in  his  office  dictation. 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  we  really 
should  have  two  kinds  of  tests  for  two  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes.  When  we  train  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  we  want  to  know  two  things  before 
we  turn  him  loose  on  the  business  man.  We 
want  to  know  how  fast  he  writes  shorthand 
and  what  volume  of  mailable  work  he  can 
turn  out  in  a  day’s  work  at  the  office. 

No  one  test  will  measure  both  these  things. 
Dictation  given  at  the  pupil’s  highest  speed 
will  inevitably  result  in  errors.  But  dicta¬ 
tion  given  at  a  speed  that  will  give  us  a  rea- 
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sonable  chance  for  mailable  transcripts  gives 
no  opportunity  to  measure  the  speed  limit 
of  the  individual,  and  other  things  being 
equal  the  fastest  shorthand  writer  is  the 
best  stenographer.  Every  one  of  us  can 
bring  up  some  instance  of  a  pupil  or  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  who  was  a  very  rapid  shorthand 
writer  but  who  was  not  a  good  stenographer 
because  he  was  a  poor  typist  or  because  he 
couldn’t  spell  or  because  of  other  handicaps. 
That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  he  was 
a  poor  stenographer  because  he  could  write 
shorthand  rapidly;  it  means  simply  that  he 
was  a  poor  stenographer  in  spite  of  his 
shorthand  speed.  But  think  of  any  good 
stenographer  you  have  trained,  and  ask 
yourself  if  that  stenographer  wouldn’t  have 
been  just  a  little  better  stenographer  had 
he  been  able  to  write  more  rapidly. 

Shorthand  speeds  have  been  increasing 
rapidly  in  recent  years  in  high  school  and 
in  business  school  work.  Why.^  Because 
business  demands  higher  speeds  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  higher  speeds  when  they  are 
not  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  values. 

We  must  remember  that  transcription 
speed  varies  in  direct  ratio  to  the  speed  and 
duration  and  difficulty  of  the  dictation. 
Therefore,  we  can  never  say  “Johnny  has  a 
transcription  speed  of  35  words  a  minute’’ 
as  we  might  say  of  typing  speed  from  straight 
copy.  We  must  say  that  if  we  dictate  to 
Johnny  ordinary  business  letters  at  the  rate 
of  100  words  a  minute  for  5  minutes  his 
transcribing  speed  is  about  35  words  a  min¬ 
ute.  But  that  means  that  if  we  dictate  those 
same  letters  at  120  words  a  minute  his 
transcribing  speed  will  decrease,  because  he 
will  have  to  spend  more  time  reading  the 
less  perfectly  formed  shorthand  notes  that 
will  be  the  result  of  the  increase  in  dictation 
speed. 

If  we  dictate  the  same  letters  at  80  words 
a  minute,  his  transcribing  speed  will  increase 
because  the  notes  will  be  better,  and  in  that 
case  he  will  have  had  time  to  insert  more 
punctuation  during  the  dictation.  These 
same  variations  are  also  brought  about  by 
the  changes  in  the  length  of  the  dictation 
and  in  the  difficulty  of  the  material  dictated. 

Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  make  a  measur¬ 
ing  scale  for  the  shorthand  speed  of  the 


pupil,  we  must  dictate  at  a  rate  higher  than 
he  can  write  perfectly.  This  is  axiomatic  in 
tests  and  measurements.  Having  purposely 
dictated  at  a  rate  higher  than  he  can  tran¬ 
scribe  perfectly,  we  measure  his  proficiency 
by  the  number  of  errors  he  makes.  Clearly, 
the  pupil  who  takes  dictation  at  100  words  a 
minute  and  transcribes  with  5  errors  has 
done  a  better  job  of  shorthand  writing  than 
the  one  who  transcribes  it  with  20  errors. 
We  must  set  a  number  of  errors  beyond 
which  we  cannot  accept  the  paper  at  all, 
and  arbitrary  tradition  has  set  that  point  at 
5  per  cent  of  the  dictation.  The  exact  point 
is  not  material,  except  that  we  should  have 
a  fair  error  allowance  or  we  cease  to  have 
a  measuring  stick  for  speed  of  shorthand 
writing. 

But  if  we  want  to  measure  transcribing 
ability,  we  have  an  entirely  different  prob¬ 
lem.  As  our  student’s  ability  as  a  stenogra¬ 
pher  is  measured  on  the  job  both  by  short¬ 
hand  writing  speed  and  by  transcription 
skill,  we  must  measure  lx)th  things.  The 
Gregg  Transcription  Tests  measure  the 
shorthand  writing  speed,  and  measure  it 
very  accurately  by  the  means  just  described. 
But  to  measure  the  pupil’s  transcribing  skill, 
we  must  dictate  at  a  shorthand  speed  that 
we  know  to  be  easily  within  his  reach,  rating 
the  pupil  on  the  sf)eed  and  accuracy  of  the 
resultant  transcript.  In  this  type  of  test, 
a  minimum  dictation  speed  is  taken  for 
granted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dictation  speed 
must  be  10  to  20  words  a  minute  below  the 
pupil’s  top  shorthand-writing  speed  if  we 
are  to  get  a  fair  percentage  of  perfect  or 
mailable  transcripts  at  a  fair  transcription 
speed. 

For  the  moment,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  answer  to  Mrs.  Byram’s  ejuestion,  “Can’t 
something  be  done  to  raise  the  accuracy 
standard  of  our  tests  so  that  a  student  who 
passes  them  stands  a  reasonable  chance  of 
making  good  on  the  job.^’’ 

That  question  is  a  wholesome  sign  of 
improvement,  because  only  twenty  years 
ago  few  teachers  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
For  decades  teachers  had  been  content  to 
know  that  the  pupil  could  take  dictation  and 
could  copy  it  out  on  the  typewriter,  with 
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little  thought  of  mailability  or  transcription 
speed.  We  are  now  beginning  to  realize 
that  our  job  is  more  complete  than  we  had 
thought  it  and  that  our  final  judgment  of 
our  pupil,  to  be  illuminating  to  a  placement 
department,  must  be  expressed  in  three 
terms.  We  must  give  a  figure  that  will  ex¬ 
press  the  pupil’s  speed  and  accuracy  on  a 
shorthand  speed  test;  we  must  give  a  figure 
that  will  express  the  pupil’s  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  typing  from  printed  copy;  we  must 
give  a  figure  that  will  express  the  pupil’s 
sjieed,  accuracy,  and  quality  on  transcription 
work  dictated  at  a  predetermined  speed. 

Thus  perhaps  we  should  say  that  John¬ 
ny’s  rating  at  the  end  of  our  high  school  or 
business  school  course  should  be  expressed 
something  like  this:  120-8,  59-3,  31-89.  This 
rating  would  be  read  thus:  120  words  a  min¬ 
ute  shorthand  speed  test  for  five  minutes  with 
8  errors;  59  words  a  minute  on  the  type¬ 
writer,  copying  from  type  for  15  minutes, 
with  3  errors;  and  a  transcription  speed  of 
31  words  a  minute  .with  89  per  cent  of  the 
transcribed  letters  mailable. 

The  only  factor  that  is  not  expressed  in 
that  rating  is  the  speed  and  duration  of  the 
dictation  for  transcription,  and  that  need  not 
be  expressed  because  it  should  be  the  same 
for  all  pupils  in  the  same  course  in  the  same 
school.  The  pupil  possessing  that  rating 
would  certainly  make  good  on  the  job. 

This  conflict  of  ideas  brought  up  by  Mrs. 
Byram  arises  originally  from  the  fact  that 
shorthand  is  probably  the  only  skill  subject 
in  which  the  pupil  does  not  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  set  his  own  pace.  Therefore  we  can¬ 
not  measure  his  skill  by  his  speed,  as  we  do 
in  typing. 

Because  we  set  the  speed  of  the  dictation 
we  must  dictate  faster  than  he  can  write 
perfectly  and  measure  by  the  number  of 
errors.  But  because  it  is  also  necessary  to 
know  his  transcribing  ability,  we  must  then 
set  the  speed  again,  for  another  test,  but 
this  time  we  must  deliberately  set  it  lower 
than  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  obtain  a  reasonable  percentage  of  mail¬ 
able  transcripts.  Then  we  are  forced  to 
change  our  measuring  stick  and  measure 
his  skill  by  the  speed  and  accuracy  and  qual¬ 
ity  with  which  he  reproduces  it. 


This  means  double  testing,  but  when  we 
have  a  twofold  problem,  we  must  expect  a 
twofold  answer.  In  writing  us,  Mrs.  Byram 
said  that  she  hoped  other  teachers  might 
send  us  their  reactions.  Please  write  me 
your  thoughts  on  this  really  urgent  and 
important  question.  Address  Louis  A.  Les¬ 
lie,  care  of  the  Business  Education  World, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
- • - - 

Nicholas  RAUER,  superintendent  of  New 
Orleans  public  schools  for  fifteen  years, 
was  chosen  by  unanimous  vote  to  receive  the 
Times-Picayune  cup,  which  has  been  awarded 
annually  since  1901  to  the  citizen  rendering  the 
greatest  altruistic  service  to  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  “without  expectation  or  receipt  of  re¬ 
ward  for  that  service.’’ 

Mr.  Bauer  was  cited  for  “unselfish  partici¬ 
pation  in  every  worthwhile  civic  endeavor”  and 
for  his  “devotion  and  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  public  school  education.” 

During  his  administration.  New  Orleans’ 
schot)!  enrollment  has  increased  from  63,215  to 
86,558,  housed  in  101  schools.  Many  new 
schools  have  been  established.  His  civic  activi¬ 
ties,  apart  from  his  professional  efforts,  have 
l>een  many  and  important. 

“We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such  an 
able  leader  of  our  school  system,”  said  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  in  the  Broadcaster,  student  news¬ 
paper  of  Kohn  High  School  of  Commerce,  New 
Orleans. 

- -  — 

WALTER  S.  RYGIEL,  for  twelve  years 
a  teacher  in  Memorial  High  School, 
Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  has  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  department  of 
business  education. 

State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Bloomsburg,  to 
replace  N.  B.  Curtis, 
who  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of 
the  department  of 
business  education. 

State  Teachers  College, 

Shippensburg. 

Students  trained  by 
Mr.  Rygiel  won  the 
Pennsylvania  state  high 
school  commercial  con¬ 
tests  in  1932  and  1936,  giving  Wyoming  Memo¬ 
rial  High  School  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  school  that  has  ever  won  twice. 

After  graduation  from  the  commercial-teacher¬ 
training  curriculum  at  Temple  University,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education,  Mr.  Rygiel  received  his  master’s 
degree  in  1936.  He  also  holds  a  high  school 
principal’s  certificate. 
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Instruction  Sheets  in  Typewriting 

No.  3  of  a  Series 
BERNHARD  BARGEN 


IKditor's  Note — A  short  time  ago,  we  had  the 
privilege  of  examining  a  loose-leaf  folder  filled  with 
instruction  sheets  in  typewriting  supplementing  the 
regular  typewriting  text.  These  sheets  had  been 


prepared  by  Mr.  Bernhard  Bargen,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  commerce,  Bethel  College,  Kansas,  and 
used  by  him  with  considerable  success.  We  are  pass¬ 
ing  on  his  idea  to  our  readers  for  their  consideration.] 


(The  following  is  reproduced  from  an  actual  mimeographed 
instruction  sheet  addressed  to  students  in  Mr.  Bargen  s  classes.) 


WHERE  TO  SET  MARGINAL  STOPS 

A  S  a  general  rule  the  marginal  stops  should  be  set  so  that  the  right  margin  and  the  left  margin  will  be 
^  ^  equal.  A  pica  typewriter  has  85  spaces — 10  spaces  to  the  inch.  An  elite  typewriter  has  102 
spaces.  12  spaces  to  the  inch.  (This  is  assuming  standard  office  machines,  writing  a  line  8J/2"  long. 
A  pica  typewriter  writing  a  10"  line  would  have  100  spaces;  an  elite  typewriter  writing  a  10"  line 
would  have  120  spaces.) 

To  leave  a  margin  of  one  inch,  when  writing  on  pajicr  8J/2"  wide,  on  a  pica  typewriter,  one  must 
set  the  left  marginal  stop  at  10,  since  10  spaces  equal  1".  To  determine  where  the  right  marginal  stop 
will  be  set,  we  subtract  10  from  85.  The  answer  is  75. 

To  leave  a  margin  of  one  inch,  writing  on  ixiper  8)4"  wide,  on  an  elite  tytxwriter,  one  must  set 
the  left  marginal  stop  at  12,  since  12  spaces  equal  1".  To  determine  where  the  right  marginal  stop 
will  be  set,  we  subtract  12  from  102.  The  answer  is  90. 

The  term  “left  marginal  stop”  means  the  stop  which  controls  the  left  margin.  The  term  “right 
marginal  stop”  means  the  stop  which  controls  the  right  margin. 

Instructions:  TThe  form  below  consists  of  10  problems  in  setting  marginal  stops.  Assume  a  pica  tyi>e- 
writer  with  85  spaces  maximum  line.  Fill  in  the  blanks,  indicating  where  the  stops  should  be  set. 


No. 

Width  i 
Paper  j 

Left  Margin 

Right  Margin  | 

Set  St< 

Left 

Dps  At 

Right 

1 

00 

1  inch 

1  inch 

2 

00 

2  inches 

2  inches 

3 

00 

1  )4  inches 

1  )4  inches 

4 

8" 

12  spaces 

12  spaces 

5 

714' 

10  spaces 

10  spaces 

6 

00 

15  spaces 

5  spaces 

7 

00 

7  spaces 

7  spaces 

8 

6' 

5  spaces 

5  spaces 

9 

5' 

6  spaces 

6  spaces 

10 

3' 

1  5  spaces 

5  spaces 

1 _ 

. 

_ 
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Experience 


Harriet  P.  Banker,  Editor 

/  have  but  one  lamp 
by  which  my  feet  are 
guided,  and  that  is  the 
of  experience. 

— Patrick  Henry. 


AN  exhibit  of  pupils’  work  attracted  the 
interested  attention  of  many  teachers 
during  the  convention  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Teachers’  Association,  held  at  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Displays  included  work  done 
in  bookkeeping,  accounting,  machine  opera¬ 
tion,  shorthand,  typewriting,  commercial  law, 
secretarial  practice,  filing,  duplicating,  Eng¬ 
lish,  elementary  business  training,  economics, 
economic  geography,  salesmanship,  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  business  organization. 

The  142  displays  represented  the  work  of 
pupils  of  the  following  New  Jersey  schools; 

Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City;  Weequahic 
High  School,  Newark;  Hamilton  High  School,  Tren¬ 
ton;  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  Camden;  Hill¬ 
side  High  School;  Central  High  School,  Newark; 
Union  Hill  High  School,  Union  City;  Princeton  High 
School;  Emerson  High  School,  Union  City;  Haddon- 
field  Memorial  High  School;  Boonton  High  School; 
Sussex  High  School;  Morristown  High  School;  Cran¬ 
ford  High  School;  Eastside  High  School,  Paterson; 
Maywocxl  Junior  High  School;  Franklin  High  School; 
Egg  Harbor  High  School;  Cleveland  High  School, 
Cranford. 

Blue,  red,  and  yellow  ribbons  were  be¬ 
stowed  for  meritorious  work  in  each  subject. 
The  following  schools  received  the  blue  rib- 
Iwn  in  the  subjects  listed: 

fvst-Year  Bookkeeping:  Atlantic  City  High  School; 

Princeton  High  School;  Emerson  High  School, 

Union  City;  Central  High  School,  Newark. 


Second-Year  Boo^f^eeping:  Atlantic  City  High 
School;  Morristown  High  School;  Union  Hill  High 
School,  Union  City;  Haddonfield  Memorial  High 
School. 

Accounting:  Hamilton  High  School,  Trenton. 
First-Year  Typewriting:  Emerson  High  School, 
Union  City;  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School, 
Camden. 

First-Year  Stenography:  Franklin  High  School; 
Emerson  High  School,  Union  City;  Haddonheld 
Memorial  High  School. 

Commercial  Law:  Atlantic  City  High  School;  Mor¬ 
ristown  High  School. 

Advertising:  Eastside  High  School,  Paterson. 
Elementary  Business  Training:  Maywood  Junior 
High  School;  Emerson  High  School,  Union  City; 
Hillside  High  School. 

Salesmanship:  Eastside  High  School,  Paterson;  Hill¬ 
side  High  School. 

Business  English:  Emerson  High  School,  Union  City; 
Hillside  High  School. 

Advanced  Stenography:  Emerson  High  School, 
Union  City;  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  Cam¬ 
den. 

Miscellaneous:  Emerson  High  School,  Union  City. 
Economics:  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  Cam¬ 
den. 

Economic  Geography:  Atlantic  City  High  School; 
Central  High  School,  Newark;  Haddonfield  Me¬ 
morial  High  School. 

Secretarial  Practice:  Atlantic  City  High  School;  Hill¬ 
side  High  School. 

Second-Y ear  Typewriting:  Atlantic  City  High  School; 
Emerson  High  School,  Union  City;  Hillside  High 
School;  Haddonfield  Memorial  High  School. 

An  exhibit  of  this  kind  has  unlimited 
potentialities  as  an  incentive  for  arousing 
the  students’  interest  in  their  work  and  pride 
in  their  achievements.  It  is  a  convenient 
and  practical  means,  too,  of  acquainting  su¬ 
pervisors  and  teachers  with  work  being  done 
in  neighboring  schools. 


Typists*  Auto  Race 

The  equipment  for  this  race  consists  of 
a  blackboard,  approximately  4  feet 
square;  colored  chalk;  drawing  paper  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors;  transparent  mending  tissue. 
Preparations  for  the  race  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  steps: 

1.  Rule  the  race  track,  first  drawing  ten 
vertical  lines  equally  spaced.  Use  orange 
chalk  and  number  the  spaces  from  1  to  10 
consecutively.  Each  space  represents  a  mile 
or  a  word. 

2.  Rule  horizontal  lines  on  the  lower  3 
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feet  of  the  board,  leaving  12  inches  at  the 
top  for  the  lettering,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration.  These  horizontal  lines  are  2^4 
inches  apart.  The  first,  second,  and  third 
lines  (counting  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
board)  are  colored  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  same  order  of  colors  is  ob¬ 
served  until  there  are  fifteen  horizontal  lines. 

3.  Directly  above  the  second  red  line,  in 
the  proper  space,  write  the  number  20  to 
indicate  20  miles  an  hour,  or  20  words  a 
minute.  On  the  third  red  line  write  30;  on 
the  fourth,  40;  and  on  the  fifth,  50. 

,4.  Out  of  the  drawing  paper,  cut  racing 
automobiles  6^2  hy  IV2  ir^ches,  each  with  a 
driver  at  the  wheel.  A  different  color  is  used 
for  each  class  taking  part  in  the  face.  On 
the  front  of  each  racer,  type  the  name  of  the 
student  to  whom  the  car  belongs.  On  the 
back,  place  two  strips  of  mending  tissue. 
The  outer  ends  are  fastened  and  the  inner 
ends  are  loose  so  that  they  may  be  mois¬ 
tened  and  pasted  to  the  blacklward. 

I  give  a  daily  three-minute  test.  I  check 
these  tests,  indicating  corrective  drills  when 
necessary,  and  record  the  rates  on  the  stu¬ 
dents’  cards.  The  pajiers  are  then  returned 
to  the  students,  who  make  the  necessary 
records  on  individual  graphs,  which  are  col¬ 
lected  weekly.  Every  Thursday  the  cars  on 
the  race  track  are  placed  in  the  space  indi¬ 
cating  the  fastest  speed  attained  during  the 
week.  If  a  student  drops  in  speed  one  day, 
his  rating  is  not  taken  away,  but  his  car 
changes  only  when  he  obtains  a  higher  rate 
of  speed  than  that  indicated  by  its  present 
position. — Astrid  Edwardson,  Randolph 
(New  Yor^)  Central  School. 

Placement  and  Follow-Up 

■^ISS  ALICE  WELCH,  of  the  Cranford 
(New  Jersey)  High  School,  has  an 
interesting  and  effective  method  of  following 
up  pupils  after  placement.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  such  follow-up  has  an  exceptional 
value,  and  we  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  hearing  of  this 
systematic  procedure. 

Miss  Welch  uses  a  follow-up  card  that  is 
mailed  to  the  pupil  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year.  This  card  asks  for  the  following  infor¬ 


mation;  name  and  address;  name  of  the  firm 
for  which  the  pupil  is  working,  if  employed; 
kind  of  work  the  student  is  doing,  that  is, 
stenography,  typing,  bookkeeping,  clerical, 
office  assistant,  or  continuing  his  education. 
If  not  employed,  the  pupil  is  asked  to  ex¬ 
press  a  preference  in  the  duties  listed. 

Miss  Welch  also  uses  a  school  placement 
card.  This  card  contains  the  student’s  name 
and  address;  telephone  numl^r;  nationality; 
age;  the  course  of  study  while  in  school; 
further  education;  part  time,  temporary,  or 
permanent  position;  kind  of  work;  salary 
(confidential);  and  the  firm  name. 

Alphabetic  files  are  also  maintained  of  the 
names  of  students  placed;  of  graduates  who 
do  not  have  work;  of  students  who  wish 
work  after  school  hours. 

As  soon  as  a  student  is  placed,  his  card  is 
transferred  to  the  “Employed”  file.  When 
a  student  marries,  a  line  in  red  ink  is  drawn 
across  the  card,  as  it  is  assumed  that  such 
pupil  no  longer  needs  school  assistance. 

Miss  Welch  writes  that  she  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  taking  a  group  of  students  from  their 
freshman  year  through  their  senior  year.  It 
was  especially  interesting,  she  said,  to  follow 
up  these  students,  as  she  had  the  unusual 
opportunity  of  measuring  results,  not  at  the 
end  of  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  but  at 
the  end  of  four  years’  teaching,  placement, 
and  follow-up. 
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WW.  LITTLEJOHN,  formerly  head  of 
•  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Hattiesburg  (Mississippi)  High  School,  is  now 
an  instructor  in  business  administration  at  Mis¬ 
sissippi  State  College. 

Mr.  Littlejohn  holds  degrees  from  the  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  (Kentucky)  College  of  Commerce 
and  the  University  of  Missouri.  He  is  N.C.T.F. 
meml>ership  supervisor  for  Mississippi.  He  has 
contributed  to  the  Business  Education  World 
and  is  the  author  of  a  typewriting  test  grading 
chart. 
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Dr.  JOHN  ELLWOOD  CALHOUN,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Simon  Gratz  High  School,  Phila-  f 
delphia,  since  its  opening  ten  years  ago,  died  ] 
February  8,  after  a  short  illness. 

He  became  head  of  the  commercial  and  his-  ^ 
tory  departments  of  Germantown  High  School 
in  1915.  When  the  Roxlxirough  High  School  s 
was  opened,  in  1923,  he  became  principal  and  s 
served  there  until  transferred  to  the  Simon  | 
Gratz  school.  1 
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B.  E.  W.  STUDENT  CLUBS  DEPARTMENT 


Projects  for  the  Commercial  Club 

ROBERT  H.  SCOTT 


Editor’s  Note — The  student-club  sponsor  must 
plan  programs  carefully  if  he  is  to  keep  the  mem¬ 
bers’  interest  at  high  pitch.  This  is  the  second  of 
two  articles  containing  many  suggestions  for  activities. 
The  first  appeared  last  month. 


Field  trips  will  do  much  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  classroom  procedure  and 
actual  business.  They  capitalize  one  of 
the  strongest  adolescent  instincts,  that  of 
wanting  to  “go  places.”  Direct  contact  with 
the  commercial  activities  of  a  community 
will  aid  greatly  in  making  the  club  member 
a  better  student  and  a  better  citizen. 

To  be  worth  while,  a  trip  must  have  a 
definite  aim  and  should  be  definitely 
planned  and  conducted.  A  club  discussion 
or  “follow-up”  summary,  pointing  out  the 
high  lights  and  benefits,  will  not  be  time 
wasted. 

Guidance  is  a  basic  function  of  commercial 
education,  and  many  club  projects  should  be 
planned  to  fulfill  guidance  objectives  and 
help  students  to  “find  themselves.” 

Superior  club  members  like  recognition. 
Shorthand,  typing,  advertising,  bookkeeping, 
and  letter-writing  contests  are  a  vitalizing 
I  force  in  commercial  work.  Credentials, 
awards,  and  charts  showing  the  relative 
standing  of  the  members  will  stimulate  effort 
and  be  a  source  of  inspiration  for  all  mem¬ 
bers.  If  a  certain  contest  is  especially  im- 
1  portant,  practice  and  discussion  periods  held 
'  beforehand  will  be  advantageous.  Poise,  tact, 

'  and  confidence  in  contact  with  other  candi¬ 
dates  usually  result  from  such  experience. 

Visits  or  joint  meetings  with  nearby  clubs 
provide  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  talents. 
I  This  is  exceptionally  worth  while. 

When  new  members  are  taken  into  the 
1  (^lub,  an  initiation  ceremony  will  be  a  high 
il  spot  on  the  club  yearly  program.  The  ritual 
d  should  cover  the  serious  side  of  club  busi- 
ness,  with  enough  “slapstick”  introduced 
to  make  it  funny.  An  initiation  should  be 
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carefully  planned  and  efforts  made  to  offend 
no  one. 

When  talent  and  time  are  available,  dra¬ 
matics  can  be  used  to  put  the  club  on  the 
“front  page.”  Short  plays,  sketches,  and 
stunts  will  enliven  the  meetings.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  few  minutes  of  entertainment  and 
pleasant  relaxation  on  a  program,  most  of 
which  is  more  serious  or  devoted  to  business, 
or  during  an  intermission  between  dances  of 
a  social  evening,  or  a  whole  evening  may  be 
given  over  to  such  relaxation. 

Commercial  clubs  for  a  long-time  project 
might  sponsor  many  interesting  thrift  activi¬ 
ties  through  a  special  committee.  A  school 
bank  may  be  sponsored,  and  this  will  do 
much  toward  teaching  fellow  students  and 
club  members  to  save  systematically  and  to 
give,  sj^end,  and  invest  wisely.  Excellent 
training  in  money  matters  is  also  provided 
for  those  who  engage  in  this  project. 

Projects  in  organizing  a  small  corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  club  funds  have 
met  with  success  in  many  clubs.  Salesman¬ 
ship,  advertising,  and  service  projects  are 
equally  attractive  and  have  objectives  and 
attainments  hard  to  find  elsewhere. 

Commercial  clubs  in  the  small  school 
often  sponsor  a  school  paper.  This  may  be 
mimeographed.  For  a  school  that  has  no 
official  publication,  this  project  is  of  most 
importance.  Nothing  can  unify  the  school, 
foster  school  spirit,  encourage  school  enter¬ 
prises,  influence  school  opinion,  and  give  the 
staff  journalistic  training  as  can  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  school  paper. 

For  all  these  projects,  enthusiasm  and  hard 
work  are  the  foremost  essentials  needed  to 
put  them  across,  A  project  that  “just  hap¬ 
pens”  may  be  a  success,  but,  other  things 
being  equal,  one  that  is  carefully  studied  and 
planned  will  have  far  more  chance  of  suc¬ 
ceeding.  If  used  properly,  these  reminders 
will  do  much  to  create  loyalty  for  the  club 
and  good  fellowship  among  the  members. 
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Mooseheart’s  Educational  Program 


That  moot  question,  “Academic  or 
Vocational?”  is  no  source  of  worry  to 
the  educational  staff  of  Mooseheart,  the 
beautiful  child  city  in  Illinois  where  the 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose  provides  for  its  own 
in  such  a  way  that  families  of  deceased  mem¬ 
bers  need  not  be  scattered.  The  school  wise¬ 
ly  provides  both  vocational  and  academic 
training,  and  at  the  same  time. 

The  aim  of  education  at  Mooseheart  is  to 
take  into  full  account  the  needs  and  capaci¬ 
ties  of  the  individual  child  and  to  fit  the 
instruction  to  the  individual.  The  school 
provides  health  training,  vocational  and 
academic  training,  social  and  religious  train¬ 
ing,  home  life,  and  a  work  program  to  some 
six  hundred  boys  and  girls. 

Preventive  as  well  as  curative  medicine 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  health-training 
program  at  Mooseheart.  As  a  result,  the 
general  health  at  Mooseheart  is  reported  to 
be  better  than  in  any  other  community  of  its 
size  in  the  world. 

Both  vocational  and  academic  training  are 
included  in  the  day’s  program.  Beginning  at 


8:15  a.m.,  the  juniors  and  seniors  work  until! 
noon  at  their  vocations,  while  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  grades  take  academic  work. 
In  the  afternoon,  they  exchange.  The  group 
method  is  used  for  the  younger  students, 
and  the  individualized  method  for  juniors 
and  seniors. 

A  student  who  graduates  from  Mooseheart 
receives  both  an  academic  and  a  vocational 
diploma.  Diplomas  are  grouped  under  four 
classifications.  Students  receiving  the  Unit 
Technical  or  the  Unit  Trade  Diploma  have 
met  the  necessary  requirements  set  forth  by 
the  North  Central  Association  for  a  certified 
diploma. 

Students  receiving  the  Vocational  Major 
Diploma  have  not  completed  enough  aca-j 
demic  work  to  meet  requirements  for  a 
certified  diploma;  they  have,  however,  taken 
academic  work  in  the  field  which  related  to 
their  vocation  and  therefore  have  a  wdl- 
rounded  training  and  background  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  chosen  vocation  upon  graduation. 

The  Vocational  Diploma  is  granted  to 
those  students  who  have  spent  a  large  por- 
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lion  of  their  school  time  on  their  vocational 
training.  These  students  are  Justified  in 
taking  all  their  training  in  their  vocation,  as 
they  have  no  particular  interest  in  academic 
work  and  feel  they  can  accomplish  more  by 
spending  their  time  in  working  at  their 
chosen  vocation. 

Sixteen  different  vocations  are  taught  at 
Mooseheart.  The  boys  are  given  instruction 
and  practical  work  in  Ornamental  Concrete, 
Barbering,  Machine  Shop,  Sheet  Metal,  Sign 
Painting,  Printing,  Electricity,  Drafting, 
Commerce,  Ceramics,  Woodwork,  and  Music. 
Girls  are  given  instruction  in  Clothing, 
Foods,  Beauty  Culture,  Commerce,  and 
Music. 

Each  vocation  is  operated  on  as  practical 
a  basis  as  possible  in  relation  to  time  cards, 
payroll,  responsibility,  honesty,  ambition,  in¬ 
itiative,  and  thrift.  Each  vocational  shop  is 
supplied  with  a  time-card  system.  A  time¬ 
keeper  and  payroll  clerk  is  appointed  by  the 
instructor  in  charge.  The  instructor  deter¬ 


mines  how  much  per  hour  the  student  is 
worth,  depending  on  his  skill  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  machines  and  his  habits  of  work.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  the  timekeeper  records 
the  total  time  worked  in  the  vocation  and 
the  payroll  clerk  writes  the  check  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  the  amount  earned.  Students  are 
given  time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  and 
are  docked  for  waste  time  and  wasting  of 
materials. 

The  student,  upon  receipt  of  his  check, 
takes  it  to  the  bank,  which  is  operated  by 
the  commercial  department,  where  it  is  en¬ 
dorsed  and  deposited.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  a  statement  is  rendered  the  student 
showing  the  amount  he  or  she  has  deposited 
in  the  bank. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester  the  student  in 
each  vocation  having  the  most  deposited  re¬ 
ceives  the  highest  grades,  the  one  with  the 
next  highest  deposits  the  next  highest  grades, 
etc.  This  plan  has  been  in  operation  for 
one  semester  and  is  very  popular  with  the 
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Some  interest¬ 
ing  "shots”  por¬ 
traying  life  at 
Mooseheart.  On 
opposite  page: 
Girls  Fancy 
Drill  Team. 
Shown  here:  A 
view  of  the 
grounds;  1937 
winners  of  Il¬ 
linois  mass  type¬ 
writing  cham¬ 
pionship;  the 
Mooseheart  Ca¬ 
det  Band. 
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students  and  faculty.  The  grading  is  based 
u[X)n  the  rates  |>er  hour,  ranging  from  25 
cents  to  50  cents  j)er  hour.  ITis  rate  is 
tlctermined  hy  the  instructor. 

The  plan  requires  a  constant  check  on  the 
student  and  a  continuous  watching  of  his 
operations  on  the  various  machines.  The 
actual  grading  and  busy  work  is  done 
through  the  bank  in  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment.  All  of  this  is  to  teach  the  boy  and 
girl  the  practical  aspects  of  industry. 

Just  how  much  time  is  spent  in  actual 
classroom  and  shop  instruction? 

During  the  forty-eight  weeks  of  the  year, 
both  vocational  and  academic  training  are 
provided,  as  explained  above.  Home  training 
is  provided  between  and  after  school  sessions, 
when  there  is  kitchen,  dining-room,  and 
dormitory  work  to  be  done,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  work,  such  as  mowing  lawns.  The  stu¬ 
dent’s  day  is  a  full  one,  but  it  is  varied. 
When  visitors  or  teachers  are  guests  of  the 
students  at  noon  luncheons,  boys  and  girls 
act  as  hosts  and  hostesses,  so  that  social  train¬ 
ing  is  stressed.  A  fifteen-minute  Bible-study 
[Period  is  held  every  evening,  followed  by  an 
hour  for  study,  letter  writing,  and  listening 
to  the  radio. 

The  student  contributes  to  his  maintenance 
by  working  in  the  gardens,  nursery,  green¬ 
houses,  parks,  or  cannery.  For  an  eight- 
weeks  period  during  the  summer  months. 


students  work  half  the  day  and  go  to  school 
the  other  half-day.  As  part  of  the  work 
program  last  year,  they  constructed  a  swim¬ 
ming  jx)ol  and  did  reconstruction  work  on 
the  new'  high  school.  Last  year,  more  than 
30,000  containers  of  garden  and  orchard 
produce  were  canned  by  students. 

Since  recreation  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
health  program,  all  types  of  athletics  arc 
engaged  in  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
program. 

Students  at  Mooseheart  have  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  themselves  socially  through 
weekly  dances,  picture  show  s,  concerts,  school 
assemblies,  church  services.  Junior  Order  of 
Moose  and  Girls’  Training  Chapter  meetings, 
class  plays,  operettas,  and  parties. 

One  day  each  week,  classroom  instruction 
in  religious  training  is  given  to  all  students. 

In  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  Moose 
heart  Laboratory  for  Child  Research,  it  was 
found  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
students  graduating  from  Mooseheart  were 
following  the  vocation  in  which  they  were 
trained. 

This  forward-looking  and  extremely 
worth-while  educational  program  is  under 
the  personal  direction  of  V.  E.  Breidenbaugh, 
principal  of  the  high  school.  Mr.  Breiden¬ 
baugh  is  well  known  to  our  readers  through 
his  public  addresses  and  writings  on  business 
education. 


Shorthand  Teachers’  Medal  Test  Copy 

(Good  Until  September  1,  1938) 


Good  Taste 

One  might  put  forward  a  reasonable  claim  that  good  taste,  which 
implies  sound  standards  of  feeling  and  appreciation,  ranks  as  the  supreme 
test  of  the  educated  man.  Your  ultimate  claim  to  that  distinction  rests 
upon  the  sort  of  things  you  like.  To  quote  Dr.  Butler:  “To  know  what 
is  good,  what  is  beautiful,  what  is  interesting,  what  is  helpful,  and  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  these  from  what  is  bad,  what  is  ugly,  what  is  uninteresting,  and 
what  is  degrading,  is  another  sure  sign  that  we  are  advancing  in  com¬ 
petence  and  making  progress  in  education.”  Good  taste  implies  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  discernment.  One  is  not  really  cultivated  until  his  ideas  and  be¬ 
liefs  have  soaked  down  into  his  likes  and  dislikes. — Give  Yourself  Bacl{' 
ground,  by  F.  Fraser  Bond. 
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GREGG  SPEED  BUILDING  X-RAY  CHARTS 

ffirepared  by  Clyde  Blanchard 

(.hart  No.  3  -Building  Speed  Progressively 


After  the  preview  of  a  5-minute  take  has  been  practiced  and  the  take  dictated 
at  a  rate  of  speed  that  will  permit  the  students  to  write  it  fluently  with  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy,  their  rate  of  speed  on  this  take  may  be  increased  a  least  20  words 
a  minute  by  the  following  method  of  dictating,  which  I  have  named  the  progressive 
method.  The  method  is  clearly  illustrated  below.  Try  it  once  in  a  while. 


First  Dictation 
one  minute  at  120 

Mr.  President,  this  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  kind,  in  many 
respects,  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
war.  1  helieve  we  have  provided- 
the  best  and  most  modern  hos¬ 
pital  I  facilities  in  the  world  for 
those  who  were  injured.  We. 
have,  until  the  passage  of  the 
economy  act,  provided  for  the 
widows  of  the  veterans.  These 
favors,  if  |  we  are  to  term  them 
such,  were  the  very  least  that 
could  be  done.  Can  we  point 
with  pride  to  legislation  already 
enacted,  in  view  of  what  was 
paid  to  groups  far  less  |  deserv¬ 
ing? 

Our  duty  to  the  veteran  to¬ 
day  is  expressed,  as  nearly  as 
money  can  express  it,  in  the 
terms  of  this  bill.  It  is  neither 
an  adjusted  compensation  (1) 
nor  a  payment  in  full  for  the 
duty  performed. 


Read  Back  First 
Half  Minute 


Second  Dictation 
one  minute  at  120 

These 

favors,  if  I  we  are  to  term  them 
such,  were  the  very  least  that 
could  be  done.  Can  we  point 
with  pride  to  legislation  already 
enacted,  in  view  of  what  was 
paid  to  groups  far  less  ]  deserv¬ 
ing? 

Our  duty  to  the  veteran  to¬ 
day  is  expressed,  as  nearly  as 
money  can  express  it,  in  the 
terms  of  this  bill.  It  is  neither 
an  adjusted  compensation  (1) 
nor  a  payment  in  full  for  the 
duty  performed.  Rather  it  is  a 
token  of  appreciation  of  the 
people  from  California  to  Maine 
that  the  veteran  |  remains  high 
in  our  esteem. 

I  believe  I  have  covered  most 
of  the  reasons  why  the  bonus 
should  have  been  paid  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 


Read  Back  First 
Half  Minute 


Third  Dictation 
one  minute  at  120 

It  is  neither 
an  adjusted  compensation  (1) 
nor  a  payment  in  full  for  the 
duty  performed.  Rather  it  is  a 
token  of  appreciation  of  the 
people  from  California  to  Maine 
that  the  veteran  |  remains  high 
in  our  esteem. 

I  believe  I  have  covered  most 
of  the  reasons  why  the  bonus 
should  have  been  paid  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  was  not  paid;  I  but  I 
do  understand  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  why  three  Presidents  have 
seen  fit  to  veto  this  legislation. 
I  realize  that  our  present  na¬ 
tional  debt  is  in  |  excess  of  what 
it  is  in  normal  times.  The  past 
several  years  have  been  trying 
times.  Prior  to  these  past  three 
years,  eflorts  were  ma^  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  prosperity  (2)  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  debts 
already  irude. 


Fourth  Dictation 
two  minutes  at  120 


Mr.  President,  this  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  kind,  in  many 
respects,  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
war.  I  believe  we  have  provided 
the  best  and  most  modern  hos¬ 
pital  I  facilities  in  the  world  for 
those  who  were  injured.  We 
have,  until  the  passage  of  the 
economy  act,  provided  for  the 
widows  qf  the  veterans.  These 
favors,  if  |  we  are  to  term  them 
such,  were  the  very  least  that 
could  be  done.  Can  we  point 
with  pride  to  legislation  already 
enacted,  in  view  of  what  was 
paid  to  groups  far  less  |  deserv¬ 
ing? 

Our  duty  to  the  veteran  to¬ 
day  is  expressed,  as  nearly  as 
money  can  express  it,  in  the 
ternu  of  this  bill.  It  is  neither 
an  adjusted  compensation  (1) 
nor  a  payment  in  full  for  the 
duty  performed.  Rather  it  is  a 
token  of  appreciation  of  the 
people  from  California  to  Maine 
that  the  veteran  |  remains  high 
in  our  esteem. 

I  believe  I  have  covered  most 
of  the  reasons  why  the  bonus 
should  have  been  paid  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  1  do  not  know 
why  it  was  not  paid;  |  but  I 
do  understand  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  why  three  Presidents  have 
seen  fit  to  veto  this  legislation. 
I  realize  that  our  present  na¬ 
tional  debt  is  in  |  excess  of  what 
it  is  in  normal  times.  The  past 
several  years  have  been  trying 
times.  Prior  to  these  pst  three 
years,  effons  were  made  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  prosperity  (2)  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  debts 
already  made. 


Read  Back  First  Read  Back  Last 

Half  Minute  Half  Minute 


The  above  chart  shows  only  the  first  2  minutes  of  a  5-niinute  take.  Practice  the 
third  and  fourth  minutes  of  the  take  in  the  same  way.  Dictate  the  fifth  minute 
of  the  take  twice  and  read  back  the  last  one.  Finally  dictate  the  entire  5-minute 
take  at  120  and  have  selected  jxjrtions  equivalent  to  about  half  the  take  read  back. 
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portation.  The  silent  films  do  not  have  sub¬ 
titles,  but  a  manuscript  is  supplied  which 
can  be  read  while  the  picture  is  being  pro¬ 
jected  on  the  screen.  Listings  furnished  on 
request.  Ask  for  “Port  o’  Call  Series.” 


Bookkeeping 

International  Business  Machines  Cor¬ 
poration,  590  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Free  loan.  Borrower  pays  transporta¬ 
tion. 

Punched-HoU  Accounting  jor  Control  of  Material 
in  Municipalities.  16  mm.,  1  reel,  silent,  347  ft., 

15  minutes.  Shows  the  detailed  accounting  pro¬ 

cedure  of  a  transaction  as  recorded  by  their  busi¬ 
ness  machines.  Shows  the  withdrawal  of  a 
specific  item,  namely  an  automobile  tire,  from 

New  York  City  Municipal  Warehouse,  and  the 
records  that  arc  made  to  record  the  transaction. 

Includes  the  punching  of  cards,  automatic  price 

extensions,  sorting,  and  tabulating. 

Punched-Hole  Accounting  in  Public  Utility  Billing. 

16  mm.,  1  reel,  silent,  144  ft.,  7  minutes.  Shows 

the  transfer  of  data  from  meter-reading  books 
and  follows  through  the  successive  steps  to  the 
completed  bill,  which  is  sent  to  the  customer.  In¬ 
cludes  the  punching  of  cards,  automatic  rate 

classifications,  sorting,  interpreting,  and  the  tabu¬ 
lating  and  printing  of  the  completed  bill. 


International  Library  of  Visual  Aids, 
Inc.,  907  RKO  Building,  Radio  City,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  “The  Story  of  Civilization,” 
eighteen  units  comprising  seventy-two  reels 
in  sound,  depict  in  sequence  Man’s  progress 
from  the  most  primitive  forms  of  nomadic 
society  to  the  present  complex  social  order, 
emphasizing  the  influence  of  varied  geo¬ 
graphic  environments,  the  characteristics  of 
different  racial  strains,  the  migration  of  races 
in  historic  and  prehistoric  times,  and  the 
influence  of  economic  and  spiritual  urges 
in  creating  the  society  we  know  today.  For 
convenience  this  story  is  treated  in  three 
sections,  any  one  of  which  provides  a  com¬ 
prehensive  approach  to  the  entire  subject 
matter.  Each  section  contains  from  four  to 
eight  units.  Each  unit  is  a  program  of  four 
reels. 

These  programs  are  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  school  memliers  in  the  International  Li¬ 


Commercial  Geography 

FitzPatrick  Pictures,  Inc.,  729  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  16  mm.  sound  and 
silent,  sold  at  $21  per  reel.  35  mm.  silent  and 
sound  rented  at  $3.50  per  subject,  per  day, 
plus  express  charges  both  ways.  An  excel¬ 
lent  list  of  “Travel talks,”  which  illustrate 
manners,  customs,  and  environment  of  in¬ 
teresting  people  the  world  over.  Lists  on 
request. 

Imperial  Distributing  Corporation,  729 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Thirty-one 
one-reel  travel  subjects  pertaining  to  many 
parts  of  the  world,  fine  for  commercial 
geography.  Sell  16  mm.  sound-on-film  at 
$20  per  reel,  or  silent  at  $18  per  reel.  Rent 
35  mm.  sound-on-film  at  $10  per  reel  for 
a  three -day  showing.  Borrower  pays  trans¬ 


brary  of  Visual  Aids.  Membership  dues  arc 
modest.  Full  particulars  on  request. 

The  Story  of  Civilization.  16  mm.  sound,  3  groups, 
comprising  total  of  72  reels. 

Group  1.  The  Evolution  of  Economic  Ufe.  4  reels 
in  each  of  the  following: 

1.  Primitive  Life.  2.  Herdsman  and  Farmers. 
3.  Out  of  the  Earth.  4.  From  Farms  to  Fac¬ 
tories.  5.  The  Story  of  Transport  and  Travel. 
6.  Story  of  the  City.  7.  Story  of  Science.  8.  Story 
of  Culture. 

Group  2.  Man  Against  Nature.  4  reels  in  each  of 
the  following: 

1.  Story  of  the  Sea.  2.  Story  of  the  Mountains. 
3.  Story  of  the  Forest.  4.  Story  of  the  Jungle. 
5.  Story  of  the  Desert.  6.  Story  of  the  Polar 
Regions. 

Group  3.  The  March  of  Civilization.  4  reels  in  each 
of  the  following: 

1.  Cradle  of  our  Race.  2.  Land  of  our  Fore¬ 
fathers.  3.  Our  Own  Country.  4.  Where  West 
Meets  East. 
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the 

Lookout 


Archibald  Alan  Bowie 

Let  Mr.  Bowie  help  solve 
your  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  problems.  He'll  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you 


IN  addition  to  letting  you  know  what  is  on 
the  market  in  the  office-equipment  field, 

I  like  to  keep  you  posted  on  what’s  coming 
through  the  patent  office  so  that  you  may 
have  a  picture  of  future  trends.  Here  are  a 
couple  of  items  that  took  my  eye: 

Ar\  A  typewriter  ribbon  which  is  sup- 
TV-/  posed  to  prevent  clogging  the  type¬ 
writer  keys  or  other  printing  media  is  inked 
on  one  side  only  so  that  the  type  face  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  inked  surface. 
The  type  presses  on  the  clean  side  of  the  rib¬ 
bon  and  presses  the  inked  side  onto  the  paper. 

4  The  other  item  is  a  fountain-pen 
-L  cleaner — z  rubber  bulb  into  which 
you  place  the  penpoint.  Squeeze,  release, 
and  the  suction  cleans  out  the  pen,  they  say! 

A  ^  You  can  make  your  own  classroom 
I  ^  signs,  tickets,  etc.,  up  to  size  6^  by 
9^  inches,  with  a  new  device  called  the 
Columbia  Hand  Printer.  Rubber  type  is 
used,  doing  away  with  “makeready,”  a  print¬ 
ing  process  which  requires  special  attention. 
No  previous  experience  is  required  to  operate 
the  machine. 

A  -y  Requests  from  some  of  our  readers 
I  for  a  handy  letter  opener  prompt  me 
to  call  attention  to  the  “Real”  desk-model 


letter  opener.  The  R.L.O.  Sales  Company 
introduced  it  to  the  market.  It  is  sturdily 
constructed  and  attractively  made,  and  will 
open  any  size  or  style  of  envelope  quickly 
and  accurately  without  damaging  the 


A  A  Ever  get  your  hands  all  inky  from 
A  I  handling  stencils.^  Then  Stencilinx 
Hand  Cleaner  may  be  the  answer  to  your 
prayer,  for  it  will  remove  the  stains  without 
injury  to  your  skin.  It  contains  no  sub¬ 
stance  that  might  irritate  the  skin,  and  yet 
it  thoroughly  and  quickly  absorbs  the  ink 
stains,  say  its  makers. 

^  A  five-piece  desk  set,  including  a 
t  ..J  desk  pad  16"  by  21",  of  genuine 
cowhide  Florentine  leather  with  22K  gold 
tooling,  available  in  various  colors,  is  popu¬ 
larly  priced  and  sold  by  Stationers  Specialty 
Corporation. 

A  ^  The  “Secretary”  is  an  attractive  ad- 
r  w  dition  to  any  desk.  It  is  a  calendar 
pad,  with  a  holder  for  paper  clips,  pencils. 


pins,  etc.,  below.  It  is  mounted  on  a  heavy 
carved  walnut  stand,  4  by  6^  inches,  and 
may  be  had  with  either  mottled  or  gold  edge. 
It’s  made  by  the  Ever  Ready  Calendar  Mfg. 
Company. 

A.  A.  Bowie  April,  1938 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below 

40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46 
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Your 

Professional 

Reading 

Jessie  Graham,  Ph.D. 


Let  Dr.  Graham’s  authori¬ 
tative  reviews  guide  your 
professional  reading.  She 
is  constantly  on  the  lool{out 
for  new  booths,  articles,  and 
tests  on  business  education. 


Leadership  or  Domination 

By  Paul  Pigors  (University  of  Rochester), 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1935,  354  pp., 
$3. 

Arc  you  a  leader  or  a  dictator — or  a  happy  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two?  An  analysis  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  each  is  given  in  this  book. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Dr.  James  Hosic,  editor  of 
Educational  Method,  recommended  this  book  high¬ 
ly  in  an  address  to  a  group  of  school  supervisors. 
.\lthough  the  book  is  three  years  old,  it  is  mentioned 
here  because  it  is  one  of  the  kind  that  does  not 
grow  old  within  a  few  short  years. 

While  it  deals  primarily  with  sociology,  it  has 
a  real  message  to  the  classroom  teacher.  Dr.  Pigors’ 
definitions  of  leadership  and  domination  indicate 
that  this  message  has  a  place  in  the  held  of  edu¬ 
cation: 

“Leadership  is  a  process  of  mutual  stimulation 
which,  by  the  successful  interplay  of  relevant  in¬ 
dividual  differences,  controls  human  energy  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  common  cause.”  JPage  16.] 

“Domination  is  a  process  of  social  xontrol  in 
which  accepted  superiors  assume  a  position  of  com¬ 
mand  and  demand  obedience  from  those  who 
acknowledge  themselves  as  inferiors  in  the  social 
scale.”  [Page  48.] 

We  are  not  to  get  the  idea  that  domination  is 
entirely  wrong.  According  to  Dr.  Pigors,  it  is 
necessary  with  the  mentally  immature.  Disciples 
of  the  newer  education  sometimes  err  in  discarding 
domination  entirely. 

Studies  of  dominance  and  leadership  among  ani¬ 
mals,  primitive  peoples,  and  children  are  reported. 
The  question,  “Can  youthful  dominators  become 
adult  leaders.^”  has  not  yet  been  answered. 

The  functions  of  authority — representation,  initia¬ 


tion,  administration,  interpretation — are  discussed 
in  separate  chapters,  followed  by  a  summary  chap¬ 
ter.  Each  of  these  functions  is  interwoven  with  the 
others  in  leadership. 

In  the  section  on  technuiues  ol  leadership  and 
domination,  there  are  chapters  on  morale  and 
leadership,  domination  and  discipline,  and  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  discipline  and  ntorale.  Different  ways 
of  building  morale — the  essential  stuff  of  which  ' 
leadership  is  made — are  suggested. 

The  chapter  on  discipline  is  helpful  to  the  teacher. 

For  example: 

.  .  the  person  giving  commands  should 
have  no  misgivings  and  no  uncertainty.  His  voice 
and  manner  should  express  the  attitude  of  resolute 
conviction  and  carry  what  Hocking  calls  ‘the  un¬ 
flinching  cx()ectation  of  being  obeyed.’  ”  [Page  314.] 
While  the  building  of  morale  is  superior  to  estab¬ 
lishing  discipline,  no  leader  can  afford  to  ignore 
discipline. 

This  whole  matter  of  leadership  and  domination 
is  vitally  important  today,  when  the  need  for  lead¬ 
ers  is  pressing.  Dr.  Pigors  has  made  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  by  making  clear  the  distinction  between  ' 
leadership  and  dictatorship. 

He  concludes,  “In  modern  society,  where  each 
highly  organized  group  depends  on  the  well-being 
of  the  others,  it  is  no  longer  feasible  to  rely  either 

)n  free  enterprise  or  regimentation . Each 

country,  each  group,  and  each  individual  must  strike 
a  balance  between  control  and  freedom.  In  the  de¬ 
termination  of  this  balance,  the  following  maxim 
may  serve  as  a  helpful  guide:  No  freedom  without 
responsibility.  No  responsibility  without  authority.” 
[Page  325.] 

Vocational  Training  for  the  Distributive 
Occupations  Under  the  George-Deen  Act 

By  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  reprinted  from 
The  Journal  of  Business  Education,  National 
Council  of  Business  Education,  Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa.,  1938,  12  pp.,  10  cents  (reduced  price 
for  quantity  purchases). 

As  Professor  Nichols  has  again  and  again  pointed 
out  the  shortcomings  of  business  education  and  more 
than  once  has  argued  for  additional  retail -store  train¬ 
ing  in  our  schools,  it  is  not  surprising  to  receive 
from  his  pen  a  discussion  of  the  George-Deen  Act. 

He  starts  by  telling  in  an  entertaining  way  the 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  Prince  School  for  Store 
Service,  follows  with  an  explanation  of  the  services 
allowed  under  the  Act,  and  finishes  with  a  series 
of  specific  recommendations. 

At  this  time,  we  cannot  have  too  much  mention 
of  training  for  distributive  occupations.  Continuous  , 
hammering  on  this  need  will  result  in  some  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid  to  a  much-neglected  field.  This 
crusading  of  Professor  Nichols,  together  with  his 
recommendations,  justifies  the  publication  of  the 
booklet.  Otherwise,  all  the  information  contained 
in  it  could  easily  be  found  in  another  publication 
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to  which  he  refers.*  The  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
Gcorge-Deen  Act  has  been  in  interpretation  of  some 
of  its  features.  If  one  is  looking  for  additional  help¬ 
ful  interpretation  of  the  Act,  he  will  be  disappointed. 

While  this  is  not  meant  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise 
of  training  under  the  George-Deen  Act,  explanation 
or  mention  of  the  method  characteristic  of  the 
classes  now  being  held — ^group-conference  method — 
which  would  be  helpful  to  prospective  teachers,  is 
omitted. 

If  the  bulletin  is  not  addressed  to  teachers  but  to 
training  supervisors,  definite  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  put  the  Act  into  effect  would  be  helpful.  Such 
suggestions  probably  await  more  experience  in  this 
new  field. 

For  example,  we  read  in  the  bulletin  that  teachers 
are  easy  to  obtain.  Practically,  however,  the  best 
qualified  teachers  are  already  in  the  employ  of  the 
Stores  and  are  reluctant  to  give  information  which 
would  help  rival  concerns,  while  unemployed  teach¬ 
ers  arc  not  interested  in  part-time  classes  except  as 
an  emergency  measure. 

Then,  too,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  teach 
store  system  without  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
particular  store  for  which  training  is  to  be  given. 
This  necessity  for  specific  information  is  a  further 
qualifying  factor  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
bulletin. 

Professor  Nichols’  bulletin  will  help  to  spread  the 
news  among  school  people  that  the  Gcorge-Deen 
program  is  here.  As  training  supervisors  all  over 
the  country  get  first-hand  experience  in  making  the 
necessary  contacts  and  organizing  programs,  some 
of  them  will  put  their  findings  into  writing,  and 
more  specific  helps  will  be  available. 

Improvements  in  the  Teaching  of 
Commercial  Subjects  T hrough  Correlation 

Seventh  Yearbook^,  1936-19S7.  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  Association  of  the  City  of 
I  New  York  and  Vicinity,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Book  Store,  1937,  192  pp.,  $1.50. 

Two  themes  arc  covered  in  this  yearbook — corre¬ 
lation  of  subjects  in  commercial'  education  and  a 
resume  of  ten  years  of  commercial  education. 

The  editor,  Jacob  S.  Orlans  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  distinguishes  between  correlation 
*  — planned  and  unplanned — and  integration.  As 
there  are  many  interpretations  of  these  terms,  Mr. 
Orlans’  ideas  are  quoted  here  as  representative  of 
the  interpretations  now  generally  accepted  by  edu¬ 
cational  leaders. 

Unplanned  correlation  exists  “where  pupils  arc  to 
learn  logical  organizations  of  subject  matter  and  it 
is  desired  that  they  see  relationships  that  exist  with 


^Vocational  Education  Bulletin  No.  1.  “Statement 
of  Policies  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational 
Education,’’  revised  February,  1937.  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education, 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  25  cents. 


other  fields  of  subject  matter;  then  the  correlations 
that  do  exist  are  developed  in  the  teaching  process 
and  arc  largely  fortuitous.’’  [Page  2.] 

Planned  correlation  is  that  in  which  “the  course 
of  study  specifics  that  certain  relationships  be  de¬ 
veloped,  for  example,  between  bookkeeping  and 
commercial  law  or  commercial  law  and  commercial 
arithmetic,  as  part  of  the  learning  of  bookkeeping.’’ 
[Page  2.] 

The  concept  of  integration  “means  that  the  pupil’s 
learning  is  centered  about  problems  or  activities.” 
[Page  3.] 

The  papers  reproduced  were  presented  at  meetings 
of  the  Association.  Not  only  arc  there  discussions 
of  the  possibilities  for  correlation,  but  there  arc  also 
accounts  of  demonstration  lessons  showing  how  rela¬ 
tionships  are  brought  out. 

The  section  on  “ten  years  of  growth  in  com¬ 
mercial  education”  brings  us  no  news,  but  docs 
make  us  realize  the  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  1926.  Dr.  McNamara  and  other  writers 
analyze  well  these  “ten  years  of  growth.” 

After  reading  these  papers,  we  realize  that  there 
have  been  changes  in  our  philosophy  of  business 
education,  the  work  of  organizations,  the  degree  of 
cooperation  with  business  men  (illustrated  by  the 
National  Clerical-Ability  Tests),  the  training  pro¬ 
gram,  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  literature  of 
business  education. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  on  correlation  and  his¬ 
tory,  there  arc  papers  on  miscellaneous  topics.  These 
papers  are  the  source  of  new  and  good  ideas.  For 
example,  we  like  Mr.  Blanchard’s  idea,  in  “Reality 
in  Business  Education,”  that  teachers  of  skill  sub¬ 
jects  should  avoid  routine  procedures  in  which  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  skill  building  are  constantly 
violated.  His  suggestion  that  we  take  some  time 
from  the  preparation  of  our  customary  lesson  plans 
to  review  fundamental  truths  about  the  acquisition 
of  skill  would,  if  allowed,  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  our  teaching.  We  talk  glibly  about  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  skill,  but  too  often  consider  it  a  thing  apart 
from  our  teaching  experiences. 

This  yearbook  and  its  predecessor  for  1935-1936, 
Objective  Teaching  Devices  in  Business  Education, 
add  to  the  literature  of  the  field,  about  which  Dr. 
McNamara  speaks. 

”Seiid  No  Money” 

DON’T  send  a  remittance  yet,  but  if  you 
would  like  some  copies  of  the  play  by 
Elizabeth  M.  KiefTer  and  Irene  Barnum,  which 
was  published  in  this  magazine  in  February, 
please  signify  by  telling  us,  on  a  f)enny  postal 
card,  how  many  copies  you  will  want. 

If  enough  of  these  postal-card  ballots  pile  up, 
the  play,  entitled  “  ‘To  Err  is  Human,’  BUT  .  .  .” 
will  be  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.  The  price 
will  be  20  cents  a  copy. 

Address  your  ballot  to  the  Reprint  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Business  Education  World,  270  Mad¬ 
ison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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How  long  has  it  been  since  you  took 
your  pen  in  hand  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  Business  Education  World?  Letters  of 
commendation  make  the  staff  happier,  but 
letters  of  criticism  and  comment  do  it  the 
most  good. 

The  letters  on  this  page  are  about  the 
BEW  projects  (see  pages  656-666 — as  if 
you  hadn’t  already!),  but  if  you  would  like 
to  tell  us  about  something  unusual  that  has 
happened  in  your  classroom  lately,  or  if  you 
wish  to  disagree  publicly  with  some  of  the 
statements  contained  in  this  issue,  don’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  take  your  pen  in  hand. — D.  M.  /. 

To  THE  Editor; 

I  announced  the  problem  on  Wednesday,  and  niy 
students  are  delighted  with  it.  How  they  arc  looking 
forward  to  those  certificates! 

The  problem,  obviously,  is  lifted  right  out  of 
business.  I  value  it  as  a  practical  class  exercise,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  stimulus  it  provides. — Ruth  E. 
Bumpas,  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calijornia. 

To  THE  Editor: 

Last  September,  when  I  was  perusing  books  and 
planning  my  office-practice  class  (that  is  what  I  call 
it,  though  I  intend  it  to  be  better  than  that — more 
all-round),  I  was  utterly  lost  and  even  dejected,  as  I 
couldn’t  find  a  textbook  suitable  for  my  use.  So  I 
resolved  to  use  a  number  of  books.  Horrors!  What 
work! 

You  can  imagine  the  welcome  I  gave  your  project 
— ^an  angel  in  disguise.  Just  the  thing  I  had  hoped 
for.  Teaching  several  classes  does  not  permit  one  to 
sit  down  and  work  out  projects! 

Now  my  method.  First  we  read  in  class  the  entire 
project,  stressing  points  that  I  think  the  pupils  should 
watch.  I  give  them  considerable  time  to  work  up  the 
first  draft.  It  is  brought  to  class,  read,  and  criticized 
by  the  class.  In  this  way,  the  students  are  able  to 
recognize  faulty  constructions  and  faulty  reasoning. 
Some  of  the  students  are  franker  than  I’d  ever  dare 
to  be.  Amusing!  Then  the  letter  is  reconstructed 
and  retyped.  If  I  have  time  to  proof-read  the  final 
copy,  I  do  so. 
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I  hope  you  have  gleaned  a  litde  of  my  appreciation  I 
of  your  projects. — Sister  Si.  Corinne,  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  Colusa,  California. 

Rudyard  Kipling  said,  “There  are  nine 
and  sixty  ways  of  constructing  tribal  lays, 
and  every  single  one  of  them  is  right.’’ 

There  arc  probably  that  many  ways  of 
using  the  B.E.W.  monthly  projects  in  book-  ' 
keeping,  junior  business  practice,  and  busi¬ 
ness  letter  writing,  and  every  single  one  of 
them  is  right  as  long  as  the  students  do  the 
work. 

To  THE  Editor: 

Those  bookkeeping  projects  certainly  are  inter¬ 
esting  to  me  and  my  students.  I  have  twenty-two  in 
my  class  and  I  believe  each  one  is  making  an  effort 
to  qualify  for  the  next  certificate.  Eighteen  have 
certificates  thus  far.  I  am  better  satisfied  with  my 
class  this  year  than  ever  before  and  1  believe  your 
projects  have  aroused  more  interest  than  anything 
else. — iMren  Breeden,  Bick.nell  (Indiana)  High' 
School. 

To  THE  Editor: 

From  my  delay  in  answering  your  recent  letter 
you  perhaps  have  concluded  that  I  did  not  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  felt  quite  elated  upon 
receiving  from  you  a  personal  letter  of  congratula¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  real  encouragement,  for  at  times  my 
students  think  me  too  severe  in  my  criticism  of  their 
work.  Of  course,  I  have  never  changed  my  manner 
of  handling  the  work,  for  they  are  the  ones  to  benefit 
by  strict  supervision. 

All  of  us  agree  that  the  projects  have  done  much 
for  the  class.  I  require  the  entire  class  to  submit 
the  exercise,  with  the  promise  of  an  extra  letter 
(higher  grade]  if  it  is  deemed  worthy  to  be  sent  on. 
This  method  has  had  the  desired  effect.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  the  next  project. — Sister  Helen  ' 
Regina,  St.  Mary  Convent,  jaef^son,  Michigan. 

This  is  one  of  many  student  letters — for 
students  as  well  as  teachers  write  about  the 
projects.  We  invited  them  to  do  so. 

To  THE  Editor; 

The  splendid  bookkeeping  problems  in  the  Busi-  i 
NESS  Education  World  have  been  fun  for  all  the 
pupils  entering  them,  including  myself.  It  makes  us 
feel  that  we  have  accomplished  something  worth 
while. 

This  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  learn  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  us  when  we  do  it  some  day  for  some 
business. 

This  last  problem  was  especially  interesting  to  me, 
because  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  increase  my 
knowledge  of  special  columns. 

Here  is  my  wish  for  you  to  go  on  as  successfully 
as  before. — Rita  A.  Magnuson,  student,  Agaivatn 
(Massachusetts)  High  School. 
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Ditto  Executive  Heads 
Association 

Frank  GREGOR,  JR.,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager  of  Ditto,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Associated  Exhibitors  of  the  National  Education 
Association  at  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the 
N.E.A.,  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Gregor  is  already  well  known  in  the 
educational  field  as  the  originator  of  work  books 
printed  in  duplicating  ink,  to  be  reproduced 
by  the  hectograph  process,  and  as  the  sponsor 
of  a  number  of  teaching  aids. 

New  Curriculum  at  Toledo 

ISS  lane  Church,  associate  professor  of 
secretarial  science  at  the  University  of 
Toledo,  has  announced  that  the  Ohio  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  has  approved  the  curriculum 
of  the  new  teacher-training  major  in  commerce 
at  the  University,  which  will  prepare  gradu¬ 
ates  to  teach  any  commercial  or  business  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 
The  subjects  include  bookkeeping,  typing. 


business  English,  shorthand,  economics,  and 
marketing.  The  new  training  course  for  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  will  lead  to  a  bachelor  degree 
in  education. 


Surprise,  Mr.  Blanchard! 

This  is  a  news  item  about  the  managing 
editor  of  the  B.E.W.,  included  in  this  issue 
through  the  connivance  of  his  assistant  editors, 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  editor-in-chief, 
John  Robert  Gregg. 

Clyde  Blanchard  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Welfare  Federation  of  Yonkers,  New 
York.  He  has  been  associated  with  the  Federa¬ 
tion  in  its  past  four  Community  Chest  cam¬ 
paigns,  serving  as  public  relations  adviser  last 
November. 

“Election  of  Mr.  Blanchard  to  this  post,”  said 
a  newspaper  report,  “means  recognition  of  his 
personal  contribution  to  the  growth  of  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Federation.” 

Mr.  Blanchard  is  an  editor,  an  author,  a 
teacher,  a  skillful  chess-player,  and  a  civic  leader, 
and  he  never  loses  his  temper.  That  is,  he  never 
has,  thus  far. — PS.P.  and  DM.].,  co-defendants. 


A  photograph  of  prominent  commercial  educators  wintering  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


rOP  row,  left  to  right:  A.  H.  Barbour,  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire;  J.  L.  Harman,  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky;  H.  A.  Howard,  Rockland,  Maine;  C.  C. 
Craft,  Concord,  New  Hampshire;  Sherman  McVeigh, 
North  Adams,  Massachusetts;  E.  L.  Brown,  Rock¬ 
land,  Maine;  Clay  D.  Slinkcr,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Horace  Healey,  New  ^ork  City;  W.  F.  Magee,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pennsylvania. 

Bottom  row,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  A.  H.  Barbour,  Mrs. 


Clay  D.  Slinker,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Craft,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Har¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Horace  Healey. 

This  group  of  old  friends  enjoyed  a  reunion  at 
the  winter  home  of  Sherman  McVeigh  in  Florida. 
Others  who  were  present  include:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
J.  Egelston,  Rutland,  Vermont;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Weisgarber,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Turner, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island;  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer, 
Quincy,  Illinois. 
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Michigan  Appoints  Supervisor 
Of  Distributive  Education 

ACK  MILLIGAN  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  •State  Supervisor  in  charge  of 
Distributive  Education  for  the  State  of 
Michigan,  according  to  an  announcement 
received  from  the  office  of  Dr.  Eugene  H. 
Elliott,  State  Su{xrintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Mr.  Milligan  received  his  A.B.  degree  in 
Accounting  and  Business  Administration 
from  Wayne  University,  and  his  M.A.  degree 
in  Economics  and  Business  Administration 
from  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  also 
has  his  vocational  certificate  for  distributive 
occupations. 

His  practical  experience  includes'five  years 
in  sales,  one  year  in  advertising,  and  one  year 
in  general  office  work.  His  teaching  covers 
ten  years  in  Detroit  where  he  taught  in  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Bedford  High 
School,  and  the  Wilbur  Wright  Vocational 
School.  In  the  Wilbur  Wright,  he  had  charge 
of  the  department  and  also  taught  Extension 
Accounting  Courses  at  the  Great  Lakes  Steel 
Company. 

Mr.  Milligan  is  a  member  of  the  following 
organizations;  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Michigan  Education  Association, 
Michigan  Industrial  Education  Association, 
National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation, 
American  Vocational  Association,  Michigan 
Commercial  Teachers  Association,  and  the 
Detroit  Commercial  Teachers  Club. 


T^EAN  J.  a.  BEXELL,  dean  emeritus  of 
Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  died 
on  February  6  after  a  long  illness. 

Dean  Bexell  was  born  in  Sweden  and  came 
to  this  country  with  his  parents  at  the  age 
of  14.  He  earned  two  degrees  at  Augustana 
College,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  began  his 
teaching  career  there  in  the  commercial 
department. 

Later  he  became  director  of  the  school  of 
commerce  and  financial  secretary  at  Utah 
State  College. 

A  pioneer  leader  in  commercial  education 
in  American  colleges,  he  organized  and 


managed  both  the  college  business  office  and 
the  school  of  commerce  at  Oregon  State. 

Dean  Bexell  pioneered  the  principle  that 
every  vocation  has  a  business  side.  He  was 
the  author  of  three  widely  known  textbooks 
and  of  three  bulletins  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets.  His  systems  of  farm 
accounting  Ix'came  standard  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  1932,  Oregon  State  College  conferred 
u{X)n  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In 
193S  he  received  a  similar  honor  from  his 
alma  mater. 

Cincinnati  Appoints 
Director  of  Curriculum 

R.  GEORGE  H.  REAVIS,  director  of 
instruction  for  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  at  Columbus,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  curriculum  of  the  Cincinnati  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Many  years  of  distinguished  service  in 
education  have  prepared  Dr.  Reavis  for  his 
new  work.  He  taught  in  rural  schools  and 
later  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  Missouri.  Eventually  he  became 
state  inspector  of  high  schools  for  Missouri, 
and  later  state  sufiervisor  of  teacher  train¬ 
ing.  For  five  years  he  was  assistant  state 
superintendent  of  schools  for  Maryland,  and 
for  five  years  director  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

His  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are  from 
Columbia  University. 

The  position  of  city  director  of  commer¬ 
cial  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  which  has  l^een  vacant  since  Irving 
Ciarbutt’s  retirement  last  June,  has  been 
discontinued  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


•  The  purpose  of  education  is  not  to  fill  the 
minds  of  students  with  facts.  It  is  not  to  re¬ 
form  them,  or  amuse  them,  or  make  them  ex¬ 
pert  technicians  in  any  field.  It  is  to  teach 
them  to  think,  if  that  is  possible,  and  do  it  for 
themselves.  Democratic  government  rests  on 
the  theory  that  citizens  will  think  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
there  should  be  some  places  where  they  can 
learn  how  to  do  it. — Robert  M.  Hutchins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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Consumer  Education  Notes 

RAY  G.  PRICE 

Supervisor  of  Program  in  Commercial  Education,  University  of  Cincinnati 


Kditor's  Note — Those  of  us  in  public  education 
have  certain  responsibilities  in  the  training  of  the 
consumer.  What  are  you  and  your  school  doing 
about  this  responsibility?  This  department  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  of  telling  its  readers  what 
you  arc  doing. 

Consumer  Education  Marches  On! 

The  following  statement  is  taken  from  a 
catalogue  description  of  a  course  offered  by 
the  Babson  statistical  organization  in  its 
newly  established  training  school  for  buyers 
and  consumers: 

The  course  teaches  students  how  to  buy  for 
quality,  ascertaining  whether  or  not  goods  are  “all 
wool”  or  “all  silk”  or  what  they  are.  Chemical 
or  other  adulterant  tests  exist  for  nearly  every  prod¬ 
uct.  These  are  known  to  the  different  industries 
but  arc  usually  unknown  to  the  consumer  public. 
These  confidential  tests  arc  taught  to  our  students. 

There  arc  also  lectures  covering  the  theories 
underlying  proeluction  and  distribution  with  the 
relative  merits  of  auctions,  wholesale  outlets,  na¬ 
tional  chains,  mail-order  houses,  department  stores, 
and  specialty  shops. 

Lectures  arc  also  given  on  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  and  when  to  buy  and  when  not  to  buy. 
Nationally  advertised  brands  arc  discussed  fully. 

A  few  of  the  thirty-five  subjects  covered 
in  the  course  are  evils  of  installment  buying, 
how  and  where  to  buy  cheaply,  buying  life 
insurance,  buying  an  automobile,  buying 
real  estate,  property  insurance  and  apartment 
space,  buying  lumber,  buying  legal  advice.  ^ 

Vm  Not  Hungry 

During  the  past  few  years  the  market  has 
been  flooded  with  books  condemning  prac¬ 
tically  all  consumption  goods.  After  read¬ 
ing  one  of  these  books  we  wonder  if  there 
is  anything  that  is  safe  to  eat  or  drink  or 
that  the  girls  can  use  to  “pretty  up.”  Most 
of  these  books  offer  little  or  nothing  new  but 
are  the  same  old  accusations,  rehashed. 

Some  of  us  have  become  just  a  little  bored 
with  this  sort  of  thing  and  do  not  feel  that 
all  business  should  be  condemned  because 
of  the  practices  of  the  minority. 


I’m  sure  that  consumer  education  can  do 
much  more  harm  than  good  by  placing  too 
much  of  this  material  in  the  hands  of  high 
school  students  without  proper  guidance 
from  the  teacher. 

The  December,  1937,  issue  of  National 
Consumer  News  gave  a  refreshing  review 
of  a  recent  book  by  Peter  Morell,  entitled 
“Poisons,  Potions,  and  Profits.’’  The  review 
ended  with  this  paragraph: 

Mr,  Morell  tells  again  the  old  scare  story  of  the 
man  who  died  after  eating  a  tube  of  a  certain 
toothpaste;  it  might  interest  him  to  know  that  this 
man  might  have  ended  it  all  as  easily  had  he  eaten 
five  copies  of  “Poisons,  Potions,  and  Profits.” 

Personally  1  haven’t  “digested”  one  copy  yet. 

Emotions  Vs.  Reasoning 

“In  buying  goods,  we  use  our  reason  only 
to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent;  emotional  ap¬ 
peals  are  responsible  for  85  per  cent  of  the 
transaction,”  said  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  a  well-known  newspaper  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York. 

Outside  of  such  things  as  potatoes  and  apples 
and  beefsteaks,  people  take  the  usefulness  of  the 
article  for  granted.  The  inspiration  to  buy  it  is 
prompted  by  such  emotional  appeals  as  style,  color, 
design,  fashion,  reputation,  good  will,  pride  ol 
ownership,  social  prestige,  friendship. — Forecast, 
January,  19iS. 

rU  Take  Mine  Graded  and  Well  Done 

“Why  are  not  government-graded  meats  uni¬ 
versally  sold?” 

Many  a  consumer  asks  that  question.  The 
answer  lies  in  his  own  hands.  The  service  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  operating.  In  both  chain  and  inde¬ 
pendent  stores  a  high  jierccntage  of  graded  meat 
is  being  offered. 

According  to  meat-grading  experts,  the  big  pack¬ 
ers,  who  themselves  check  and  grade  every  product 
offered  under  their  label,  call  upon  the  government 
for  additional  checking  if  wholesale  or  retail  buy¬ 
ers  so  request.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  insist  that  government-graded  meats  be  sold 
by  every  butcher  shop,  the  grading  service  will 
doubtless  be  extended  to  cover  practically  all  meats 
retailed. — Forecast,  January,  1938. 
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New  York  Appoints  Supervisor 
Of  Distributive  Subjects 

URFORD  H.  DAVISON  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  supervisor  of  distributive  occupa¬ 
tional  subjects  for  the  state  of  New  York,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  of  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department, 

In  addition  to  three  years’  banking  experi¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Davison  has  had  the  benefit  of  ten 
years’  varied  exfjerience  in  the  department 
store  field,  where  he  served  as  salesman,  sec¬ 
tion  manager,  floor  superintendent,  employment 
manager,  assistant  merchandise  manager,  and 
merchandise  manager  in  Lord  and  Taylor, 
New  York  City,  and  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Davison  completed  his  undergraduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
majored  in  economics.  He  secured  his  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  where  he  majored  in 
marketing, 

Mr.  Davison  has  been  assigned  to  New 
York’s  recently  organized  Bureau  of  Business 
Education  and  will  have  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
motion,  organization,  and  supervision  of  classes 
in  the  distributive  occupations  under  the 
George- Deen  Act. 

L.  T.  Nichols 
Buys  Tulsa  School 

T.  NICHOLS,  president  of  Draughon’s 
•  Business  College  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla¬ 
homa,  has  purchased  Draughon’s  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Tulsa,  from  Gus  H.  Tinch,  who  has  opera¬ 
ted  the  school  since  1925. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  been  connected  with  the 
Draughon  school  system  for  19  years  and  was 
in  charge  of  the  Tulsa  school  under  Mr.  Tinch 
from  1929  to  1933,  at  which  time  he  became 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  City  school. 

Tracy  Hicks  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Tulsa 
unit. 

Mr.  Nichols  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Southwestern  Private  Commercial  Sc1kk)1s  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

National  Clerical 
Ability  Tests 

The  National  Clerical  Ability  Tests,  discussed 
by  Professor  F.  G.  Nichols  in  the  Business 
Education  World  for  January,  1938,  are  to  be 
given  on  May  24-26,  1938.  The  tests  are  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  National  Office  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  and  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers  Association. 

Information  about  these  tests  and  their  ad¬ 
ministration  may  be  obtained  from  Harold  E. 
Cowan,  Senior  High  School,  Dedham,  Mass. 


New  Building 
For  Rider  College 

Anew  three-story  building  has  been  placed 
in  service  at  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  to  house  a  reading  room,  a  science  labo¬ 
ratory,  lecture  r<K)ms,  and  the  offices  of  the 
School  of  Education  and  of  the  Division  of 
Business  Administration.  The  building  has  an 
automatic  heating  system  and  indirect  lighting 
throughout.  The  use  of  the  building  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  college  plan  for  encouraging 
smaller  classes. 


Billings  BURLINGAME,  formerly  head 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Cherry  Valley  (New  York)  High  ScIkm)!,  has 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  Rochester  Business  In¬ 
stitute,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Mr.  Burlingame  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from  Hartwick  College,  Oneon- 
ta.  New  York,  in  1936.  He  has  done  graduate 
work  in  Albany  Teachers  College  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 


CUDDIE  E.  DAVIDSON,  whose  series  of 
“Legal  Maxims”  has  been  appearing  in 
the  Business  Education  World  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  new¬ 
ly  founded  Hudson 
County  Junior  College 
and  the  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce  in 
Union  City,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  which  will  be  for¬ 
mally  dedicated  about 
May  1.  Mr.  Davidson 
was  until  recently  on 
the  'faculty  of  the 
Packard  ScIkk)!,  New 
York  City. 

The  college  of  com¬ 
merce  is  expected  to  open  for  a  four  w'eeks’ 
summer  intersession.  In  September  it  will  offer 
one-year  secretarial-science  and  junior-executive 
courses  and  two-year  executive-secretarial  and 
business-administration  courses. 

Dr.  Charles  Hainfeld,  director  of  commercial 
education  of  the  Union  City  public  schools,  will 
serve  as  director  of  curricula.  Other  educational 
administrators  connected  with  the  new  school 
are  Charles  A.  Brown,  president  of  the  Union 
City  Board  of  Education;  Arthur  O.  Smith,  re¬ 
tired  superintendent  of  schools;  George  J. 
O’Brien,  past  president  of  the  Hudson '  County 
Teachers’  Association;  and  William  J.  Duffy, 
president  of  the  Federated  School  Boards  of 
New  Jersey. 
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Business  Education  Summer  School  Directory 


ALABAMA 

Ai.AbAMA  Coi-i  toh,  Municvallo.  'I'wo  terms:  June 
13  to  July  20;  July  21  to  August  24.  Dr.  M.  L. 
Orr,  Director  of  Teacher  Training;  Ixrlah  Brown- 
Held,  Instructor. 

L'.s’ivrRsiTY  OF  Alabama,  University.  Two  terms: 
June  6  to  July  15;  July  16  to  August  19.  Dr.  John 
R.  McLure,  Director. 

ARIZONA 

Statk  Tfaciurs  CoLi-tc.t,  Flagstaff.  June  6  to 
August  12.  I’residcnt  T.  J.  Tormey,  Director;  Dr. 
Arden  B.  Olsen,  Head  of  Department. 

Statk  Teacmkrs  Q)i.i.Kc;t,  Tempe.  Two  terms:  June 
6  to  July  S;  July  11  to  .\ugust  12.  Dean  John  O. 
(Jrimes,  Director;  Ralph  Masteller,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment. 

ARK.ANS.\S 

IUnukrson  Si  Al  t  Tkaohkrs  Colleue,  Arkadelphia. 
Two  terms:  June  1  to  July  5;  July  6  to  August  9. 
Dean  11.  H.  Hyman,  Director;  Lucilc  Taylor,  Head 
of  Department. 

State  Teachers  Coi.i.ece,  Qinway.  Two  terms:  June 
1  to  July  5;  July  6  to  August  10.  C.  C.  Calhoun, 
Director  anti  Head  of  Department. 

L'siversity  of  .Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  Two  terms: 
June  9  to  July  19;  July  20  to  August  26.  Dr.  H. 
(i.  Hot/.,  Dean,  Odlege  of  Education;  Dr.  R.  N. 
Tarkingttm,  Department  Head. 

CALIFORNIA 

.\rmsironc  Coi.LE.GE,  Berkeley,  June  27  to  August 
5.  President  J,  Evan  Armstrong,  Director;  A.  B. 
Murphy,  Head  of  Department. 

Sol  i  HWESTERN  University,  Los  Angeles.  July  11. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Schumacher,  Director, 

University  of  California,  Berkeley.  June  27  to 
August  5.  Professor  Raymond  G.  Gettell,  Dean. 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  June  27 
to  August  5.  J.  Harold  Williams,  Dean;  Howard 
S.  Noble,  Dean  of  College  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  .Angeles. 
Two  terms:  June  20  to  July  29;  August  1  to  Sep¬ 
tember  2.  Dr.  Lester  B.  Rogers,  Director;  Edwin 
A.  Swanson,  Head  of  Department. 

W(X)dbury  College,  Los  Angeles.  July  5  to  August 
12.  Dr.  R.  H.  Whitten,  Director;  T.  E.  Nichols, 
Head  of  Department. 

COLORADO 

COLORADO  .Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins.  Two 
terms:  June  18  to  July  8;  July  9  to  July  29.  Dr. 
(Jeorge  T.  Avery,  Director;  J.  B.  Yingling,  Head 
of  Department. 

(ail  oRADo  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley. 


I  wo  terms:  June  17  to  July  1;  July  5  to  August 
12.  Dr.  G.  W.  Frasier,  Presitlent;  Dr.  A.  O. 
Colvin,  Head  of  Department. 

U.NiVERSiTY  of  COLORADO,  Boulder.  Two  terms:  June 
20  to  July  22;  July  25  to  August  26.  Dr.  Harold 
Benjamin,  Dean;  Helen  B.  Borland,  Head  of 
Department. 

University  of  Denver,  Denver.  Two  terms:  June 
20  to  July  22;  July  25  to  August  26.  Cecil  Puckett, 
Head  of  Department. 

Western  State  Oillege  of  Colorado,  Gunnison. 
Two  terms:  June  18  to  July  19;  July  20  to  August 
20.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Casey,  President;  P.  E.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Head  of  Department. 

CONNECTICUT 

Morse  ('oi.i.ege,  Hartford.  July  5  to  August  13. 
Wesley  E.  Morse,  Director;  Orton  E.  Beach,  Head 
of  Department. 

Si'ATE  Teachers  Qili.ege  of  (Connecticut,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven.  July  5  to  August  12. 

F.  E.  Pierce,  Director;  Frank  H.  Ash,  Head  of 
1  )cpartment. 

DISTRICl  OF  COLUMBIA 

Catholic  University  of  .America,  Washington. 
June  24  to  .August  6.  Dr.  Roy  J.  Deferrari,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Joseph  L.  Kochka,  Head  of  Department. 

(JEORGIA 

Haiton  Business  College,  Atlanta.  June  16  to 
August  20.  S.  P.  Hatton,  Director  and  Head  of 
Department. 

IDAHO 

University  or  Idaho,  Moscow.  June  14  to  July  22. 
J.  F.  Messenger,  Director;  Dean  R.  H.  Farmer, 
Head  of  Department. 

ILLINOIS 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  (College,  Charles¬ 
ton.  June  13  to  August  5.  Dr.  Robert  (L  Buz¬ 
zard,  Director;  Dr.  James  M.  Thompson,  Head  of 
Department. 

Gregg  (College,  Chicago.  July  5  to  August  12. 
Henry  J.  Holm,  Principal;  W.  W.  I.ewis,  Head  of 
Department. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal.  June 
13  to  August  5.  Dr.  R.  W.  Fairchild,  President; 
Arthur  Williams,  Head  of  Department. 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston.  June  20  to 
August  13.  Ernest  H.  Hahne,  Director;  William 

G.  Brink,  Head  of  Department. 

Southern  Illinois  State  Teachers  (College,  Car- 
bondale.  June  7  to  July  30.  Roscoe  Pulliam, 
President;  T.  L.  Bryant,  Head  of  Department. 
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Tiih  L’NivLRsnv  OF  Chicago,  Chicago.  'I  wo  terms: 
June  17  to  July  22;  July  20  to  August  26,  Dr. 
Robert  Hutchins,  President;  Dr.  W.  H.  Sfx-ncer, 
Head  of  Department. 

Wkstfrn  Ii.i.inois  State  Teachers  Cajllege,  Ma¬ 
comb.  Two  terms:  June  13  to  July  22;  July  22  to 
August  26.  W.  P.  Morgan,  President;  Dr.  Clyde 
Beighey,  Head  of  Department. 

INDIANA 

Bait.  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie.  Two  terms: 
June  13  to  July  15;  July  18  to  August  19.  L.  A. 
Pittengcr,  President;  M.  E.  Studebaker,  Head  of 
Department. 

Bl'tler  University,  Indianapolis.  June  H  to  Au¬ 
gust  6.  George  F.  Leonarde,  Director  of  Summer 
Session;  W.  S.  Barnhart,  Head  of  Department. 
('entral  Normal  College,  Danville.  Two  terms: 
June  13  to  July  15;  July  18  to  August  19.  Carl  H. 
Griffey,  President;  Mrs.  Blanche  M.  Wean,  Head 
of  Department.  , 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 
Two  terms:  June  13  to  July  15;  July  18  to  .\ugust 
19.  Shepherd  Young,  Head  of  Department. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington.  Two  terms:  June 
15  to  August  10;  .\ugust  10  to  .August  27.  H.  L. 
Smith,  1  )ircctor. 

IOWA 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines.  June  13  to  August 
12.  L,  E.  Hoffman,  Director;  M.  B.  Dilley,  Head 
of  Department. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls.  June 
1  to  August  19.  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  Head  of 
Department. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  June  13  to 
August  5.  Dean  P.  C.  Packer,  Director;  Dr.  E.  G. 
Blackstone,  Head  of  Department. 

KANSAS 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College,  Hays.  May  21 
to  July  29.  Dr.  R.  T.  McCJrath,  Director;  Maude 
McMindes,  Head  of  Department. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg.  June 
6  to  August  5.  Dr.  W.  S.  Lyerla,  Director. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia,  Em¬ 
poria.  June  1  to  July  29.  Thomas  W.  Butcher, 
President;  Dr.  R.  R.  Pickett,  Head  of  Department. 

KENTUCKY  T 

Bowling  Green  College  of  Commerce,  Bowling 
Green.  Two  terms:  June  6  to  July  9;  July  11  to 
August  13.  J.  L.  Harman,  President. 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College,  Rich¬ 
mond.  Two  terms:  June  13  to  July  16;  July  18 
to  August  20.  H.  L.  Donovan,  President.  Dr.  W. 
J.  Moore,  Head  of  Department. 

Morehead  State  Teachers  College,  Morehead. 
Two  terms:  June  13  to  July  15;  July  18  to  August 
19.  H.  A.  Babb,  President;  R.  W.  Jennings,  Head 
of  Department. 

Murray  State  Teachers  College,  Murray.  Two 
terms:  June  13  to  July  15;  July  18  to  August  19. 


Dr.  John  W.  Carr,  Director;  Fred  M.  (lingles. 
Head  of  Department. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  Two  terms: 
June  13  to  July  16;  July  18  to  .August  20.  Dr. 
Jesse  E.  Adams,  Director;  A.  J.  Lawrence,  Head 
of  Department. 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  State  Normal  College,  Natchitoches. 
May  30  to  July  30.  A.  A.  Fredericks,  President; 

N.  B.  Morrison,  Head  of  Department. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge.  June  6 
to  August  4.  C.  A.  Ives,  Director;  Howard  M. 
Norton,  Head  of  Department. 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute,  La¬ 
fayette.  June  7  to  August  6.  F.  M.  Hamilton, 
Director. 

MAINE 

University  of  Maine,  Orono.  July  5  to  August  12. 
Dr.  Roy  M.  Peterson,  Director;  George  C.  Per- 
singer.  Head  of  Department. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  University,  Boston.  July  5  to  August  13. 
Atlee  L.  Percy,  Director. 

Harvard  University  (School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  Education),  Cambridge.  July  5  to  August 
12.  Dr.  Kirtlcy  S.  Mather,  Director;  Professor 
Frederick  G.  Nichols,  Head  of  Department. 

MICHIGAN 

Central  State  Teachers  College,  Mount  Pleasant. 
June  27  to  August  5.  F.  E.  Robinson,  Director; 
Emma  B.  Carr,  Head  of  Department. 

Cleary  College,  Ypsilanti.  June  27  to  August  5. 
P.  R.  Cleary,  President. 

Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids.  Two  terms:  May  23 
to  July  1;  July  4  to  August  12.  Dr.  Merle  S. 
Wardf  President;  Karl  G.  Merrill,  Dean,  College 
of  Commerce. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  June  24  to 
August  19.  Louis  A.  Hopkins,  Director;  J.  M. 
Tryttcn,  Head  of  Department. 

Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo. 
June  27  to  August  5.  F.  W.  Moore,  Director;  E. 
D.  Pennell,  Head  of  Department. 

MINNESOTA 

State  Teachers  College,  Mankato.  Two  terms: 
June  13  to  July  22;  July  25  to  August  26.  Frank 

D.  McEIroy,  President;  Irene  Vanousc,  Head  of 
Department. 

State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud.  June  13  to 
July  22.  Dr.  George  A.  Selke,  President;  Arnold 

E.  Schneider,  Head  of  Department. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  Two  terms: 

June  13  to  July  22;  July  25  to  August  26. 
Thomas  A.  H.  Teeter,  Director;  Russel  A.  Steven¬ 
son,  Dean,  College  of  Business  Administration; 
Wesley  Perk,  Dean,  College  of  Education. 

(To  he  continued  next  month) 
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Shorthand  Practice  Material 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  IF.  gives  in  this  department  some 
^,000  words  oj  selected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  material  will  be  found 
in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer, 


Graded  Letters 

On  Chapters  Sleven  to  Nine 

(Jcntlcmen:  We  wish  to  ascertain  whether  your 
hrm  handles  farms  in  the  southern  states.  We  want 
a  farm  with  a  good*'®  house  and  barn,  and  one  on 
which  the  land  is  fertile.  What  sort  of  grain  is  raised 
in  those  sections?  In  the  state  where  we  were*®  born 
wc  dejx^nded  upon  corn.  Our  father  and  mother 
lived  on  a  farm  many  years.  They  raised  corn  and 
also  had*®  a  fine  garden  each  year. 

We  trust  you  will  show  us  the  courtesy  of  an  early 
reply,  giving  us  information*®  about  the  terms  and 
prices.  Yours  truly,  (88) 

(lentlemcn:  Wc  should  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
you  would  arrange  to  cancel  your  balance  with  us 
not  later'®  than  the  15th  of  this  month.  If  you  will 
refer  to  our  letter  giving  you  quotations  you  will  note 
that  our*®  terms  are  net  30  days. 

In  order  to  quote  such  low  prices,  we  must  dis¬ 
count  our  own  bills,  and  it  is  impossible*®  to  do  this 
unless  we  can  collect  from  our  debtors  on  time. 

Your  intimation,  in  your  recent  letter,  to*®  the 
effect  that  you  were  not  able  to  sell  our  goods  readily 
in  your  territory  because  of  keen  competition,*®®  is 
no  excuse  for  neglecting  to  pay  your  bills  when  they 
become  due. 

We  are  enclosing  another  statement**®  showing 
the  amount  of  your  balance,  and  wc  must  insist  that 
you  send  us  your  check  on  or  before  the  date  men¬ 
tioned.**®  If  we  do  not  hear  from  you,  wc  will  draw 
on  you  at  sight  and  we  will  cxiJcct  you  to  honor  our 
draft.  Very**®  truly  yours,  (162) 

Gentlemen;  By  today’s  paper  I  sec  that  you  wish 
to  employ  an  office  girl. 

I  am  twenty,  years  old.  I  have*®  attended  high 
school,  and  have  also  completed  a  thorough  commer¬ 


cial  course  in  one  of  the  leading  business  training*" 
schools  of  the  city. 

You  will  find  me  painstaking  and  willing  to  be 
shown. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  receive  your*®  consideration. 
Respectfully  yours,  (66) 

April  Transcription  Project 

Hello! 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  me  one  night 
last  month.  I  went  to  the  most  unique  dinner  I 
know  of  (to  give*®  “unique”  a  superlative).  Assem¬ 
bled  there  were  twenty  experts,  the  top  men  in  their 
field,  many  of  them  commercial*®  rivals — all  of  them 
rivals  in  the  improvement  and  development  of  the 
finest  flowers  in  the  world.  They®®  were  discussing 
the  flowers  for  your  garden  and  mine. 

'Ilie  thing  that  was  so  refreshing  about  this  gath¬ 
ering  was*®  the  spirit  of  honesty,  the  continuous 
hewing  to  the  line  and  letting  the  chips  fall  where 
they  would,  the  frank*®®  opinion  and  competent 
judgment  so  freely  expressed  without  fear  or  favor. 

These  men  know  all  about  flowers**®  and  they 
were  meeting  at  our  invitation  to  choose  the  best  of 
the  new  and  improved  varieties  for  the**®  1938  sea¬ 
son,  so  that  our  articles  would  be  an  authoritative 
consensus  of  the  country’s**®  leading  growers  and 
seedsmen.  As  each  item  on  the  long  list  of  new 
plants  was  read  off,  they  told  of  their**®  experiences 
and  their  experiments  with  the  “novelties,”  as  the 
new  flowers  are  called.  There  was  no  hesitancy*"® 
in  their  speaking  up  with  “that’s  not  really  rust¬ 
proof,”  or  “that’s  just  an  old  one  with  a  new  name.” 

If  a  certain  variety**®  was  tried  and  found  good, 
they  were  not  afraid  to  say  so  even  if  the  flower  was 
of  their  competitor’s**®  breeding.  One  of  these  men 
who  had  developed  a  singularly  attractive  rose,  as  we 
thought,  promptly  suggested*®®  that  it  not  be  in- 
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clutlcil  in  our  list  iKcausi-  the  amateur  ^tanlener 
would  be  sure  to  be  disapjX)inted*’’‘*  with  it.  We 
must  give  iH-ople  the  facts  about  these  new  varieties 
or  we  shall  come  to  a  lot  of  jjricf,  seemed  to'^““  be 
the  prevailing  sentiment  as  the  talk  continued  tar 
into  the  night. 

My  hat  is  off  to  the  American*'"  seedsmen — for 
their  ability,  their  frankness,  their  contagious  enthu¬ 
siasm — and  their  “novelties." 

Speaking***  of  gardening,  it  pays  sometimes  to 
forget  our  problems  by  a  little  digging  in  the  fresh 
earth  and  the  cultivation**®  of  a  few  flowers.  The 
im)X)rtance  of  it  is  that  it  takes  our  minds  away 
from  more  serious  business**®  for  a  little  while  and 
puts  us  in  harmony  with  good  old  Mother  Nature. 
You  will  be  surprised  how  mellow  you*"®  begin  to 
feel  toward  even  Old  Grouch,  who  insisted  u|)on  not 
paying  his  bill  this  month  because  your  stenographer**® 
sent  it  to  him  “postage  collect,”  or  so  he  thought. 
You  will  chuckle  at  his  behavior  and  decide  you’ll 
write  him**®  a  nice  friendly  letter  and  enclose  a  few 
extra  postage  stamps  “in  case  it  hap()ens  again  some¬ 
time."  Yes,  a  little**®  garden  should  be  among  the 
IHjssessions  of  every  business  man  and  woman. 

Yours  faithfully,  (■17S) 

Age  23:  Sales  ^100,000  a  Year 

By  LAURA  C.  SAWHILL 

From  "Americam  Busimess'" 

A  country  boy,  Ernest  Acker  of  Broadway,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  earned  s|)ending  money  by  cracking  and 
selling  black  walnuts,*®  and  dreamed  of  financing 
his  education.  The  depression  crystallized  his  large- 
scale  selling  idea  and*®  impetus  was  supplied  by  a 
New  Jersey  woman  who,  realizing  the  possibilities  in 
nut  meats,  urged  Ernest*®  to  extend  his  business. 

Three  years  ago  Ernest,  barely  20  years  old,  sold 
a  barrel  of  nuts  to  the  country’s*®  leading  ice  cream 
manufacturer  in  Philadelphia.  Wishing  to  investigate 
new  markets,  he  hitch*®®-hiked  a  ride  for  himself 
and  his  barrel  on  a  Philadelphia-bound  poultry  truck. 

He  then  returned  to  Broadway,**®  rented  a  small 
building,  employed  a  few  hel(xrrs,  and  started  to  sort 
and  ship  nuts  to  ice  cream  manufacturers,**® 
bakers,  confectioners. 

Growing  business  necessitated  employing  his  brother, 
Isaac,  to  buy  nut  meats  from**®  merchants  to  whom 
country  and  mountain  people  had  sold  them.  This 
industry,  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind**®  in  the 
South,  has  raised  and  stabilized  the  price  of  nuts  and 
furnishes  a  dependable  market  for  them. 

Now,  at*"®  the  age  of  23,  Mr.  Acker  employs  a 
force  of  fourteen — mostly  women — who  by  hand  sort 
and  pack  nuts**®  for  shipment  to  half  the  states  in 
the  nation  and  as  far  away  as  California. 

The  firm  has  no  salesmen**®  or  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  but  dei^ends  upon  quoting  its  old  and  satisfied 
customers. 

Mr.  Acker**®  stands  at ,  the  head  of  an  industry 
doing  $100,000  worth  of  business  annually.  In 
the**®  busy  season,  October  1  to  May  1,  $1,000  worth 


of  business  a  day  is  often  «lone  for  a*“"  week  at  a 
time. 

The  past  summer  Mr.  .\cker  planned  and  built  a 
new  story-antl-a-half  plant.  -10  by  40**"  feet,  which 
is  now  in  o|XTation.  He  dwl  most  of  the  work  him- 
sell,  assisted  by  an  exix-rienced  carpenter.**®  ’I'hc 
basement  houses  the  trucks  and,  with  the  top  story, 
provitles  storage  sjiace.  The  first  fliKir  contains  an 
office  anti**®  work  tables.  Uxal  warehouses  and 
storage  plants  arc  also  utilized. 

An  office  girl,  trained  by  Mr.  .Acker,**®  himself, 
“so  that  she  will  be  fitted  for  this  work,”  as  he 
states,  has  Ix’en  atlded.  This  youth  of  23  knows 
where  he*""  is  going  and  is  determinetl  to  get  there. 
(40«) 

The  Price  of  Success 

From  "Bindery  Talk” 

How  much  would  you  pay  to  make  gtMxl? 

There  arc  seldom  any  gains,  without  pains.  Every¬ 
thing  really  worth  while  that  \ou‘‘"  go  out  anti  get, 
carries  a  cost. 

Success  is  a  thing  you  purchase — l)ut  NOT  with 
money. 

Ytiu  purchase  it  with  THOUCJHT,  EEEORT,*® 
1IME. 

Mtist  men  know  what  is  the  NEXT  STEP  for 
them  to  make  to  climb  up  higher  in  life,  but  they 
balk  in  making  that*"  next  step,  because  they  don’t 
like  tt)  pay  the  price — they  elon’t  like  to  devtite  part 
of  their  time  to  intense  thought.  'I  hey  dixlge  pay¬ 
ing*"  the  price  in  nhysical  effort.  (S6) 

Perfect  Packages  for  Perfect 
Shipping 

By  Traffic  Executive  J.  H.  BUTLER 

From  "The  Express  Messenger" 

For  years  the  railroads  of  the  country  and  the 
Railway  Express  Agency  have  embattled  that  old 
problem  of  the*®  transportation  business — ^loss  and 
damage.  But  with  the  active  cooperation  of  shippers 
in  all  lines  of*®  industry,  they  succeeded  in  trans¬ 
forming  what  was  once  a  menace  to  efficient  service 
and  a  heavy  economic*®  loss  into  a  negligible  factor 
in  normal  shipping  ofKrations. 

While  the  rail  carriers  made*®  an  intensive  study 
of  the  causes  of  loss  and  damage  and  took  steps  to 
remove  those  chargeable  to  handling,*®®  the  shippers 
developed  their  packing  and  packaging  methods  into 
a  virtual  science.  Every  reputable**®  manufacturer 
sought  “|x:rfect  packages"  for  his  commodities,  not 
only  that  they  might  carry  through**®  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  but  for  the  effect  that  well  designed  and  per¬ 
fect  deliveries  of  gorxls  have  on  customers.**® 

But  after  reaching  a  “new  low”  in  percentage  of 
rail  and  express  shipments  lost,  damaged,  or  delayed 
in  transit**®  compared  with  the  huge  volume  of 
traffic  handled,  the  old  Loss  and  Damage  ogre  has 
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^hovvn  signs  of  stirring  in  his*®”  grave  in  recent  years 
when  economic  recovery  helped  to  bring  a  heavy 
business  back  to  the  rails.  The®*®  carriers’  claim 
payments  in  1936  exceeded  those  of  1935  by**®  ap¬ 
proximately  fifteen  per  cent. 

ITie  shippers  of  the  country,  through  the  thirteen 
Shipi^ers  Regional  Advisory  Boards,**®  have  taken 
action  on  their  own  behalf  to  attack  this  problem. 
They  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the  irritations**®  and 
sales  losses  which  often  result  from  such  interruptions 
to  the  profier  functioning  of  a  shipping  service*"® 
that  is  indispensable  to  them.  Assured  of  energetic 
supjxirt  of  all  rail  carriers,  the  Advisory**®  Boards 
launched  an  aggressive  loss  and  damage  prevention 
drive  last  April,  which  they  designated  as  “Perfect 
Shipping**®  Month.” 

“Trifles  make  perfection  but  perfection  is  no 
trifle.”  The  difference  in  cost  of  material  and**® 
labor  of  a  perfect  package  as  compared  with  an  im- 
ixrrfect  package  is  so  small  that  no  ship|)er  can 
afford**®  to  take  chances  on  poor  packing.  When  we 
consider  the  amount  of  time  and  money  spent  in 
sales  effort,  in*®®  advertising,  in  training  of  salesmen,  . 
and  for  attractive  containers,  it  surely  is  i>oor  business 
policy  to**®  risk  all  by  use  of  packing  materials 
which  fall  far  short  of  perfection. 

Experience  has  proven  that  shippers**"  who  really 
study  their  packing  problems  do  develop  packages 
which  will  carry  their  goods  safely  in**®  ordinary 
handling  and  at  no  unreasonable  cost.  Fragile  arti¬ 
cles  such  as  eggs,  incandescent  lamps,**®  radio  tubes, 
etc.,  are  carried  by  the  millions  with  only  nominal 
breakage,  simply  because*®*  scientific  packing  meth- 
(xis  are  employed.  Packages  are  so  designed  that  any 
ordinary  shock  is  absorbed®*®  by  the  package  and 
does  not  reach  the  contents. 

Box  manufacturers  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
work  with  shippers®*®  in  developing  the  right  con¬ 
tainer.  Fiber  or  strawboard  boxes  with  air  cushion 
fillers  are  designed  to  meet®*®  almost  all  situations 
and  at  comparatively  low  costs.  Most  shipjiers  have 
availed  themselves  of  such  services,®*®  but  there  are 
some  who  are  still  trusting  to  luck.  No  sale  is  sat¬ 
isfactorily  completed  until  a  “good*®"  order”  delivery 
has  been  made  and  perfect  shipping  is  the  first  step 
in  accomplishing  that  desired  result.**® 

The  second  step  is  perfect  handling.  There  is  only 
one  safe  rule  and  that  is  to  handle  every  shipment**" 
carefully.  Caution  marks  are  helpful,  but  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  shipments  not  bearing  such 
caution  labels  should  be**®  handled  just  as  carefully 
as  the  others.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  provide  per¬ 
fect  service  to  match  the  perfect**®  shipping  the  ship- 
|Krs  are  undertaking.  (687) 

’Think!” 

Study  alone  is  not  enough;  the  ambitious  man 
must  think.  If  he  is  not  succeeding,  he  takes  ac¬ 
count  of  himself*®  and,  by  thinking,  tries  to  find 
out  what  he  can  do  to  become  successful,  to  get 
ahead.  He  analyzes*®  his  own  situation;  he  tries  to 


find  out  what  is  wrong;  he  seeks  advice,  but  he  de- 
jiends  ujxin  himself  and  his"®  own  thinking.  He  can 
help  himself  in  a  way  that  no  one  else  can  help 
him.  (73) — Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  in  the  “Personal 
Efficiency”  Magazine. 

Sentences  on  Similar  Words 

From  "The  Stenographic  Expert" 

By  WILLARD  B.  BOTTOME 

We  s;)cnt  many  laborious  hours  in  study,  but  on 
Sunday  we  rested  from  our  labors. 

The  lawyer  was  obliged*®  to  give  up  his  lower 
berth  to  the  feeble  woman. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  can  legislate  success¬ 
fully*®  against  profiteering,  for  it  seems  that  only  by 
legislation  can  conditions  be  improved. 

1  should  hate*®  to  sec  that  lil^able  young  man 
become  liable  for  libel. 

He  /oo/^r  as  if  he  were  accustomed  to  luxuries.*'^ 

The  leader  of  the  movement  was  without  doubt  a 
man  among  men. 

A  memorandum  of  the  matter  was  handed*"®  to 
me  by  a  man  of  mature  judgment,  and  I  filed  it 
with  other  memoranda  on  the  subject. 

A  motion^^'^  was  made  by  the  assemblage  to  make 
mention  of  the  mission  of  the  priest  in  the  local 
papers. 

Neglect  in**®  the  matter  of  filling  the  order  imme¬ 
diately  amounts  to  gross  negligence. 

Through  the  operation  of**®  the  new  law  oppres¬ 
sion  among  the  miners  was  relieved. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  they  would  not 
ordain'^'*  so  young  a  man. 

A  recent  letter  from  a  friend  of  ours  stated  that 
a  partial  opening  had  been  made  in*"®  the  parcel 
which  we  sent,  several  hours  before  its  receipt. 

A  petition  was  circulated  among  the  students**® 
asking  that  the  partition  between  the  two  rooms  be 
removed. 

The  nurse  made  a  passionate  appeal  on  behalf**" 
of  her  patient. 

The  intricate  pattern  of  the  rug  interested  the  art 
patron. 

He  became  prominent  as**®  a  s;x;aker  during  the 
campaign,  but  he  advanced  no  theories  of  perma¬ 
nent  value. 

It  is  not  necessary**®  to  persecute  the  prisoner, 
although  you  intend  to  prosecute  him. 

The  poor  woman  was  comforted  by*"®  the  state¬ 
ment:  “Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart”;  it  seemed  to 
have  the  power  of  calming  her  troubled  spirit. 

We  pressed  forward**®  for  the  purpose  of  being 
presented  to  the  distinguished  man  whom  we  had 
heard  praised  so  much. 

The  procession**^  advanced  with  precision  and  the 
inanager  proceeded  at  once  to  arrange  with  the 
leader  as  to  which  group  should**®  precede  the  others 
in  the  march. 

You  will  soon  see  that  my  percept  with  reference 
to  the  proverb,  “Example  is**®  better  than  precept," 
is  rather  hazy. 
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Wc  prefer  to  reach  a  state  of  perfect  attainment 
in  this  matter  before**®  wc  present  it  to  the  public. 

The  premium  in  horticulture  was  won  by  a  man 
pre-eminent  in**®  that  line  of  work. 

The  Puritans  proscribed  certain  amusements,  and 
prescribed  punishment  for  those  who  indulged  in 
them.**® 

If  wc  will  but  perset'ere,  we  shall  preserve  our 
independence. 

Our  previous  attempts  to  manage  the  perverse 
child**®  were  without  success. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  propose  any  other  course 
of  action. 

The  president  will**®  reassume  his  duties  after  his 
illness  and  resume  his  regular  office  routine. 

You  will  remember  I  made*®®  a  remark,  recently 
to  the  effect  that  we  must  ask  you  to  remit  for  that 
purchase  if  your  credit  with  us**®  is  to  remain  good. 

A  series  of  articles  of  a  serious  nature  was  written 
on  this  matter. 

It  is**®  a  significant  fact  that  any  attemjjr  to  forge 
a  signature  is  in  the  end  a  signal  failure. 

There  is**®  much  truth  in  the  old  proverb,  "Noth¬ 
ing  succeeds  like  success." 

The  text  of  the  matter  used  in  the  test  was 
difficult.**® 

.^mong  the  number  of  women  who  applied  for  the 
position  one  woman  only  met  all  the  requirements. 
(599) 


Unnecessary  ^Headaches” 

Claim  Department  Worries  Caused  by 
Carelessness  in  Shipping 

From  "Rational  Dictation" 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Evans 
126  Capitol  Street 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
Dear  Sir; 

Your  letter*®  of  April  10  regarding  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  condition  in  which  our  last  shipment  of  furni¬ 
ture  reached*®  you  has  just  been  received. 

Upon  investigation,  we  find  that  several  new  men 
have  been  added  to  the  force*®  of  the  shipping  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  probable  that  the  damage  was  due 
to  their  carelessness  and  inexperience*®  in  packing. 
If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  make  an  exact  list  of 
the  articles  damaged,  wc  will  replace*®®  them  at  once 
by  return  express. 

Very  truly  yours,  (109) 


Mr.  George  Carlson 
408  Main  Street 
Peoria,  Illinois 
Dear  Sir: 

Within  the  past  few  days  we  have*®  received  sev¬ 
eral  claims  from  Fielding  and  Small  for  shortage  of 
part  contents  of  shipments  delivered  to  them  in  the*® 
early  part  of  February.  I  wrote  them  on  March  12, 
asking  that  an  opportunity  be  given  us  in*®  each  case 
to  inspect  the  package,  weigh  it,  and  verify  the  short- 
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age,  and  requested  them  to  notify,  us  at*®  once,  so 
that  we  might  determine  the  extent  of  our  liability. 

They  replied,  saying  that  it  was  imixtssible*®®  for 
them  to  comply  with  our  request.  In  the  future  1 
would  direct  that  you  issue  instructions  to  have**® 
particular  notice  taken  of  their  shipments  and,  if 
there  is  any  indication  whatever  of  bad  order,**®  to 
have  proper  report  filed  showing  the  extent  of  bad 
order,  weight  of  package,  etc. 

Very  truly**®  yours.  (161) 

Mr.  Franklin  Bowman 
2024  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Dear  Sir: 

We  regret*®  very  much  to  hear  of  the  damage 
caused  by  the  punctured  can  of  collodion,  to  which 
you  refer  in  your  letter*®  of  the  fifteenth.  We  thank 
you,  however,  for  telling  us  about  it,  as  this  experi¬ 
ence  will  prompt  us  to*®  use  greater  care  in  future 
shipments. 

Yesterday  wc  sent  you  by  express  another  can  of 
collodion  to*®  replace  the  one  that  was  damaged. 

Very  truly  yours,  (89) 


The  Square  Peg 

By  DOROTHY  COTTRELL 

Reprinted  from  "Hearst's  International-Cosmopolitan" 
for  A  pril,  1933,  by  special  permission  of  antkor 
and  publishers 

Part  II 

The  last  mob  of  the  day  was  coming  in.  Big,’*®" 
white-faced  young  bullocks,  with  long  horns.  The 
men  were  tired  and  were  hurrying  the  mob  a  little. 
The  overseer,  standing***®  near  Big  Bill,  said:  "1 
wouldn’t  let  that  white  bear  off  now — he  may  spoil 
the  show.  Let  him  off  in  the  morning.” 

But  Big***®  Bill  shook  his  head.  "He’s  got  to  go 
off  tonight,”  he  said.  "He’s  been  sitting  here  all 
day  watching  the  others  have  a  go,***®  and  he  must 
have  his  turn.” 

"When  did  you  get  sentimental.^"  said  the  over¬ 
seer  sarcastically. 
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‘it  isn’t’****  sentiment,”  said  Big  Bill.  “A  dog 
knows  when  he  isn’t  getting  a  square  go,  and  it 
spoils  him.  1  raise  the  best  dogs  in’*®®  the  country 
and  I  treat  them  fair.”  He  added:  “I’m  not  expect¬ 
ing  much,  but  he  can’t  do  any  harm  beyond  los¬ 
ing’**®  a  beast,  anyway.” 

But  for  once.  Big  Bill  did  not  know  his  dog. 

He  patted  Bulla’s  wide,  blissful  brow.  Bulla  kissed 
his’**®  hand.  The  men  were  urging  in  the  mob. 
A  steer  broke  back,  bellowing  and  cavorting. 

“(Jet  him!”  said  Big  Bill.  Bulla  set’**®  out  joy¬ 
ously.  But  when  he  came  up  with  the  steer  he  did 
not  go  for  its  heels;  instead,  he  made  for  what  he 
assumed’**®  was  its  playful  end.  A  rolling,  bouncing, 
w(H>lly  bear,  he  pranced  before  it!  The  men  roared 
with  laughter.  The  steer  propjied,  and’*®®  then 
lowered  its  head  and  charged! 

Bulla  avoided  the  charge  and  danced  away  with 
wagging  tail.  By  chance  he  wagged  towards  the’**® 
yards,  and  the  steer  charged  after  him.  Narrowly 
dinlging  a  death  which  he  never  suspected.  Bulla  led 
the  beast  back’®*®  to  the  yard  entrance — where  the 
last  cattle  were  crowding  through.  The  men  choked 
with  mirth.  It  was  a  new  way  of  bringing  a’**® 
steer  in! 

But  in  a  moment  all  mirth  died,  and  profanity 
arose  in  its  place.  The  great  white  puppy  flounced 
into’®*®  the  mob,  and  the  cattle  snorted  and  whirled 
and  plunged.  Right  into  the  yards  he  went,  and 
pandemonium  broke  loose.  The”®®  rails  swayed 
under  the  shock  of  rushing,  terrified  bodies. 

Big  Bill  yelled — and  Bulla  took  it  as  encourage¬ 
ment.  He”*®  was  having  the  time  of  his  life;  this 
was  a  game  worth  calling  a  game!  He  gamboled; 
he  sjx>rtcd  elephantinely;”*®  by  some  miracle  he 
avoided  the  horns  that  would  destroy  him,  and  the 
hoofs  that  sought  to  trample. 

The  yards  rocked  with”*®  the  impact  of  milling 
beef,  prodding  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  gore  the 
dog,  and  increasing  their  own  alarm.”*® 

iTien,  with  a  great  crash,  the  far  gates  of  the 
yards  went  down,  and  the  dividing  gates  followed 
them.  The  cattle  broke  out  in’*®®  a  pounding  flood. 
They  thundered  across  the  plain.  The  dust  settled 
as  the  men  watched  them  go. 

And  then  from  the  dust  there  emerged’**®  a  happy, 
white,  woolly  dog. 

He  was  dishevelk'd;  he  was  panting.  But  he  was 
sure  that  he  had  done  well.  No  other’**®  dog  had 
made  half  the  stir!  He  came  straight  up  to  Big 
Bill  to  receive  his  bit  of  liver — to  be  dashed  by  un¬ 
expected’®*®  reviling  and  disgrace,  and  to  receive  the 
snarls  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  a  vicious  attack 
from’®*®  his  mother.  Abashed,  amazed,  he  went 
away  to  hide  himself  in  his  too-little  kennel. 

When  Tim  cuddled  him  almost’*®®  an  hour  after¬ 
wards  he  was  still  trembling  with  the  shock  of  his 
humiliation. 

Some  days  later,  Big  Bill  said:’**®  “I  stick  to  it. 
We  don’t  have  any  useless  dogs  here,  but  we’ll  give 
him  every  chance.  He  may  be  a  sheep  dog.” 

Tim’**®  went  laboriously  to  the  kennels  and  clasped 
Bulla’s  fat  back.  “Do  try  to  be  a  sheep  dog,”  he 


said.  “If  you  don’t,’**®  you  will  be  sent  away.  Do 
try.  Bulla.” 

Bulla  laughed  and  wagged  and  solemnly  offered 
a  large  woolly  paw. 

Next  week’**®  Big  Bill  took  him  down  to  the 
sheep  yards  on  the  Lower  Run,  where  lamb-marking 
was  in  progress.  Bulla  was,  as  always,*®®®  delighted, 
but  he  showed  none  of  the  sheep  dog’s  ecstasy  at  first 
sight  of  massed  sheep. 

When  Big  Bill  and  the  young  dog  arrived,*®*®  an 
old  black  dog  was  working  a  big  mob  of  young 
weaners  into  the  main  yard.  She  was  darting  back 
and  forth  round*®*®  the  tail  of  the  mob,  urging, 
failing  back  if  they  began  to  crowd;  rounding  up 
stragglers. 

Bulla  was  interested*®*®  in  her  work.  He  bounced 
several  times,  then  gave  a  jerk  which  snapped  his 
rope.  And  then  he  sailed  like  a  joyous  snowy  bear*®*® 
upon  the  mob.  He  made  no  attempt  to  “round 
them.”  He  went  straight  into  the  thick  of  the  fun. 

The  sheep  ran  this  way  and*’®®  that,  and  then 
fled  bleating  across  the  face  of  the  landscape — and 
among  them  revolved  Bulla,  rolling  them  over,  pat¬ 
ting*’*®  at  them  with  foolish  paws,  scattering  them 
farther  and  farther! 

The  old  dog  abandoned  the  futile  effort  to*’*®  stay 
the  woolly  flood,  and,  with  her  lips  drawn  back  and 
her  eyes  almost  green  with  fury,  she  flew  after  Bulla. 
He  made*’*®  for  Big  Bill,  and  received  a  kick. 

Big  Bill  drove  home  without  him.  Next  morning 
the  big  dog  arrived,  terribly  footsore*’*®  and  not 
sure  of  his  reception.  But  Big  Bill  had  given  him 
up  as  a  bad  job,  and  therefore  he  did  not  scold  him. 
He**®®  simply  took  him  contemptuously  down  to  the 
kennels  and  tied  him  up  among  his  scornful  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters.***®  It  had,  however,  at  last  penetrated 
even  to  Bulla’s  mind  that  he  was  not  a  social  success. 

During***®  the  succeeding  weeks  he  looked  increas¬ 
ingly  crestfallen.  He  would  sneak  into  his  tight- 
fitting  kennel  when  people***®  approached.  His 
ears  no  longer  had  their  confident  cock.  Every  »lay 
he  saw  the  other  dogs  taken  out  to  work,**®®  brought 
home  again  at  evening,  and  praised  and  fed  with 
liver.  He  had  neither  work  nor  praise,  and  got 
only  neck-meat. 

He**®®  was  ashamed. 

Tim  said  to  his  father:  “C^an’t  I  keep  him.?  Just 
to  play  with.?” 

Big  Bill  looked  at  the  twisted  little  figure***®  and 
hesitated.  Then  he  shook  his  head.  “You  have  every 
dog  on  the  place  to  play  with,”  he  said.  “You  can’t 
keep  that***®  useless  idiot  around  here.  Tomorrow 
he  gets  shipped  off  on  the  coach  to  be  a  watchdog 
for  Old  Preston  at***®  the  hotel.” 

“But  Dad,  he’ll  be  miserable,”  wailed  Tim. 

“Why.?  Preston’s  a  good  man.  I  never  sell  my 
dogs  to  anyone***®  who’ll  knock  ’em  about,”  saul 
Big  Bill — “Not  even  Bulla.” 

“He  won’t  knock  him  about,  maybe,”  said  Tim 
tearfully.  “But**®®  he  won’t  ever  play  with  him! 
Oh!  OhV 

“That’s  enough!  If  he  was  of  any  use  to  you,  you 
could  keep  him,”  said  the  man.***®  “But  he  isn’t.” 
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VARITYPOGRAPHY 

AS  A 

VOCATION 


Within  the  next  five  years  between  five  and  ten 
thousand  trained  individuals  will  be  engaged  as 
typographic  experts  and  editors  of  corporation  publica¬ 
tions. 

This  is  not  a  hope  or  wishful  thinking,  but  a  con¬ 
clusion  arrived  at  by  an  analysis  of  present  trends  in 
the  business  world. 

Thousands  of  house  organs,  sales  bulletins,  instruc¬ 
tion  manuals,  office  forms  and  circular  letters,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few,  are  now  being  printed  and  mimeo¬ 
graphed. 

With  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Photo-Offset 
process  of  duplicating,  more  and  more  of  the  printing 
will  be  done  by  this  process. 

The  Vari-Typer  Composing  Machine  is  the  only 
office  appliance  which  is  designed  to  approximate  the 
printed  page  and  still  maintain  the  economy  of  typist 
composition. 

Commercial  students  who  are  familiar  with  Vari- 
typography  (the  art  of  composing  with  a  Vari-Typer) 
will  be  able  to  fulfill  an  ever-growing  demand. 

SEND  FOR  LITERATURE  EXPLAINING  THE  VARITYPER 

THE  RALPH  C.  COXHEAD  CORP. 

17  PARK  PLACE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WMen  inquiring  about  the  Vari-Typer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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"Can  I  keep  him  just  a  week?”  said  the  boy  sud¬ 
denly,  “Just  a  little  week?  Please,  pleasel  Till  my 
birthday!”***”  He  leaned  forward  from  his  box  and 
clutched  at  his  father's  hand  in  his  eagerness.  He 
could  not  quite  reach  it,  and  this  fact,***”  moved 
Big  Bill. 

“V'ery  well,”  he  said,  and  went  out  to  give  the 
men  their  orders. 

'iTie  boy  hugged  the  clumsey,  abashed  dog.  “We***” 
got  to  think  of  somepin,  Bulla!”  he  said.  “There 
must  be  somepin  you  can  do!”  Bulla  IcKiked  ashamed 
and  started  to  give*®””  his  paw — his  one  inadequate 
accomplishment.  "No,”  said  the  boy  sadly.  “It’s  got 
to  be  somepin  better  than  that.”  (2520) 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 

40,000  Roses 

'I'o  make  one  ounce  of  Attar  of  Roses  requires 
forty  thousand  roses.  For  each  drop  eight  full  blown 
roses  arc  needed.*”  What  a  tremendous  amount  of 
concentrated  fragrance  an  ounce  of  this  exquisite  per¬ 
fume  contains!  It  fills*”  the  air  with  its  magic! 

Creating  a  fine  {Personality  is  much  like  making  an 
ounce  of  Attar  of  Roses.*”  It  calls  for  concentrating 
in  our  lives  the  essence  of  the  best  life  has  to  offer. 
Forty  thousand  beautiful*”  thoughts!  Forty  thousand 
acts  of  kindness!  Forty  thousand  smiles! 

Such  personalities  fill  their  spheres  of  influence^^ 
with  a  radiance  that  makes  this  a  happier  world  in 
which  to  live.  (112) — The  Friendly  Adventurer. 

Air  Traffic  Gains 

Nearly  Half-Million  Air  Express  Shipments 
Set  Records  for  First  Year  of  Expanded 
Airline  Service 

Month  by  month,  printed  matter  leads  the  .\ir 
F.xpress  shipment  procession.  The  bulk  of  it  is  sales 
promotion  material*”  for  industrial  and  financial 
companies  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country. 

Films,  both*”  feature  and  newsreel,  have  increased 
tremendously.  Many  theaters  now  receive  newsreels 
regularly  twice  a*”  week  by  air. 

Electrotypes  have  grown  in  volume  as  one  adver¬ 
tising  agency  after  another  has  learned*”  that  by 
using  air  express  it  is  possible  to  blanket  the  country 
overnight  with  plates  for  simultaneous*””  morning 
newspaper  publication  the  following  day. 

Electrical  transcriptions  of  records  for  radio**” 
broadcasting  have  scored  a  greater  recent  increase  in 
numbers,  it  is  believed,  than  any  other  commodity.**® 
Often  hundreds  of  these  records  are  handled  in  one 
day. 

Spare  parts  for  automobile  repair  men,  and  tires 
and**”  license  plates  are  among  the  heavier  shipments 
regularly  forwarded  by  airplane. 

As  improved  methods  of**”  packing  have  been 
perfected,  there  has  been  a  big  increase  in  shipments 
of  cut  flowers  from  growers  to  wholesalers,*””  from 
wholesalers  to  retailers,  from  retailers  to  individuals. 
Overnight  flights  from  coast  to  coast,  one  way**”  or 
the  other,  have  become  commonplace. 


There  has  been  a  marked  upturn  in  shipments  of 
clothing  from  manufacturers**”  to  dealers  and  from 
dealers  to  out-of-town  customers. 

Expanded  Air  Express  has  required  the  establish¬ 
ment*"”  of  REA  offices  at  airports  in  New  York. 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Cleveland.  These  offices,  with*"” 
virtual  24-hour  coverage,  have  resulted  in  expediting 
not  only  local  deliveries  but*””  the  transfer  of 
through  packages  from  one  airline  to  another. 

Scheduled  flights  have  increased  as  business  has 
swollen**”  in  volume. 

Quick  movement  of  Air  Express  packages  from 
city  to  airport  is  a  problem  that  has  required  a**”  lot 
of  thought  and  experimentation.  Many  ingenious 
methods  to  expedite  transfer  and  at  the  same  time*"” 
reduce  costs  have  been  adopted.  Efforts  along  these 
lines  arc  continuing  at  airport  cities  all  over  the**” 
country. 

Air  Express  timetables  in  convenient  four-page 
form,  issued  for  most  of  the  larger  cities,  have  been 
of*””  great  service  in  building  up  business.  For  dis¬ 
tribution  by  local  offices  among  shippers,  these 
pamphlets  show**”  the  time  of  departure  and  arrival 
of  transport  planes  at  the  airport,  the  flight  time  and 
routing  to  all  airport**”  cities  in  the  country,  and  the 
charge  for  domestic  air  express.  The  later  issues  in¬ 
clude  this  information**”  also  for  many  of  the  more 
than  one  hundred  fifty  foreign  cities  reached  by 
Pan  American  Airways.  This**”  innovation  shows 
exporters  that  international  air  express  is  almost  as 
simple  as  domestic. 

New®””  ships  under  construction  for  the  score  of 
airlines  whose  express  is  handled  by  REA  provide 
increased  space  for®*”  packages.  Many  of  the  planet 
have  heated  compartments  for  the  safe  handling  of 
perishables  and  livestock  in®*”  cold  weather.  (542) — 
From  "The  Express  Messenger,"  March,  1937. 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

The  Smith,  a  Mighty  Man  Is  He 

“Mother,”  said  a  little  boy  after  coming  from  a 
walk,  “I’ve  seen  a  man  who  makes  horses.” 

“Are  you  sure?”  asked  the  mother.*” 

“Yes,”  he  replied.  “He  had  a  horse  nearly  finished 
when  I  saw  him;  he  was  just  nailing  on  his  back 
feet.”  (39) 

Liquidating  His  Debt 

“Listen!  I^nd  me  twenty  dollars  but  only  give 
me  ten  of  it.  Then,  as  1  owe  you  ten  and  you  owe 
me  ten,  we’ll*”  call  it  square.”  (22) 

Between  Jokesters 

Ike:  What  shall  I  do  for  water  on  the  knee? 

Mike:  Wear  pumps.  (10) 

The  Polite  Freshman 

Professor:  You  missed  my  class  yesterday,  didn't 
you? 

Student:  Not  in  the  least,  sir,  not  in  the  least. 

(17) 
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On  the  Campus 

“Isn't  George  going  to  marry?” 

“No,  1  don’t  think  he  intends  to  marry,  lie  is 
studying  for  a  bachelor’s*®  degree.”  (21) 

Look  at  the  Glass 

Freshman:  Is  this  the  weather  bureau? 

Voice:  Yes. 

Freshman:  How  about  a  shower  tonight? 

V'oice:  It’s  all  right  with  me.  Take*®  it  if  you 
need  it.  (24) 


As  Good  as  She  Sent! 

In  a  crowded  street  car  sat  a  very  thin  lady  greatly 
discomforted  by  the  pressure  of  an  extremely*®  fat 
lady  who  sat  next. 

Turning  to  her  iieighbor,  the  thin  lady  remarked: 
“They  really  should  charge  by  weight  on  these 
cars.”‘® 

Fat  Lady:  “But  if  they  did,  dearie,  they  couldn’t 
afford  to  stop  for  some  people.”  (54) 

- ♦ - 

DICTATION  MATERIAL  WANTED! 
We  are  always  hunting  for  good  graded  ma¬ 
terial  for  shorthand  plates  for  the  Gregg 
Writer  as  well  as  new  books.  Won’t  you 
share  your  pet  selections  with  us? 


Radio  Provides 
Added  Motivation 

^  ADIO  in  commercial  education  has  long 
since  passed  the  experimental  stage.  Its 
practicability  in  this  field  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  a  series  of  dictation  broad¬ 
casts  that  have  been  going  out  over  Station 
WNYC,  New  York,  for  the  past  two  years. 
Already  they  number  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Many  schools  have  adjusted  their  class¬ 
room  procedures  to  include  these  bi-weekly 
broadcasts  as  a  supplement  to  their  regular 
work. 

As  a  result,  new  life  has  been  instilled  into 
the  work  of  the  classroom — additional  moti¬ 
vation  has  been  provided  for  the  teacher 
seeking  new  and  practical  ways  to  hold  and 
interest  her  students,  and  the  students  them¬ 
selves  have  had  the  advantage  of  this  added 
dictation  practice. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  give  instruction  in 
the  rudiments  of  shorthand,  since  it  is  felt 
that  this  phase  of  the  subject  should  properly 
be  left  to  the  individual  teacher.  Instead, 


particular  stress  is  laid  on  strengthening  and 
developing  present  stenographic  knowledge. 

Two  salient  features  of  these  broadcasts 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  (1)  A  high  degree 
of  concentration  is  developed,  because  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  stop  the  dictator  and 
ask  for  repeats.  (2)  Since  none  of  the  work 
can  be  read  back  as  it  is  dictated,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  cover  as  much  material  in  a  15-minute 
broadcast  as  is  usually  covered  in  a  40-minute 
classroom  recitation. 

A  natural  outcome  of  these  broadcasts  has 
been  the  formation  of  stenography  clubs  in 
various  high  schools,  notably  in  Meriden,  . 
Connecticut,  and  Somerville,  New  Jersey.  | 
Their  members  meet  at  least  once  a  month  | 
for  the  discussion  of  problems  in  connection  ^ 
with  their  work.  Speakers  versed  in  the  sub-  1 
ject  are  invited  to  address  the  club  on  topics  f 
of  current  interest.  This  is  followed  by  a  | 
round-table  discussion  of  methods  and  prac-  \ 
tices,  conducted  by  the  speaker  and  partici-  1 
pated  in  by  all  the  members  present.  Ere-  | 
quently  the  broadcaster  is  invited  to  address  ^ 
these  stenography  clubs  in  person,  and  give  \ 
them  the  benefit  of  his  radio  experience. 

Judging  by  the  whole-hearted  response  | 
these  programs  have  met  with  in  the  Metro-  | 
(x>litan  area,  they  should  be  an  integral  part  ■  1 
of  the  commercial  work  of  every  large  edu-  \  - 
cational  center. — Arthur  E.  Gas{ill,  Adult  | 
Education  Program,  Board  of  Education  of  ^ 
the  City  of  New  York.  | 

Programs  For  \  | 

Commercial  Teacher  Training  | 

Suggested  Programs  for  Ckimmercial  .i 
Teacher  Training  Institutions”  is  the  title  | 
of  Bulletin  No.  14  of  the  National  Association  I 
of  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Institutions, 
dated  February,  1938.  The  material  is  taken  I  j 
from  a  doctor’s  dissertation  submitted  by  Wil-  j 

liam  Glen  Shover  to  the  Department  of  Edu-  [ 

cation  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Dr.  | 
Shover  is  on  the  faculty  of  State  Teachers  Col-  ; 
lege,  Maryville,  Missouri.  i 

Professor  Ann  Brewington,  University  of  Chi-  j 
cago,  edited  the  bulletin,,  which  may  be  ob-  j 
tained  from  Dr.  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Ball  {  \ 
State  Teachers  (College,  Muncie,  Indiana.  Dr.  ] 
(Carmichael  is  secretary  of  the  Association.  1 

The  price  of  the  bulletin  to  non-members  | 
of  the  Association  is  25  cents.  \ 
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M/tf  Roberta  Taylor,  employed  by  internationally- 
knoun  mail  order  house,  demonstrates  the  htfth 
speed  oj  her  Underwood  Sundstrand  by  listing  and 
adding  hank  eheeks  as  part  oj  her  regular  run  of  the 
Jay's  work,  at  the  rate  of  4.}68  per  hour.  Note 
that  she  watches  the  work  instead  of  the  keyboard. 


CopyrWbt,  1937,  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Go« 


Many  schools  are  including  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrand  instruction  in 
their  regular  courses  of  study  to-day  be¬ 
cause  pupils  express  a  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  for  its  simplified,  effortless  opera¬ 
tion... because  the  news  has  gone  around 
that  Underwood  Sundstrand  sales  are 
up  from  four  to  five  hundred  per  cent! 

There’s  no  stopping  to  hunt  for  a 
key  on  the  Underwood  Sundstrand.  No 
eye-wandering  or  head-swinging  to  in¬ 
vite  error  or  induce  fatigue.  With  only 
10  numeral  keys  to  operate,  touch-figur¬ 
ing  is  a  natural  development. 

Write  or  telephone  our  nearest 


Branch  for  full  information  to-day. 
Every  Underwood  Sundstrand  Machine 
is  backed  by  nation-wide,  company- 
owned  service  facilities. 

Adding  Machine  Division 
L’NDERVC'OOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 
Adding  Machines. ..Typetvrilers... Accounting  Ma¬ 
chines. ..Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 
•  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 

llmjerw0d  EUUtI  Fisher  Speeds  the  World*$  Busimess 

Underwood 
M  Sundstrand 

^ _  ADDING-FIGURING  MACHINES 


Less  Than  Nine  Months  Old 


GREGG  TYPING,  SECOND  EDITION 

By  SoRELLE,  SMITH,  FOSTER,  and  BLANCHARD 

A  series  of  three  texts  for  personal  and  vocational  training  in  typing.  There  is  a  book 
for  the  beginning  course,  one  for  the  advanced  course,  and  a  complete  book  that  combines 
the  other  two.  The  beginning  volume  emphasizes  the  "skill-first”  philosophy.  A  strong 
skill  foundation  is  established  before  the  student  is  required  to  type  any  business  papers. 
Other  features  include  the  use  of  colored  illustrations,  instructions  in  color,  English 
Improvement  Drills,  new-type  Fingering  Drills,  Flash  Drills,  graded  tabulation, 
alphabetic  practice  material,  and  a  wealth  of  short  speed  tests.  Lesson  planned.  List 
prices:  Beginning  Course,  $1.32;  Advanced  Course,  $1.32;  Combined  Edition,  $1.60. 

Less  Than  Five  Months  Old 

TYPEWRITING  FOR  PERSONAL  USE 

By  BLACKSTONE  and  YERIAN 

These  authors  have  taught  typing  for  its  personal-use  values  for  several  years.  The  book 
is  a  text  for  all  types  of  personal-use  classes,  and  is  adapted  to  the  objertives  of  junior  high 
schools.  Its  modern  methods  of  presenting  basic  typing  skill  insure  the  soundness  of  the 
instruction.  Special  content  insures  full  emphasis  on  personal-use  objectives.  The  subject 
matter  to  be  typed  pertains  to  such  school  and  family  activities  as  theme  writing,  boys’ 
camps,  girl  reserve  activities,  class  schedules,  games,  labels,  recipes,  grocery  lists,  programs, 
menus,  etc.  Composing  at  the  typewriter  is  covered,  and  letter  writing  receives  full 
attention.  Taught  in  manuscript  form  for  three  years  prior  to  publication.  Arranged  for 
either  one  or  two  semesters  of  work.  List  Price,  $1.32. 

Less  Than  One  Month  Old 

TYPEWRITING  TECHNIQUE,  COLLEGE  COURSE 

By  HAROLD  H.  SMITH 

Especially  designed  for  college  and  private  school  instruction.  Emphasizes  the  "s^lf* 
first”  philosophy,  and  delays  application  to  business  papers  until  a  strong  skill  ^ility 
has  been  developed.  Skill  development  is  followed  ^  forty  lessons  on  a  continuing 
typewriting-office  practice  project.  Divided  into  180  daily  lesson  units.  List  Price,  $1.32. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 


When  inquiring  about  these  books  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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The  Influence  of  Geography 
on  Our  Economic  Life 

By  RIDGLEY  and  EKBLAW 

A  1938  text  whose  authorship  guarantees  dependable  and 
teachable  materials.  Approximately  a  third  of  the  text  deals 
with  the  necessary  physical  geography  fundamentals.  The  land 
surface  of  the  world  is  divided  into  sixteen  climatic  regions 
as  the  basis  for  studying  economic  geography.  More  than  a 
third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  maps  and  pictures.  A  one- 
semester  text.  A  teacher’s  manual,  work  book,  and  correlated 
tests  will  be  ready  for  fall  classes . List  Price,  ^1.84 


ECONOMICS 

Basic  Principles  and  Problems 

By  MICHELS 

A  secondary  school  text  that  brings  economic  developments  and 
statistics  up  to  September,  1937.  Contains  a  late  treatment  of 
social  and  business  legislation.  Deals  with  all  the  basic 
principles  of  economics,  plus  chapters  on  Labor  Problems, 

Labor  Legislation,  Agricultural  Problems,  and  Social  Reform 
and  Recent  Legislation.  Profusely  illustrated  with  piaures, 
charts,  and  simple  tables . List  Price,  ^1.60 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  further  information. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  ’Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 
When  writing  for  information  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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